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F a jury of the greatest Euro- 
ean thinkers were to be impan- 
nelled, and were directed to declare 
by their verdict who, among our 
living writers, had done most for the 
advance of knowledge, they could 
hardly hesitate in pronouncing the 
name of John Stuart Mill. Nor 
can we doubt that posterity would 
ratify their decision. No other 
man has dealt with so many prob- 
lems of equal importance, and yet 
of equal complexity. The ques- 
tions which z has investigated 
concern, on the one hand, the practi- 
cal interests of every member of 
society, and, on the other hand, the 
subtlest and most hidden opera- 
tions of the human mind. Although 
he touches the surface, he also 
penetrates the centre. Between 
those extremes, lie innumerable sub- 
jects which he has explored, always 
with great ability, often with signal 
success. On these topics, whether 
practical or speculative, his autho- 
rity is constantly evoked; and his 
conclusions are adopted by many 
who are unable to follow the argu- 
ments by which the conclusions are 
justified. Other men we have, re- 
markable for their depth of thought; 
and others again who are remark- 
able for the utility of their sug- 
en But the peculiarity of 
Mr. Mill is, that both these quali- 
ties are more effectively combined 
by him than by any one else of the 
present day. ence it is, that he is 


as skilful in tracing the operation. 


of general causes, as in foreseeing 
the result of particular measures. 
And hence, too, his influence is far 
greater than would otherwise be 
possible ; since he not only appeals 
to a wider range of interests than 


any living writer can do, but by his 
mastery over special and practical 
details he is able to show that prin- 
ciples, however refined they appear, 
and however far removed from 
ordinary apprehension, may be en- 
forced, without so dangerous a dis- 
turbance of social arrangements, 
and without so great a sacrifice of 
existing institutions, as might at first 
sight be supposed. By this means 
he has often disarmed hostility, and 
has induced practical men to accept 
conclusions on practical grounds, to 
which no force of scientific argu- 
ment and no amount of scientific 
proof would have persuaded them 
to yield. Securing by one process 
the assent of speculative thinkers, 
and securing by another process the 
assent of working politicians, he 
operates on the two extremes of 
life, and exhibits the singular spec- 
tacle of one of the most daring and 
original philosophers in Europe, 
winning the applause of not a few 
mere legislators and statesmen who 
are indifferent to his higher genera- 
lizations, and who, confining them- 
selves to their own craft, are inca- 
~ of soaring beyond the safe and 
imited routine of ordinary expe- 
rience. 

This has increased his influence 
in more ways than one. For, it is 
extremely rare to meet with a man 
who excels both in practice and in 
speculation ; and it 1s by no means 
common to meet with one who 
desires to do so. Between these two 
forms of excellence, there is not 
only a difference, there is also an 
opposition. Practice aims at what 
is immediate; speculation at what 
is remote. The first investigates 
small and special causes; the other 
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investigates large and _ general 
causes. In practical life the wisest 
and soundest men avoid specula- 
tion, and ensure success because by 
limiting their range they increase 
the tenacity with which they grasp 
events ; while in speculative life the 
course is exactly the reverse, since 
in that department the greater the 
range the greater the command, and 
the object of the philosopher is to 
have as large a generalization as 
a ; in other words, to rise as 
igh as he can above the phenomena 
with which he is concerned. The 
truth I apprehend to be that the 
immediate effect of any act is 
usually determined by causes pecu- 
liar to that act, and which, as it 
were, lie within it ; while the remote 
effect of the same act is governed 
by causes lying out of the act; that 
is, by the general condition of the 
surrounding circumstances. Special 
causes produce their effect quickly ; 
but, to bring general causes into 
play, we require not only width of 
surface but also length of time. If, 
for instance, a man living under a 
cruel despotism were to inflict a 
fatal blow upon the despot, the im- 
mediate result—namely, the death 
of the tyrant—would be caused 
solely by circumstances peculiar to 
the action, such as the sharpness of 
the weapon, the precision of the 
aim, and the part that was wounded. 
But the remote result—that is, the 
removal, not of the despot but of 
the despotism—would be governed 
by circumstances external to the 
particular act, and would depend 
upon whether or not the country 
was fit for liberty, since if the 
country were unfit, another despot 
would be sure to arise and aka 
despotism be established. To a 
hilosophic mind the actions of an 
individual count for little; to a 
yractical mind they are everything. 
Whoever is accustomed to genera- 
lize, smiles within himself when he 
hears that Luther brought about the 
Reformation ; that Bacon overthrew 
the ancient philosophy; that Wil- 
liam III. saved our liberties; that 
Romilly humanized our penal code; 
that Clarkson and Wilberforce de- 
stroyed slavery ; and that Grey and 
Brougham gave us Reform. He 
smiles at such assertions, because he 
knows full well that such men, use- 
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ful as they were, are only to be 
regarded as tools by which that 
work was done which the force and 
accumulation of preceding circum- 
stances had determined should be 
done. They were good instru- 
ments ; sharp and serviceable instru- 
ments, but nothing more. Not only 
are individuals, in the great average 
of affairs, inoperative for good; they 
are also, happily for mankind, in- 
operative for evil. Nero and Domi- 
tian caused enormous mischief, but 
every trace of it has now disappeared. 
The occurrences which contempo- 
raries think to be of the greatest 
importance, and which in point of 
fact for a short time are so, invari- 
ably turn out in the long run to be 
the least important of all. They are 
like meteors which dazzle the vul- 
gar by their brilliancy, and then 
- away, leaving no mark behind. 

ell, therefore, and in the highest 
spirit of philosophy, did Montes- 
quieu say that the Roman Republic 
was overthrown, not, as is com- 
monly supposed, by the ambition of 
Cesar and Pompey, but by that 
state of things which made the suc- 
cess of their ambition possible. And 
so indeed it was. Events which had 
been long accumulating and had 
come from afar, pressed on and 
thickened until their united force 
was irresistible, and the Republic 
grew ripe for destruction. It de- 
cayed, it tottered, it was sapped to 
its foundation ; and then, when all 
was ready and it was nodding to its 
fall, Cesar and Pompey stepped for- 
ward, and because they dealt the 
last blow, we, forsooth, are ex- 
pected to believe that they produced 
a catastrophe which the course of 
affairs had made inevitable before 
they were born. 

The great majority of men will, 
however, always cling to Cesar and 
Pompey ; that is to say, they will 
prefer the study of proximate causes 
to the study of remote ones. This 
is connected with another and more 
fundamental distinction, by virtue 
of which, life is regarded by practi- 
cal minds as an art, by speculative 
minds as a science. And we find 
every civilized nation divided into 
two classes corresponding with these 
two divisions. e find one class 
investigating affairs with a view to 
what is most special; the other in- 
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vestigating them with a view to 
what is most general. ‘This anta- 
gonism is essential, and lies in the 
nature of things. Indeed, it is so 
clearly marked, that except in minds 
not only of very great power, but 
of a peculiar kind of power, it is 
impossible to reconcile the two 
methods; it is impossible for any 
but a most remarkable man to have 
them both. Many even of the 
greatest thinkers have been but too 
notorious for an ignorance of ordi- 
nary affairs, and tor an inattention 
to practical every-day interests. 
While studying the science of life, 
they neglect the art of living. This 
is because such men, notwithstand- 
ing their genius, are essentially 
one-sided and narrow, being, un- 
happily for themselves, unable or 
unaccustomed to note the operation 
of special and proximate causes. 
Dealing with the remote and the 
universal, they omit the immediate 
and the contingent. ‘They sacrifice 
the actual to the ideal. To their 
view, all phenomena are suggestive 
of science, that is of what may be 
known ; while to the opposite view, 
the same phenomena are suggestive 
of art, that is of what may be done. 
A perfect intellect would unite both 
views, and assign to each its relative 
importance; but such a feat is of 
the greatest possible rarity. It may 
in fact be doubted if more than one 
instance is recorded of its being 
performed without a single failure. 
That instance, I need hardly say, is 
Shakspeare. No other mind has 
thoroughly interwoven the remote 
with the proximate, the general 
with the special, the abstract with 
the concrete. No other mind has 
so completely incorporated the spe- 
culations of the highest philosophy 
with the meanest details of the 
lowest life. Shakspeare mastered 
both extremes, and covered all the 
intermediate field. He knew both 
man and men. He thought as 
deeply as Plato or Kant. He ob- 
served as closely as Dickens or 
Thackeray. 

Of whom else can this be said ? 
Other philosophers have, for the 
most part, overlooked the surface in 
their haste to reach the summit. 
Hence the anomaly of many of the 
most profound thinkers having been 
ignorant of what it was shameful 
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for them not to know, and having 
been unable to manage with success 
even their own affairs. The sort of 
advice they would give to others 
may be easily imagined. It is no 
exaggeration to say that if, in any 
age of the world, one half of the 
suggestions made by the ablest men 
had been adopted, that age would 
have been thrown into the rankest 
confusion. Plato was the deepest 
thinker of antiquity; and yet the 
proposals which he makes in his 
Republic, and in his Treatise on 
Laws, are so absurd that they can 
hardly be read without laughter. 
Aristotle, little inferior to Plato in 
depth, and much his superior in com- 
prehensiveness, desired, on purely 
speculative grounds, that no one 
should give or receive interest for 
the use of money: an idea which if 
it had been put into execution would 
have produced the most mischievous 
results, would have stopped the ac- 
cumulation of wealth, and thereby 
have postponed for an indefinite 

eriod the civilization of the world. 
n modern as well as in ancient 
times, systems of philosophy have 
been raised which involve assump- 
tions, and seek to compel conse- 
quences, incompatible with the prac- 
tical interests of society. The 
Germans are the most profound 
philosophers in Europe, and it is 
precisely in their country that this 
tendency is most apparent. ‘Comte, 
the most comprehensive thinker 
France has produced since Des- 
cartes, did in his last work delibe- 
rately advocate, and wish to organize, 
a scheme of polity so monstrously 
and obviously impracticable, that if 
it were translated into English the 
plain men of our island would lift 
their eyes in astonishment, and 
would most likely suggest that the 
author should for his own sake be 
immediately confined. Not that we 
need pride ourselves too much on 
these matters. Ifa catalogue were 
to be drawn up of the practical 
suggestions made by our greatest 
thinkers, it would be impossible to 
conceive a document more damaging 
to the reputation of the speculative 
classes. Those classes are always 
before the age in their theories, and 
behind the age in their practice. It 
is not, therefore, strange that Frede- 
rick the Great, who perhaps had a 
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more intimate and personal know- 
ledge of them than any other prince 
equally powerful, and who moreover 
slnined them, courted them, and, as 
an author, to a certain slight degree 
belonged to them, should have re- 
corded his opinion of their practical 
incapacity in the strongest terms he 
could find. ‘If,’ he is reported to 
have said, ‘if I wanted to ruin one 
of my provinces, I would make over 
its government to the philosophers.’ 
This neglect of the surface of 
things is, moreover, exhibited in the 
peculiar absence of mind for which 
many philosophers have been re- 
markable. Newton was so oblivious 
of what was actually passing, that 
he frequently overlooked or forgot 
the most necessary transactions, was 
not sure whether he had dined, and 
would leave his own house half 
naked, appearing in that state in 
the streets, because he fancied all 
the while that he was fully dressed. 
Many admire this as the simplicity 
of genius. I see nothing in it but 
an unhappy and calamitous principle 
of the construction of the human 
mind, which prevents nearly all men 
from successfully dealing both with 
the remote and the immediate. 
They who are little occupied with 
either, may, by virtue of the small- 
ness of their ambition, somewhat 
succeed in both. Thisis the reward 
of their mediocrity, and they may 
well be satisfied with it. Dividing 
such energy as they possess, they 
unite a little speculation with a little 
business; a little science with a 
little art. But in the most eminent 
and vigorous characters, we find, 
with extremely rare exceptions, that 
excellence on one side excludes ex- 
cellence on the other. Here the 
ss of theory, there the per- 
ection of practice; and between 
the two a gulf which few indeed can 
bridge. Another and still more 
remarkable instance of this unfor- 
tunate peculiarity of our nature is 
supelied by the career of Bacon, 
who, though he boasted that he 
made philosophy practical and 
forced her to dwell among men, was 
himself so unpractical that he could 
not deal with events as they succes- 
sively arose. Yet, he had every- 
thing in his favour. To genius of 
the highest order he added elo- 
quence, wit, and industry. He had 
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good connexions, influential friends, 
a supple address, an obsequious and 
somewhat fawning disposition. He 
had seen life under many aspects, 
he had mixed with various classes, 
he had abundant experience, and 
still he was unable to turn these 
treasures to practical account. 
Putting him aside as a philosopher, 
and taking him merely as a man of 
action, his conduct was a series of 
blunders. Whatever he most de- 
sired, in that did he most fail. One 
of his darling objects was the attain- 
ment of popularity, in the pursuit 
of which he, on two memorable 
occasions, grievously offended the 
Court from which he sought pro- 
motion. So unskilful, however, were 
his combinations, that in the prose- 
cution of Essex, which was by far 
the most unpopular act in the reign 
of Elizabeth, “ played a part not 
only conspicuous and discreditable, 
but grossly impolitic. Essex, who 
was a high-spirited and generous 
man, was beloved by all classes, and 
nothing could be more certain than 
that the violence Bacon displayed 
against him would recoil on its 
author. It was also well known 
that Essex was the intimate friend 
of Bacon, had exerted himself in 
every way for him, and had even 
presented him with a valuable 
estate. For a man to prosecute his 
benefactor, to heap invectives upon 
him at his trial, and having hunted 
him to the death, publish a libel in- 
sulting his memory, was a folly as 
well as an outrage, and is one of 
many proofs that in practical mat- 
ters the judgment of Bacon was 
unsound. Ingratitude aggravated 
by cruelty must, if it is generall 

known, always be a blunder as well 
as a crime, because it wounds the 
deepest and most universal feelings 
of our common nature. However 
vicious a man may be, he will never 
be guilty of such an act unless he is 
foolish as well as vicious. But the 
philosopher could not foresee those 
immediate consequences which a 
plain man would have easily dis- 
cerned. The truth is, that while the 
speculations of Bacon were full of 
wisdom, his acts were full of folly. 
He was anxious to build up a for- 
tune, and he did what many persons 
have done both before and since: 
he availed himself of his judicial 
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osition to take bribes from suitors 
in his court. But here again, his 
operations were so clumsy, that he 
committed the enormous oversight 
of accepting bribes from men against 
whom he afterwards decided. He, 
therefore, deliberately put himself in 
the power of those whom he delibe- 
rately injured. This was not only 
because he was greedy after wealth, 
but also because he was injudiciously 
greedy. The error was in the head 
as much as in the heart. Besides 
being a corrupt judge, he was like- 
wise a bad calculator. The conse- 
quence was that he was detected, 
and being detected was ruined. 
When his fame was at its height, 
when enjoyments of every kind were 
thickening and clustering around 
him, the cup of pleasure was dashed 
from his lips because he quaffed it 
too eagerly. To say that he fell 
merely because he was unprincipled, 
is preposterous, for many men are 
unprincipled all their lives and never 
fall at all. Why it is that bad men 
sometimes flourish, and how such 
apparent injustice is remedied, is a 
mysterious question which this is 
not the place for discussing; but 
the fact is indubitable. In practical 
life men fail, partly because they 
aim at unwise objects, but chiefly 
because they have not acquired the 
art of adapting their means to their 
end. This was the case with Bacon. 
In ordinary matters he was tri- 
umphed over and defeated by nearly 
every one with whom he came into 
contact. His dependents cheated 
him with impunity; and notwith- 
standing the large sums he received 
he was constantly in debt, so that 
even while his peculations were 
going on he derived little benefit 
from them. Though, as a judge, he 
stole the ery of others, he did 
not know how to steal so as to escape 
detection, and he did not know how 
to keep what he had stolen. The 
mighty thinker was, in practice, an 
arrant trifler. He always neglected 
the immediate and the pressing. 
This was curiously exemplified in 
the last scene of his life. In some 
of his generalizations respecting 
putrefaction, it occurred to him that 
the process might be stopped by 
snow. He arrived at conclusions 
like a cautious and large-minded 
philosopher: he tried them with the 
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rashness and precipitancy of a child. 
With an absence of common sense 
which would be incredible if it were 
not well attested, he rushed out of 
his coach on a very cold day, and, 
neglecting every precaution, stood 
shivering in the air while he stuffed 
a fowl with snow, risking a life in- 
valuable to mankind, for the sake of 
doing what any serving man could 
have done just as well. It did not 
need the intellect of a Bacon to 
foresee the result. Before he had 
finished what he was about, he felt 
suddenly chilled: he became so ill 
as to be unable to return to his 
own house, and his worn-out frame 
giving way, he gradually sank and 

ied a week after his first seizure. 

Such events are very sad, but 
they are also very instructive. 
Some, I know, class them under 
the head of martyrdom for science : 
to me, they seem the penalty 
of folly. It is at all events certain 
that in the lives of great thinkers 
they are painfully abundant. It 
is but too true that many men of 
the highest power have, by neg- 
lecting the study of proximate 
causes, shortened their career, 
diminished their usefulness, and, 
bringing themselves to a premature 
old age, have deprived mankind of 
their services just at the time when 
their experience was most advanced, 
and their intellect most matured. 
Others, again, who have stopped 
short of this, have by their own 
imprudence become involved in 
embarrassments of every kind, 
taking no heed of the morrow, 
wasting their resources, squandering 
their substance, and incurring debts 
which they were unable to pay. 
This is the result less of vice than 
of thoughtlessness. Vice is often 
cunning and wary; but thought- 
lessness is always profuse and reck- 
less. And so marked is the tendency, 
that ‘Genius struggling with difli- 
culties’ has grown into a proverb. 
Unhappily, genius has, in an im- 
mense majority of cases, created its 
own difficulties. The consequence 
is, that not only mere men of the 
world, but men of sound, useful 
understandings, do, for the most 
part, look upon genius as some 
strange and erratic quality, beautiful 
indeed to see, but dangerous to 
possess: a sparkling fire which con- 
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sumes while it lightens. They 
regard it with curiosity, perhaps 
even with interest ; but they shake 
their heads; they regret that men 
who are so clever should have so 
little sense; and,pluming themselves 
on their own superior sagacity, they 
complacently remind each other 
that great wit is generally allied to 
madness. o can wonder that 
this should be? Look at what has 
occurred in these islands alone, 
during so short a period as three 
generations. Look at the lives of 
‘ielding, Goldsmith, Smollett, 
Savage, Shenstone, Budgell, Char- 
nock, Churchill, Chatterton, Der- 
rick, Parnell, Somerville, White- 
head, Coombe, Day, Gilbert Stuart, 
Ockley, Oldys, Boyse, Hasted, 
Smart, Thomson, Grose, Dawes, 
Barker, Harwood, Porson, Thirlby, 
Baron, Barry, Coleridge, Fearne, 
Walter Scott, Byron, Burns, Moore, 
and Campbell. Here you have men 
of every sort of ability,distinguished 
by every variety of imprudence. 
What does it all mean? ‘Why is it 
that they who might have been the 
salt of the earth, and whom we 
should have been proud to take as 
our guides, are now pointed at by 
every blockhead as proofs of the 
inability of genius to grapple with 
the realities of life? Wh is it 
that against these, and their fellows, 
each puny whipster can draw his 
sword, and dullards vent their 
naughty spiteP That little men 
should jeer at great ones, is natural ; 
that they should have reason to jeer 
at them is shameful. Yet, this must 
always be the case as long as the 
present standard of action exists. 
As long as such expressions as ‘ the 
infirmities of genius’ form an essen- 
tial part of our language—as long 
as we are constantly reminded that 
genius is naturally simple, guileless, 
and unversed in the ways of the 
world—as long as notions of pa- 
tronizing and protecting it continue 
—as long as men of letters are re- 
garded with pitying wonder, as 
strange creatures from whom a 
certain amount of imprudence must 
be expected, and in whom it may be 
tolerated—as long as among them 
extravagance is called generosity, 
and economy called meanness—as 
long as these things happen, so long 
will the evils that correspond to 
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them endure, and so long will the 
highest class of minds lose much of 
their legitimate influence. In the 
same way, while it is believed that 
authors must, as a body, be heedless 
and improvident, it will likewise be 
believed that for them there must be 
pensions and subscriptions ; that to 
them Government and society should 
be bountiful; and that, on their 
behalf, institutions should be erected 
to provide for necessities which it 
was their own business to have fore- 
seen, but which they, engaged in the 
arduous employment of writing 
books, could not be expected to at- 
tend to. Their minds are so weak 
and sickly, so unfit for the rough 
usages of life, that they must be 
guarded against the consequences 
of their own actions. The feeble- 
ness of their understandings makes 
such precautions necessary. There 
must be hospitals for the intellect, 
as well as for the body; asylums 
where these poor, timid creatures 
may find refuge, and may escape 
from calamities which their confid- 
ing innocence prevented them from 
anticipating. These are the mise- 
rable delusions which still prevail. 
These are the wretched infatuations 
by which the strength and majesty 
of the literary character are im- 
paired. In England there is, I 
rejoice to say, a more manly and 
sturdy feeling on these subjects,than 
in any other part of Europe; but 
even in England literary men do 
not sufficiently appreciate the true 
dignity of their profession ; nor do 
they sufficiently understand that the 
foundation of all real grandeur is a 
spirit of proud and lofty indepen- 
dence. In other countries, the state 
of opinion is most degrading. In 
other countries, to have a pension is 
a mark of honour, and to beg for 
money is a proof of spirit. Eminent 
men are turned into hirelings, re- 
ceive eleemosynary aid, and raise a 
clamour if the aid is not forth- 
coming. They snatch at every ad- 
vantage, and accept even titles and 
decorations from the first foolish 
prince who is willing to bestow 
them. They make constant demands 
on the public purse, and then they 
wonder that the public respects 
them so little. In onan in par- 
ticular, we have within the last year 
seen one of the most brilliant writers 
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of the age, who had realized im- 
mense sums by his works, and who 
with common prudence ought to 
have amassed haa fortune, com- 
ing forward as a mendicant, avowing 
in the face of Europe that he had 
squandered what he had earned, 
and soliciting, not only friends, but 
even strangers, to make up the de- 
ficiency. And this was done with- 
out a blush, without any sense of 
the ignominy of the proceeding, 
but rather with a parade of glorying 
in jt-+In a merchant, or a trades- 
man, such a confession of reckless- 
ness would have been considered 
disgraceful; and why are men of 
genius to have a lower code than 
merchants or tradesmen? Whence 
comes this confusion of the first 
principles of justice? By what 
train of reasoning, or rather, by 
what process of sophistry, are we 
to infer, that when men of industry 
are improvident they shall be 
ruined, but that when men of letters 
are improvident they shall be re- 
warded? How long will this in- 
vidious distinction be tolerated? 
How long will such scandals last? 
Howlong will those who profess to be 
the teachers of mankind behave like 
children, and submit to be treated 
as the only class who are deficient 
in foresight, in circumspection, in 
economy, and in all those sober and 
practical virtues which form the 
character of a good and useful 
citizen? Nearly every one who 
cultivates literature as a profession, 
can gain by it an honest livelihood ; 
and if he cannot gain it he has mis- 
taken his trade, and should seek 
another. Let it, then, be clearly 
understood that what such men 
earn by their labour, or save by 
their abstinence, or acquire by 
lawful inheritance, that they can 
enjoy without loss of dignity. But 
if they ask for more, or if they 
accept more, they become the re- 
cipients of charity, and between 
them and the beggar who walks the 
streets, the only difference is in the 
magnitude of the sum which is ex- 
pected. To break stones on the 
highway is far more honourable 
than to receive such alms. Away, 
then, with your pensions, your i 
pe piesa, froma a ag RCH 
and your Literary Funds, by which 
you organize mendicancy into a 
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system, and, under pretence of in- 
creasing public liberality, increase 
the amount of public imprudence. 
But before this high standard 
can be reached, much remains to be 
done. As yet, and in the present 
early and unformed state of society, 
literary men are, notwithstanding a 
few exceptions, more prone to im- 
providence than the members of 
any other profession; and being 
also more deficient in practical 
knowledge, it too often happens 
that they are regarded as clever 
visionaries, fit to amuse the world, 
but unfit to guide it. The causes 
of this I have examined at some 
length, both because the results are 
extremely important, and because 
little attention has been hitherto 
paid to their operation. If I were 
not afraid of being tedious I could 
push the analysis still further, and 
could show that these very causes 
are themselves a part of the old 
spirit of Protection, and as such 
are infimately connected with some 
religious and political prejudices 
which obstruct the progress of 
society ; and that in the countries 
where such prejudices are most 
powerful, the mischief is most se- 
rious and the state of literature 
most unhealthy. But to prosecute 
that aeay would be to write a 
treatise rather than an essay; and 
I shall be satisfied if I have cleared 
the ground so far as I have gone, 
and have succeeded in tracing the 
relation between these evils a:.d the 
general question of philosophic 
Method. The divergence between 
speculative minds and practical 
minds, and the different ways they 
have of contemplating affairs, are 
no doubt encouraged by the pre- 
valence of false notions of patronage 
and reward, which, when they are 
brought to bear upon any class, 
inevitably tend to make that class 
unthrifty, and therefore unpractical. 
This is a law of the human mind 
which the political economists have 
best illustrated in their own depart- 
ment, but the operation of which is 
universal. Serious, however, as this 
evil is, it only belongs to a very 
imperfect state of society, and after 
a time it will probably disappear. 
But the essential, and so far as I 
can understand, the permanent 
cause of divergence is a diflerence 
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of Method. In the creation of our 
knowledge, it appears to be a funda- 
mental necessity that the specula- 
tive classes should search for what 
is distant, while the practical 
classes search for what is adjacent. 
I do not see how it is possible 
to get rid of this antithesis. There 
may be some way, which we canrvt 
yet discern, of reconciling the two 
extremes, and of merging the an- 
tagonistic methods into one which, 
being higher than either, shall 
include both. At present, however, 
there is no prospect of such a result. 
We must, therefore, be satisfied if 
from time to time, and at long in- 
tervals, a man arises whose mind is 
so happily constructed as to study 
with equal success the surface and 
the summit; and who is able to 
show, by his single example, that 
views drawn from the most exalted 
region of thought, are applicable to 
the common transactions of daily 
life. : 

The only living Englishman who 
has achieved this is Mr. Mill. In 
the first place, he is our only great 
speculative philosopher who for 
many years has engaged in public 
life. Since Ricardo, no original 
thinker has taken an active part in 
political affairs. Not that those 
affairs have on that account been 
worse administered; nor that we 
have cause to repine at our lot in 
comparison with other nations. On 
the contrary, no country has been 
better governed than ours; and at 
the present moment, it would be 
impossible to find in any one Euro- 
pean nation more able, zealous, and 
upright public men than England 
possesses. In such extremely rare 
cases as those of Brougham and 
Macaulay, there are also united to 
these qualities the most splendid 
and captivating accomplishments, 
and the far higher honour which 
they justly enjoy of having always 
been the eager and unflinching ad- 
vocates of popular liberty. It can- 
not, however, os pretended that even 
these eminent men have added any- 
thing to our ideas; still less ‘can 
such a claim be made on behalf of 
their inferiors in the political world. 
They have popularized the ideas and 
enforced A as but never created 
them. They have shown great skill 
and great courage in applying the 
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conceptions of others ; but the fresh 
conceptions, the higher and larger 
generalizations, have not been their 
work. They can attack old abuses ; 
they cannot discover new principles. 
This incapacity for dealing with the 
highest problems has been curiously 
exemplified during the last twoyears, 
when a great number of the most 
active and eminent of our public 
men, as well as several who are ac- 
tive without being eminent, have 
formed an Association for the Pro- 
motion of Social Science. Among 
the papers published by that Asso- 
ciation, will be found many curious 
facts and many useful suggestions. 
But Social Science there is none. 
There is not even a perception of 
what that science is. Not one 
speaker or writer attempted a scien- 
tific investigation of society, or 
showed that, in his opinion, such a 
thing ought to be attempted. Where 
science begins, the Association leaves 
off. All science is composed either 
oe laws, or of mental laws; 
aud as the actions of men are deter- 
mined by both, the only way of 
founding Social Science is to inves- 
tigate each class of laws by itself, 
and then, after computing their se- 
parate results, co-ordinate the whole 
into a single study, by verifying 
them. This is the only process by 
which highly complicated pheno- 
mena can be disentangled; but the 
Association did not catch a glimpse 
of it. Indeed, they reversed the 
proper order, and proceeded from 
the concrete to the abstract, instead 
of from the abstract to the concrete. 
The reason of this error may be 
easily explained. The leading mem- 
bers of the Association being mostly 
politicians, followed the habits of 
their profession ; that is to say, they 
noted the events immediately sur- 
rounding them, and, taking a con- 
temporary view, they observed the 
actual effects with a view of dis- 
covering the causes, and then reme- 
dying the evils. This was their 
an, and it is natural to men whose 
occupations lead them to look at the 
surface of affairs. But to any mind 
accustomed to rise to a certain height 
above that surface, and thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of scientific 
method, it is obvious that this way 
of investigating social phenomena 
must be futile. Even in the limited 
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field of political action, its results are 
at best mere empirical uniformities ; 
while in the immense range of social 
science it is altogether worthless. 
When men are collected together in 
society, with their passions and their 
interests touching each other at 
a point, it is clear that nothing 
can happen without being produced 
by a great variety of causes. Of 
these causes, some will beconflicting, 
and their action being reutralized 
they will often disappear in the pro- 
duct; or, at all events, will leave 
traces too faint to be discerned. If, 
then, a cause is counteracted, how 
can you ascertain its existence by 
studying its effect? When only one 
cause produces an effect, you may 
infer the cause from the effect. But 
if several causes conspire to produce 
one effect, this is impossible. The 
most persevering study of the effect, 
and the most intimate acquaintance 
with it, will in such case never lead 
to a knowledge of the causes; and 
the only plan is to proceed deduc- 
tively from cause to effect, instead 
of inductively from effect to cause. 
Suppose, for example, a ball is struck 
on different sides by two persons at 
the same time. The effect will be 
that the ball, after being struck, will 
pass from one spot to another; but 
that effect may be studied for thou- 
sands of years without any one being 
able to ascertain the causes of the 
direction the ball took; and even if 
he is told that two persons have con- 
tributed to produce the result, he 
could not discover how much each 
person contributed. But if the ob- 
server, instead of studying the effect 
to obtain the causes, had studied 
the causes themselves, he would 
have been able, without going fur- 
ther, to predict the exact resting- 
lace of the ball. In other words, 
y knowing the causes he could 
learn the effect, but by knowing the 
effect he could not learn the causes. 
Suppose, again, that I hear a musi- 
cal instrument being played. The 
effect depends on a great variety of 
causes, among which are the power 
possessed by the air of conveying 
the sound, the power of the ear to 
receive its vibrations, and the power 
of the brain to feel them. These 
are vulgarly called conditions, but 


they are all causes; inasmuch as a. 


cause can Only be defined to be an 
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invariable and unconditional antece- 
dent. They are just as much 
causes.as the hand of the musician ; 
and the question arises, could those 
causes have been discovered merely 
by studying the effect the music 
produced upon me? Most as- 
suredly not. Most assuredly would 
it be requisite to study each cause 
separately, and then, by compound- 
ing the laws of their action, predict 
the entire effect. In social science, 
the plurality of causes is far more 
marked than in the cases I have men- 
tioned; and therefore, in social 
science, the method of proceeding 
from effects to causes is far more 
absurd. And what aggravates the 
absurdity is, that the difficulty pro- 
duced by the plurality of causes is 
heightened by another difliculty— 
namely, the conflict of causes. 
To deal with such enormous com- 
plications as politicians usually deal 
with them, is simply a waste of 
time. Every science has some hy- 
pothesis which underlies it, and 
which must be taken for granted. 
The hypothesis on which social 
science rests, is that the actions of 
men are a compound result of the 
laws of mind and the laws of matter ; 
and as that result is highly com- 
plex, we shall never understand it 
until the laws themselves have been 
unravelled by a previous and sepa- 
rate inquiry. Even if we could 
experiment, it would be different ; 
because by experimenting on an 
effect we can artificially isolate it, 
and guard against the encroachment 
of causes which we do not wish to 
investigate. But in social science 
there can be no experiment. For, 
in the first place, there can be no 
previous isolation; since every in- 
terference lets into the framework 
of society a host of new phenomena 
which invalidate the experiment 
before the experiment is concluded. 
And, in the second place, that which 
is called an experiment, such as the 
adoption of a fresh principle in 
legislation, is not an experiment in 
the scientific sense of the word; 
because the results which follow, 
depend far more upon the general 
state of the surrounding society 
than upon the principle itself. The 
surrounding state of society is, in 
its turn, governed by a long train of 
antecedents, each linked to the 
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other, and forming, in their aggre- 
gate, an orderly and spontaneous 
march, which politicians are unable 
to control, and which they do for 
the most part utterly ignore. 

This absence of speculative ability 
among eee is the natural 
result of the habits of their class ; 
and as the same result is almost in- 
variably found among practical 
men, 1 have thought the illustra- 
tion just adduced might be interest- 
ing, in so far as it confirms the 
doctrine of an essential antagonism 
of Method, which, though hike all 
speculative distinctions, infringed at 
various points, does undoubtedly 
exist, and appears to me to form the 
basis for a classification of society 
more complete than any yet pro- 
posed. Perhaps, too, it may have 
the effect of guarding against the 
rash and confident assertions of 
public men on matters respecting 
which they have no means of form- 
ing an opinion, because their con- 
clusions are vitiated by the adop- 
tion of an illogical method. It is, 
accordingly, a matter of notoriety 
that in predicting the results of 
large and general innovations, even 
the most sagacious politicians have 
been oftener wrong than right, and 
have foreseen evil when nothing but 
good has come. Against this sort 
of error, the longest and most ex- 
tensive experience affords no pro- 
tection. While statesmen confine 
themselves to questions of detail, 
and to short views of immediate ex- 
pediency, their judgment should be 
listened to with respect. But be- 
yond this, they are rarely to be 
heeded. It constantly, and indeed 
usually happens, that statesmen and 
legislators who pass their whole life 
in public affairs, know nothing of 
their own age, except what lies on 
the surface, and are therefore un- 
able to calculate, even approxima- 
tively, remote and general con- 
sequences. Abundant evidence of 
their incapacity on these points, will 
present itself to whoever has occa- 
sion to read much of State Papers 
or of parliamentary discussions in 
different ages, or, what is still more 
decisive, the private correspondence 
of eminent politicians. These re- 
veal but too clearly, that they who 
are supposed to govern the course 
of affairs, are utterly ignorant of 
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the direction affairs are really 
taking. Whit is before them they 
see ; what is above them they over- 
look. While, however, this is the 
deficiency of political practitioners, 
it must be admitted that political 
philosophers are, on their side, 
equally at fault in being too prone 
to neglect the operation of super- 
ficial and tangible results. The 
difference between the two classes 
is analogous to that which exists be- 
tween a gardener and a botanist. 
Both deal with plants, but each 
considers the plant from an oppo- 
site point of view. The gardener 
looks to its beauty and its flavour. 
These are qualities which lie on the 
surface; and to these the scientific 
botanist pays no heed. He studies 
the physiology ; he searches for the 
law; he penetrates the minute 
structure, and rending the plant, 
sacrifices the individual thai he may 
understand the species. The gar- 
dener, like the statesman, is accus- 
tomed to consider the superficial 
and the immediate; the botanist, 
like the philosopher, inquires into 
the hidden and the remote. Which 
pursuit is the more valuable, is not 
now the question ; but it is certain 
that a successful combination of 
both pursuits is very rare. The 
habits of mind, the turn of thought, 
all the associations, are diametrivally 
opposed. To unite them, requires a 
strength of resolution and a large- 
ness of intellect rarely given to man 
to attain. It usually happens that 
they who seek to combine the op- 
posites, fail on both sides, and be- 
come at once shallow philosophers 
and unsafe practitioners. 

It must, therefore, be deemed a 
remarkable fact, that a man who is 
beyond dispute the deepest of our 
living thinkers, should, during many 
years, not only have held a respon- 
sible post in a very difficult depart- 
ment of government, but should, 
according to the testimony of those 
best able to judge, have fulfilled the 
duties of that post with conspicuous 
and unvarying success. This has 
been the case with Mr. Miil, and 
on this account his opinions are en- 
titled to peculiar respect, because 
they are formed by one who has 
mastered both extremes of life. 
Such a duality of function is worthy 
of especial attention, and it will 
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hardly be taken amiss if I endea- 
your to show how it has displayed 
itself in the writings of this great 
philosopher. To those who delight 
in contemplating the development 
of an intellect of the rarest kind, it 
will not appear unseemly that, be- 
fore examining his latest work, f 
should compare those other produc- 
tions by which he has been hitherto 
known and which have won for him 
a vast and permanent fame. 

Those works are his Principles of 
Political Economy, and his System 
of Logic. Each of these elaborate 
productions is remarkable for one of 
the two great qualities of the author; 
the Political Economy being mostly 
valuable for the practical application 
of truths previously established ; 
while the Logie contains an analysis 
of the process of reasoning, more 
subtle and exhaustive than any 
which has appeared since Aris- 
totle.* Of the Political Eco- 
nomy it is enough to say that 
none of the principles in it are new. 
Since the publication of the Wealth 
of Nations, the science had been en- 
tirely remodelled, and it was_the 
object of Mr. Mill not to extend its 
boundaries, but to turn to practical 
account what had been achieved by 
the two generations of thinkers who 
succeeded Adam Smith. The bril- 
liant discovery of the true theory of 
rent, which though not made by 
Ricardo, was placed by him on a 
solid foundation, had given an en- 
tirely new aspect to economical 
science ; as also had the great law, 
which he first pointed out, of the dis- 
tribution of the precious metals, by 
means of the exchanges, in exact 
proportion to the traflic which would 
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occur if there were no such metals, 
and if all trade were conducted by 
barter. The great work of Malthus 
on Population, and the discussions 
to which it led, had ascertained the 
nature and limits of the connexion 
which exists between the increase 
of labour and the rate of wages, and 
had thus cleared away many of the 
difficulties which beset the path of 
Adam Smith. While this threw 
new light on the causes of the dis- 
tribution of wealth, Rae had ana- 
lyzed those other causes which 
govern its accumulation, and had 
shown in what manner capital in- 
creases with different speed, in dif- 
ferent countries, and at different 
times. When we, moreover, add 
that Bentham had demonstrated the 
advantages and the necessity of 
usury as part of the social scheme ; 
that Babbage had with signal ability 
investigated the principles whigh 
govern the economy of labour, and 
the varying degrees of its produc- 
tiveness; and that the abstract but 
very important step had been taken 
by Wakefield of proving that the 
supposed ultimate division of labour 
is in reality but a part of the still 
higher principle of the co-operation 
of labour ; when we put these things 
together, we shall see that Mr. Mill 
found everything ready to his hand, 
and had only to combine and apply 
the generalizations of those great 
speculative thinkers who immedi- 
ately preceded him. 

The success with which he has 
executed this task is marvellous. 
His treatise on Political Economy 
is a manual for statesmen even more 
than for speculators ; since, though 
it contains no additions to scientific 


*I do not except even Kant; because that extraordinary thinker, who in 


some directions has perhaps penetrated deeper than any philosopher either before 
or since, did, in his views respecting logic, so anticipate the limits of all future dis- 
covery, as to take upon himself to affirm that the notion of inductively obtaining a 
standard of objective truth, was not only impracticable at present, but involved an 


essential contradiction which would always be irreconcileable. Whoever upon any 
subject thus sets up a fixed and prospective limit, gives the surest proof that he 
has not investigated that subject even as far as the existing resources allow ; for 
he proves that he has not reached that point where certainty ends, and where the 
dim outline, gradually growing fainter, but always indefinite, teaches us that there 
is something beyond, and that we have no right to pledge ourselves respecting that 
undetermined tract. On the other hand, those who stop before they have reached 
this shadowy outline, see everything clearly because they have not advanced to 
the place where darkness begins. If I were to venture to criticise such a man as 
Kant, I should say, after a very careful study of his works, and with the greatest 
admiration of them, that the depth of his mind considerably exceeded its compre- 
hensiveness. 
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truths, it is full of practical applica- 
tions. In it, the most recondite 

rinciples are illustrated, and 

rought to the surface, with a force 
which has convinced many persons 
whose minds are unable to follow 
long trains of abstract reasoning, 
and who rejected the conclusions of 
Ricardo, because that illustrious 
thinker, master though he was of 
the finest dialectic, lacked the capa- 
city of clothing his arguments in 
circumstances, and could not adapt 
them to the ordinary events of po- 
litical life. This deficiency is sup- 
plied by Mr. Mill, who treats po- 
litical economy as an art even more 
than as a science.* Hence his book 
is full of suggestions on many of the 
most important matters which can 
be submitted to the legislature of a 
free people. The laws of bequest 
and of inheritance; the law of 
primogeniture ; the laws of part- 
nership and of limited liability ; the 
laws of insolvency and of bank- 
ruptcy ; the best method of esta- 
blishing colonies ; the advantages 
and disadvantages of the income- 
tax; the expediency of meeting ex- 
traordinary expenses by taxation 
drawn from income or by an increase 
of the national debt: these are 
among the subjects mooted by Mr. 
Mill, and on which he has made 
proposals, the majority of which are 
gradually working their way into 
the public mind. Upon these topics 
his influence is felt by many who do 
not know from whence the influence 
proceeds. And no one can have at- 
tended to the progress of political 
opinions during the last ten years, 
without noticing how, in the forma- 
tion of practical judgments, his power 
is operating on politicians who are 
utterly heedless of his higher gene- 
ralizations, and who would, indeed, 
inthelargest departments of thought, 
be well content to sleep on in their 
dull and ancient routine, but that 
from time to time, and in their own 
despite, their slumbers are disturbed 
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by a noise from afar, and they are 
foreed to participate in the result of 
that prodigious movement which is 
now gathering on every side, un- 
settling the stability of affairs, and 
sapping the foundation of our be- 
liefs. 

In such intellectual movements, 
which lie at the root of social ac- 
tions, the practical classes can take 
no original part, though, as all 
history decisively proves, they are 
eventually obliged to abide by the 
consequences of them. But it is 
the peculiar prerogative of certain 
shinds to be able to interpret as 
well as to originate. To such men 
a double duty is entrusted. They 
enjoy the inestimable privilege of 
communicating directiy with prac- 
titioners as well as with speculators, 
and they can both discover the 
abstract and manipulate the con- 
crete. The concrete and practical 
tendency of the present age is 
clearly exhibited in Mr. Mill’s work 
on Political Economy ; while in his 
work on Logic we may see as 
clearly the abstract and theoretical 
tendency of the same period. The 
former work is chiefly valuable in 
relation to the functions of govern- 
ment; the latter in relation to the 
functions of thought. In the one, 
the art of doing; in the other, the 
science of reasoning. The revolution 
which he has effected in this great 
a of speculative know- 
ledge, will be best understood by 
comparing what the science of logic 
was when he began to write, with 
what it was after his work was 
published. 

Until Mr. Mill entered the field 
there were only two systems of 
logic. The first was the syllogistic 
system which was founded by 
Aristotle, and to which the moderns 
have contributed nothing of mo- 
ment, except the discovery during 
the present century of the quantifi- 
cation of the predicate.t| The other 
was the inductive system, as orga- 


* Thereby becoming necessarily somewhat empirical; for directly the political 
economist offers practical suggestions, disturbing causes are let in, and trouble the 
pure science which depends far more upon reasoning than upon observation. No 
writer I have met with, has put this in a short compass with so much clearness as 


Mr. Senior. 


See the introduction to his Political Economy, 4th edit. 1858, pp. 2—s. 


+ Made by Sir William Hamilton and Mr. De Morgan about the same time and, 


I believe, independently of each other. 


Before this, nothing of moment had been 


added to the Aristotelian doctrine of the syllogism, unless we consider as such the 


fourth figure. 


This was unknown to Aristotle; but it may be doubted if it is 
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nized by Bacon, to which also it 
was reserved for our generation to 
make the first essential addition ; 
Sir John Herschel having the great 
merit of ascertaining the existence 
of four different methods, the boun- 
daries of which had escaped the 
attention of previous a5 mont 
That the word logic should by most 
writers be confined to the syllogis- 
tic, or, as it is sometimes called, 
Formal, method, is a striking proof 
of. the extent to which language is 
infested by the old scholastic preju- 
dices; for, as the science of logic is 
the theory of the process of infe- 
rence, and as the art of logic is the 
ractical skill of inferring rightly 
rom given data, it is evident that 
any’ system is a system of logic 


the practice. The inductive system 
of logic may be better or worse than 
thedeductive; but botharesystems.t 
And till nearly the middle of the 
resent century, men were divided 
etween the Aristotelian logic which 
infers from generals to particulars, 
and the Baconian logic which infers 
from particulars to generals.t 
While the science of logic was in 
this state, there appeared in 1843 
Mr. Mill’s System of Logic; the 
fundamental idea of which is, that 
the logical process is not from ge- 
nerals to particulars, nor from par- 
ticulars to generals, but from parti- 
culars to particulars. According 
to this view, which is gradually 
securing the adhesion of thinkers, 
the syllogism, instead of being an act 





which ascertains the laws of the of reasoning, is an act, first of regis- 
theory, and lays down the rules of tration, and then of interpretation. 





essential ; and, if I rightly remember, Sir William Hamilton did not attach much 
importance to the fourth syllogistic figure, while Archbishop Whately (Logic, 1857, 
p. 5) calls it ‘insignificant.’ Compare Mansel’s Aldrich, 1856, p. 76. The 
hypothetical syllogism is usually said to be post-Aristotelian; but although I 
cannot now recover the passage, I have seen evidence which makes me suspect 
that it was known to Aristotle, though not formally enunciated by him. 

* This is acknowledged by Mr. Mill, who has stated and analyzed these methods 
with great clearness.—Mill’s Logic, 4th edit. 1856, vol. i. p. 451. 

+ Archbishop Whately, who has written what is probably the best elementary 
treatise existing on formal logic, adopts the old opinion that the inductive ‘ process 
of inquiry’ by which premises are obtained, is ‘out of the province of logic.’ 
Whately’s Logic, 1857, p. 151. Mr. De Morgan, whose extremely able work goes 
much deeper into the subject than Archbishop Whately’s, is, however content with 
excluding induction, not from logic, but from formal logic. ‘ What is now called 
induction, meaning the discovery of laws from instances, and higher laws from 
lower ones, is beyond the province of formal logic.".—De Morgan’s Logic, 1847, 
p. 215. As a law of nature is frequently the major premiss of a syllogism, this 
statement of Mr. De Morgan’s seems unobjectionable. The point at issue involves 
much more than a mere dispute respecting words, and I therefore add, without 
subscribing to, the view of another eminent authority. ‘To entitle any work to be 
classed as the logic of this or that school, it is at least necessary that it should, in 
common with the Aristotelian logic, adhere. to the syllogistic method, whatever 
modifications or additions it may derive from the particular school of its author.’ 
—-Mansel’s Introduction to Aldrich’s Artis, Logice Rudimenta, 1856, p. xlii. See 
also Appendix, pp. 194, 195, and Mr. Mansel’s Prolegomena Logica, 1851, pp. 89, 
169. On the other hand, Bacon, who considered the syllogism to be worse than 
useless, distinctly claims the title of ‘logical’ for his inductive system. ‘Illud 
vero monendum, nos in hoc nostro organo tractare logicam, non philosophiam.’— 
Novum Organum, lib. ii. Aphor. lii. in Bacon’s Works, vol. iv. p. 382. This should 
be compared with the remarks of Sir William Hamilton on inductive logic in his 
Discussions, 1852, p. 158. What strikes one most in this controversy is, that none 
of the great advocates of the exclusive right of the syllogistic system to the word 
‘logic’ appear to be well acquainted with physical science. They, therefore, cannot 
understand the real nature of induction in the modern sense of the term, and they 
naturally depreciate a method with whose triumphs they have no sympathy. 

+ To what extent Aristotle did or did not recognize an induction of particulars 
as the first step in our knowledge, and therefore as the base of every major premiss, 
has been often disputed ; but 1 have not heard that any of the disputants have 
adopted the only means by which such a question can be tested—namely, bringing 
together the most decisive passages from Aristotle, and then leaving them to the 
judgment of the reader. As this seems to be the most impartial way of proceed- 
ing, I have gone through Aristotle’s logical works with a view to it; and those 
who are interested in these matters will find the extracts at the end of this essay. 
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The major premiss of a syllogism 
being the record of previous induc- 
tion, the business of the syllogism 
is to interpret that record and bring 
it to light. In the syllogism we 
preserve our experience, and we 
also realize it; but the reasoning is 
at an end when the major premiss 
is enunciated. For, after that enun- 
ciation no fresh truth is propounded. 
As soon, therefore, as the major is 
stated, the argument is over ; be- 
cause the general proposition is but 
a register, or, as it were, a note- 
book, of inferences which involve 
everything at issue. While, how- 
ever, the syllogism is not a process 
of reasoning, it is'a security that the 
previous reasoning is good. And 
this, in three ways. In the first 
place, by interposing a general pro- 
position between the collection of 
the first particulars and the state- 
ment of the last particulars, it pre- 
sents a larger object to the imagina- 
tion than would be possible if we 
had only the particulars in our 
mind. In the second place, the 
syllogism serves as an artificial me- 
mory, and enables us to preserve 
order among a mass of details; 
being at once a formula into which 
we throw them, and a contrivance 
by which we recall them. Finally, 
the syllogism is a protection against 
negligence; since, when we infer 
from a number of observed cases to 
a case we have not yet observed, 
we, instead of jumping at once to 
that case, state a general proposi- 
tion which includes it, at which 
. must be true if our conclusion is 
true ; so that, by this means, if we 
have reasoned erroneously, the er- 
ror becomes more broad and con- 
spicuous. 

This remarkable analysis of the 
nature and functions of the syllo- 
ism is, so far as our present know- 
edge goes, exhaustive ; whether or 
not it will admit of still further 
resolution we cannot tell. At all 
events it is a contribution of the 
greatest importance to the science 
of reasoning, and involves many 
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other speculative questions which 
are indirectly connected with it, 
but which I shall not now open up. 
Neither need I stop to show how it 
affords a basis for establishing the 
true distinction betwéen induction 
and deduction; a distinction which 
Mr. Mill is one of the extremely 
few English writers who has 
thoroughly understood, since it is 
commonly supposed in this country 
that geometry is the proper type of 
deduction, whereas it is only one of 
the types, and, though an admirable 
pattern of the deductive investiga- 
tion of coexistences, throws no light 
on the deductive -investigation of 
sequences. But, passing over these 
matters as too large to be discussed 
here, I would call attention to a 
fundamental principle which under- 
lies Mr. Mill’s philosophy, and 
from which it will appear that he is 
as much opposed to the advocates 
of the Baconian method as to those 
of the Aristotelian. In this respect 
he has been, perhaps unconsciously, 
greatly influenced by the spirit of 
the age; for it might be easily 
shown, and indeed will hardly be 
disputed, that during the last fifty 
years an opinion has been gaining 
ground, that the Baconian system 
has been overrated, and that its 
favourite idea, of proceeding from 
effects to causes instead of from 
causes to effects, will not carry us 
so far as was supposed by the truly 
great, though somewhat empirical, 
thinkers of the eighteenth century. 
One point in which the inductive 
a! commonly received in 
ngland is very inaccurate, and 
which Mr. Mill has justly attacked, 
is, that following the authority of 
Bacon, it insists upon all generaliza- 
tions being conducted by ascending 
from each generalization to the one 
immediately above and adjoining ; 
and it denounces as hasty and un- 
ae any attempt to soar to a 
igher stage without niastering the 
intermediate steps.* This is an un- 
due limitation of that peculiar pro- 
perty of genius which, for want of 


* *Ascendendo continenter et gradatim, ut ultimo loco perveniatur ad maxime 
generalia ; que via vera est, sed intentata.’ Novum Organum, lib. i. aphor. xix. 


in Bacon’s Works, vol. iv. p. 268. 


London, 1778 ; 4to. 


And in lib. i. aphor. 


civ. p. 294—‘ Sed de scientiis tum demum bene sperandum est, quando per scalam 
veram et per gradus continuos et non intermissos, aut hiulcos, a particularibus 
ascendetur ad axiomata minora, et deinde ad media, alia aliis superiora, et postremo 


demum ad generalissima,’ 
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a better word, we call intuition ; and 
that, in this respect, Bacon’s philo- 
sophy was too narrow, and placed 
men too much on a par* by obliging 
them all to use the same method is 
now frequently though not generally 
admitted, and has been perceived by 
several philosophers.t The objec- 
tions raised by Mr. Mill on this 
ground, though put with great 
ability, are, as . would be the first 
to confess, not original; and the 
same remark may be made in a 
smaller degree concerning another 
objection—namely, that Bacon did 
not attach sufficient weight to the 
plurality of causes,t and did not see 
that the great complexity they pro- 
duce would often baffle his method, 
and would render another method 
necessary. But while Mr. Mill has 
in these parts of his work been anti- 
cipated, there is a more subtle, 
and, as it appears to me, a more 
fatal objection which he has made 
against the Baconian philosophy. 
And as this objection, besides being 
entirely new, lies far out of the path 
of ordinary speculation, it has hardly 
yet attracted the notice even of 
philosophic logicians, and the reader 
will probably be interested in hear- 
ing a simple and untechnical state- 
ment of it. 

Logic, considered as a science, is 
solely concerned with induction ; 
and the business of induction is to 
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arrive at causes ; or, to speak more 
strictly, to arrive at a knowledge of 
the laws of causation.§ So far Mr. 
Mill agrees with Bacon; but from 
the operation of this rule he removes 
an immense body of phenomena 
which were bout under it by the 
Baconian philosophy. He asserts, 
and I think he proves, that though 
uniformities of succession may ts 
investigated inductively, it is im- 
possible to investigate, after that 
fashion,uniformities of co-existence ; 
and that, therefore, to these last the 
Baconian method is inapplicable. 
If, for instance, we say that all 
negroes have woolly hair, we affirm 
an uniformity of co-existence be- 
tween the hair and some other pro- 
perty or a essential to the 
negro. But if we were to say that 
they have woolly hair ix conse- 

uence of their skin being black, we 
should affirm an uniformity not of 
co-existence, but of succession. Uni- 
formities of succession are frequently 
amenable to induction : uniformities 
of co-existence are never amenable 
to it, and are consequently out of 
the jurisdiction of the Baconian 
ee . They may, no doubt, 

e treated according to the simple 
enumeration of the ancients, which, 
however, was so crude an induction 
as hardly to be worthy the name.|| 
But the powerful induction of the 
moderns, depending upon a separa- 


* “Nostra vero inveniendi scientias ea est ratio, ut non multum ingeniorum 


acumini et robori relinquatur ; sed que ingenia et intellectus fere exaequet.’— 


Novum Organum, lib. i. aphor. lxi.; Bacon’s Works, vol. iv. p. 275. And in 
lib. i, aphor. exxii. [ Works, vol. iv. p. 301], ‘ Nostra enim via inveniendi scientias 
exaequat fere ingenia, et non multum excellentiae eorum relinquit; cum omnia 
per certissimas regulas et demonstrationes transigat.’ 

¢ And is noticed in Whewell’s Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences, 1847, vol. ii. 
p. 240; though this celebrated writer, so far from connecting it with Bacon’s 
doctrine of gradual and uninterrupted ascent, considers such doctrine to be the 
peculiar merit of Bacon; and accuses those who hold a contrary opinion, of ‘ dim- 
ness of vision,’ pp. 126, 232. Happily, all are not dim who are said to be so. 

t Mill’s Logic, fourth edition, vol. ii. p. 321. I am almost sure this remark 
had been made before. 

§ ‘The main question of the science of logic is induction, which however is 
almost entirely passed over by professed writers on logic.’—Mill’s Logic, vol. i. 
p- 309. ‘The chief object of inductive logic is to point out how the laws of 
causation are to be ascertained.’—Vol. i. p. 407. ‘The mental process with which 
logic is conversant, the operation of ascertaining truths by means of evidence, is 
always, even when appearances point to a different theory of it, a process of 
induction,’—Vol. ii. p. 177. 

| The character of the Aristotelian induction is so justly portrayed by Mr. 
Maurice in his admirable account of the Greek philosophy, that 1 cannot resist the 
pleasure of transcribing the passage. ‘ What this induction is, and how entirely 
it differs from that process which bears the same name in the writings of Bacon, 
the reader will perceive the more he studies the different writings of Aristotle. 
He will find, first, that the sensible phenomenon is taken for granted as a safe 
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tion of nature and an elimination of 
disturbances, is, in reference to co- 
existences, absolutely impotent. 
The utmost that it can give is em- 
pirical laws, useful for practical 

idance, but void of scientific value. 

hat this has hitherto been the case 
the history of our knowledge de- 
cisively proves. That it always will 
be the case is, in Mr. Mill’s opinion, 
equally certain, because while, on 
the one hand, the study of uniformi- 
ties of succession has for its basis 
that absorbing and over-ruling hy- 
pothesis of the constancy of causa- 
tion, on which’ every human being 
more or less relies, and to which 
philosophers will hear of no excep- 
tion; we, on the other hand, find 
that the study of the uniformities of 
co-existence has no such support, 
and that therefore the whole field 
of inquiry is unsettled and indeter- 
minate. Thus itis that if I see a 
negro suffering pain, the law of 
causation compels me to believe 
that something had previously hap- 
pened of which pain was the neces- 
sary consequence. But I am not 
bound to believe that he possesses 
some property of which his woolly 
hair or his dark skin are the neces- 
sary accompaniments. I cling to 
the necessity of an uniform se- 
quence; I reject the necessity of 
an uniform co-existence. This is 
the difference between consequences 
and concomitants. That the pain 
has a cause, I am well assured. But 
for aught I can tell, the blackness 
and the woolliness may be ultimate 
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properties which are referrible to no 
cause ;* or if they are not ultimate 
properties, each may be dependent 
on its own cause, but not be neces- 
sarily connected. The relation, 
therefore, may be universal in re- 
gard to the fact, and yet casual in 
regard to the science. 

This distinction when once stated 
is very simple ; but its consequences 
in relation to the science of logic 
had escaped all previous thinkers. 
When thoroughly appreciated, it will 
dispel the idle dream of the univer- 
sal application of the Baeonian phi- 
losophy; and in the meantime it 
will explain how it was that even 
during Donate life, and in his own 
hands, his method frequently and 
signally failed. He evidently be- 
lieved that as every phenomenon 
has something which must follow 
from it, so also it has something 
which must go with it, and which 
he termed its Form.t If he could 
generalize the form—that is to say, 
if he could obtain the law of the co- 
existence—he rightly supposed that 
he would gain a scientific knowledge 
of the phenomenon. With this view 
he taxed his fertile invention to the 
utmost. He contrived a variety of 
refined and ingenious artifices, by 
which various instances might be 
successfully compared, and the con- 
ditions which are essential, distin- 
guished from those which are non- 
essential. He collated negatives 
with aflirmatives, and taught the 
art of separating nature by rejec- 
tions and exclusions. Yet, in regard 


starting point. That phenomena are not principles, Aristotle believed as strongly 


as we could. But, to s:spect phenomena, to suppose that they need sifting and 
probing in order that ve may know what the fact is which they denote, this is no 
part of his system.”—Maurice’s Ancient Philosophy, 1850, p. 173. Nothing can 
be better thar the expression that Aristotle did not suspect phenomena. The 
moderns do suspect them, and therefore test them either by crucial experiments or 
by averages. The latter resource was not effectively employed until the eighteenth 
century. It now bids fair to be of immense importance, though in some branches 
of inquiry the nomenclature must become more precise before the full value of the 
method can be seen. 

* That is, not logically referrible by the understanding. I say nothing of 
causes which touch on transcendental grounds ; but, barring these, Mr. Mill's 
assertion seems unimpeachable, that ‘co-existences between the ultimate proper- 
ties of things’ . . . ‘cannot depend on causation,’ unless by ‘ascending to the 
origin of all things.’—Mill’s Logic, vol. ii. p. 106. 

+ ‘ Etenim forma nature alicujus talis est, ut, ea posita, natura data infallibi- 
liter sequatur. Itaque adest perpetuo, quando natura illa adest, atque eam 
universaliter affirmat, atque inest omni. Eadem forma talis est, ut ea amota, natura 
data infallibiliter fugiat. Itaque abest perpetua quando natura illa abest, eamque 
perpetuo abnegat, atque inest soli.—Novum Organum, lib. ii. aphor. iv. ; Works, 
vol. iv. p. 307. Compare also respecting these forms, his treatise on The Advance- 
ment of Learning, book ii. ; Works, vol. i. p..§7, 58, 61, 62. 
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to the study of co-existences, all his 
caution, all his knowledge, and all 
his thought, were useless. His 
weapons, notwithstanding their 
power, could make no impression on 
that stubborn and refractory topic. 
The laws of co-existences are as 
great a mystery as ever, and all our 
conclusions respecting them are 
purely empirical. Every inductive 
science now existing is,in its strictly 
scientific part,solely a generalization 
of sequences. The reason of this, 
dune vaguely appreciated by seve- 
ral writers,wasfirst clearly statedand 
connected with the general theory 
of our knowledge by Mr. Mill. He 
has the immense merit of striking 
at once to the very root of the sub- 
ject, and showing that, in the science 
of logic, there is a fundamental dis- 
tinction which forbids us to treat 
co-existences as we may treat se- 

uences; that a neglect of this dis- 
tinction impairs the value of the 

hilosophy of Bacon, and hascrippled 
fis successors ; and finally, that the 
origin of this distinction may be 
traced backward and upward until 
we reach those ultimate laws of 
causation which support the fabric 
of our knowledge, and beyond which 
the human mind, in the present 
stage of its development, is unable 
to penetrate. 

While Mr. Mill, both by delving 
to the foundation and rising to the 
summit, has excluded the Baconian 
philosophy from the investigation of 
co-existences, he has likewise proved 
its incapacity for solving those vast 
social problems which now, for the 
first time in the history of the world, 
the most advanced thinkers are 
setting themselves to work at deli- 
berately, with scientific purpose, and 
with something like adequate re- 
sources. As this, however, pertains 
io that domain to which I too, ac- 
cording to my measure and with 
whatever power I may haply pos- 
sess, have devoted myself, I am un- 
willing to discuss here what else- 
where I shall find a fitter place for 
considering ; and I shall be content 
if I have conveyed to the reader 
some idea of what has been effected 
by one whom I cannot but regard 
as the most profound thinker Eng- 
land has produced since the seven- 
teenth century, and whose services, 
though recognized by innumerable 
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persons each in his own peculiar 
walk, are little understood in their 
entirety, because we, owing partly 
to the constantly increasing mass of 
our knowledge, and partly to an ex- 
cessive veneration for the principle 
of the division of labour, are too 
prone to isolate our inquiries and to 
narrow the range of our intellectual 
sympathies. The notion that aman 
will best sueceed by adhering to one 

ursuit, is as true in practical life as 
it is false in speculative life. No 
one can have a firm grasp of any 
science if, by confining himself to it, 
he shuts out the light of analogy, 
and deprives himself of that peculiar 
aid which is derived from a com- 
manding survey of the co-ordination 
and interdependence of things and 
of the relation they bear to each 
other. He may, no doubt, work at 
the details of his subject; he may 
be useful in adding to its facts; he 
will never be able to enlarge its 
philosophy. For, the philosophy of 
every department depends on its 
connexion with other departments, 
and must therefore be sought at 
their points of contact. It must be 
looked for in the place where they 
touch and coalesce; it lies not in the 
centre of each science, but on the 
confines and margin. This, however, 
is a truth which men are apt to 
reject, because they are naturally 
averse to comprehensive labour, and 
are too ready to believe that their 
own peculiar and limited science is 
so important that they would not be 
justified in striking into paths which 
diverge from it. Hence we see phy- 
sical philosophers knowing alban 
of political economy, political eco- 
nomists nothing of physical science, 
and logicians nothing of either. 
Hence, too, there are few indeed 
who are capable of measuring the 
enormous field which Mr. Mill has 
traversed, or of scanning the depth 
to which in that field he has sunk 
his shaft. 

It is from such a manas this, tha’ 
a work has recently issued upon a 
subject far more important than any 
which even he had previously in- 
vestigated, and in fact the most 
important with which the human 
mind can grapple. For, Liberty is 
the one thing most essential to the 
right development of individuals 
and to the real grandeur of nations. 

mM2 
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‘Tt is a product of knowledge when 
knowledge advances in a healihy 
and regular manner; but if under 
certain unhappy circumstances it 
is opposed by what seems to be 
knowledge, then, in God’s name, 
let knowledge perish and Liberty 
be preserved. Liberty is not a 
means to an end, it is an end 
itself. To secure it, to enlarge 
it, and to diffuse it, should be the 
main object of all social arrange- 
ments and of all political con- 
trivances. None but a pedant or a 
tyrant can put science or literature 
in competition with it. Within 
certain limits, and very small limits 
too, it is the inalienable prerogative 
of man, of which no force of cireum- 
stances and no lapse of time can 
deprive him. He has no right to 
barter it away even from himself, 
still less from his children. It is 
the foundation of all self-respect, 
and without it the great doctrine of 
moral responsibility would degene- 
rate into a lie and a juggle. Itisa 
sacred deposit, and the love of it 
is a holy instinct engraven in our 
hearts. And if it could be shown 
that the tendency of advancing 
knowledge is to encroach upon it ; 
if it could be proved that in the 
march of what we call civilization, 
the desire for liberty did necessarily 
decline, and the exercise of liberty 
become less frequent ; if this could 
be made apparent, I for one should 
wish that the human race might 
halt in its career, and that we might 
recede step by step, so that the very 
trophies and memory of our glory 
should vanish, sooner than that 
men were bribed by their splendour 
to forget the sentiment of their own 
personal dignity. 

But it cannot be. Surely it can- 
not be that we, improving in all 
other things, should be retrograding 
in the most essential. Yet, among 
thinkers of great depth and authority 
there is a fear that such is the case. 
With that fear I cannot agree; but 
the existence of the fear, and the 
discussions to which it has led and 
will lead, are extremely salutary, as 
calling our attention to an evil which 
in the eagerness of our advance we 
might otherwise overlook. We are 
stepping on at a rate of which no 
previous example has been seen; 
and it is good that, amid the pride 
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and flush of our prosperity,we should 
be made to inquire what price we 
have paid for our success. Let us 
compute the cost as well as the gain. 
Before we announce our fortune we 
should balance our books. Every 
one, therefore, should rejoice at the 
appearance of a work in which for 
the first time the great question of 
Liberty is unfolded in all its di- 
mensions, considered on every side 
and from every aspect, and brought 
to bear upon our present condition 
with a steadiness of hand and a 
clearness of purpose which they will 
most admire who are most accus- 
tomed to reflect on this difficult and 
complicated topic. 

In the actual state of the world, 
Mr. Mill rightly considers that the 
least important part of the question 
of liberty is that which concerns the 
relation between subjects and rulers, 
On this point, notwithstanding the 
momentary ascendancy of despotism 
on the Continent, there is, I believe, 
nothing to dread. In France, and 
Germany, the bodies of men are en- 
slaved, but not their minds. Nearly 
all the intellect of Europe is arrayed 
against tyranny, and the ultimate 
result of such a struggle can hardly 
be doubted. The immense armies 
which are maintained, and which 
some mention as a proof that the 
love of war is increasing instead of 
diminishing, are merely an evidence 
that the governing classes distrust 
and suspect the future, and know 
that their real danger is to be found 
not abroad but at home. They fear 
revolution far more than invasion. 
The state of foreign affairs is their 
pretence for arming; the state of 
public opinion is the cause. And 
right glad they are to find a decent 
pretext for protecting themselves 
from that punishment which many 
of them richly deserve. But I can- 
not understand how any one who 
has carefully studied the march of 
the European mind, and has seen it 
triumph over obstacles ten times 
more formidable than these, can 
really apprehend that the liberties 
of Europe will ultimately fall before 
those who now threaten their exist- 
ence. When the spirit of freedom 
was far less strong and less uni- 
versal, the task was tried, and tried 
invain. It is hardly to be supposed 
that the monarchical principle, de- 
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erepit as it now is, and stripped of 
that dogma of divine right which 
long upheld it, can eventually with- 
stand the pressure of those general 
causes which, for three centuries, 
have marked it for destruction. 
And, since despotism has chosen 
the institution of monarchy as that 
under which it seeks a shelter, and 
for which it will fight its last battle, 
we may fairly assume that the 
danger is less imminent than is 
commonly imagined, and that they 
who rely on an old and enfeebled 
rinciple, with which neither the re- 
igion nor the affections of men are 
associated as of yore, will find that 
they are leaning on a broken reed, 
and that the sceptre of their power 
will pass from them. 

I cannot, therefore, participate in 
the feelings of those who look with 
apprehension at the present con- 
dition of Europe. Mr. Mill would 
— take a less sanguine view ; 

ut it is observable that the greater 
- of his defence of liberty is not 

irected against political tyranny. 
There is, however, another sort of 
tyranny which is far more insidious, 
and against which he has chiefly 
bent his efforts. This is the despo- 
tism of custom, to which ordinary 
minds entirely succumb, and before 
which even strong minds quail. But 
custom being merely the product of 
public opinion, or rather its external 
manifestation, the two principles of 
custom and opinion must be con- 
sidered together ; and I will briefly 
state how, according to Mr. Mill, 
their joint action is producing serious 
mischief, and is threatening mischief 
more serious still. 

The proposition which Mr. Mill 
undertakes to establish, is that so- 
ciety, whether acting by the legis- 
lature or by the influence of public 
Opinion, has no right to inter- 
fere with the conduct of any in- 
dividual for the sake of his own 
good. Society may interfere with 
him for their good, not for his. If 
his actions hurt them, he is, under 
certain circumstances, amenable to 
their authority; if they only hurt 
himself, he isnever amenable. The 
proposition, thus stated, will be ac- 
ceded to by many persons who, in 
practice, repudiate it every day of 
their lives. The ridicule which is 
cast upon whoever deviates from an 
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established custom, however trifling 
and foolish that custom may be, 
shows the determination of society 
to exercise arbitrary sway over in- 
dividuals. On the most insignificant 
as well as on the most important 
matters, rules are laid down which 
no one dares to violate, except in 
those extremely rare cases in which 
great intellect, great wealth, or great 
rank enable a man rather to com- 
mand society than to be commanded 
by it. The immense mass of man- 
kind are, in regard to their usages, 
ina state of social slavery ; each man 
being bound under heavy penalties 
to conform to the standard of life 
common to his own class. How 
serious those penalties are, is evident 
from the fact that though innume- 
rable persons complain of prevailing 
customs and wish to shake them off, 
they dare not do so, but continue to 
practise them, though frequently at 
the expense of health, comfort, and 
fortune. Men, not cowards in other 
respects, and of a fair share of moral 
courage, are afraid to rebel against 
this grievous and exacting tyranny. 
The consequences of this are in- 
jurious, not only to those who desire 
to be freed from the thraldom, but 
also to those who do not desire to 
be freed; that is, to the whole of 
society. Of these results, there are 
two particularly mischievous, and 
which, in the opinion of Mr. Mill, 
are likely to gain ground, unless 
some sudden change of sentiment 
should occur. 

The first mischief is, that a suffi- 
cient number of experiments are not 
made respecting the different ways 
of living; from which it happens 
that the art of life is not so well 
understood as it otherwise would 
be. If society were more lenient to 
eccentricity, and more inclined to 
examine what is unusual than to 
laugh at it, we should find that 
many courses of conduct which we 
call whimsical, and which according 
to the ordinary standard are utterly 
irrational, have more reason in them 
than we are disposed to imagine. 
But, while a country or an age will 
obstinately insist upon condemning 
all human conduct which is not in 
accordance with the manner or 
fashion of the day, deviations from 
the straight line will be rarely 
hazarded. We are, therefore, pre- 
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vented from knowing how far such 
deviations would be useful. By dis- 
couraging the experiment, we retard 
the knowledge. On this account, 
if on no other, it is advisable that 
the widest latitude should be given 
to unusual actions, which ought to 
be valued as tests whereby we may 
ascertain whether or not particular 
things are expedient. Of course,the 
essentials of morals are not to be 
violated, nor the public peace to be 
disturbed. But short of this, every 
indulgence should be granted. For 
progress depends upon change ; and 
it is only by practising uncustomary 
things that we can discover if they 
are fit to become customary. 

The other evil which society in- 
flicts on herself by her own tyrann 
is still more serious; and aia 
I cannot go with Mr. Mill in con- 
sidering the danger to be so immi- 
nent as he does, there can, I think, 
be little doubt that it is the one 
weak point in modern civilization ; 
and that it is the only thing of im- 
portance in which, if we are not 
actually receding, we are making no 
perceptible advance. 

This is, that most precious and 
inestimable quality, the quality of 
individuality. That the increasing 
authority of society, if not counter- 
acted by other causes, tends to limit 
the exercise of this quality, seems 
indisputable. Whether or not there 
are counteracting causes is a ques- 
tion of great complexity, and could 
not be discussed without entering 
into the general theory of our ex- 
isting civilization. With the most 
“unfeigned deference for every opi- 
nion enunciated by Mr. Mill, I 
venture to differ from him on this 
matter, and to think that, on the 
whole, individuality is not diminish- 
ing, and that so far as we can esti- 
mate the future, it is not likely to 
diminish. But it would ill become 
any man to combat the views of this 
great thinker, without subjecting the 
point at issue to a rigid and careful 
analysis; and as I have not done so, 
I will not weaken my theory by 
advancing imperfect arguments in 
its favour, but will, as before, confine 
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myself to stating the conclusions at 
which he has arrived, after what has 
evidently been a train of long and 
anxious reflection. 

According to Mr. Mill, things are 
tending, and have for some time 
tended, to lessen the influence of 
original minds, and to raise medi- 
ocrity to the foremost place. In- 
dividuals are lost in the crowd. 
The world is ruled not by them, but 
by public opinion; and public 
opinion, being the voice of the many, 
is the voice of mediocrity. Affairs 
are now governed by average men, 
who will not pay to great men the 
deference that was formerly yielded. 
Energy and originality being less 
aap are becoming more rare ; 
and in England in particular, real 
energy has hardly any field, except 
in business, where a large amount 
of it undoubtedly exists.* Our 
greatness is collective, and depends 
not upon what we do as individuals, 
but upon our power of combining. 
In every successive generation, men 
more resemble each other in all 
respects. They are more alike in 
their civil and political privileges, 
in their habits, in their tastes, in 
their manners, in their dress, in 
what they see, in what they do, in 
what they read, in what they think, 
and in what they say. On all sides 
the process of assimilation is going 
on. Shades of character are being 
blended, and contrasts of will are 
being reconciled. As a natural 
consequence, the individual life, that 
is, the life which distinguishes each 
man from his fellows, is perishing. 
The consolidation of the many 
destroys the action of the few. 
While we amalgamate the mass, we 
absorb the unit. 

The authority of society is, in this 
way, ruining society itself. For, the 
human faculties can, for the most 
part, only be exercised and disci- 
_— by the act of choosing ; but 

e who does a thing merely because 
others do it, makes no choice at all. 
Constantly copying the manners 
and opinions of our contemporaries, 
we strike out nothing that is new; 
we follow on in a dull and monoto- 


* “There is now scarcely any outlet for energy in this country except business. 
The energy expended in that may still be regarded as considerable.’—Mill On 


Liberty, p. 125. 


I suppose that, underthe word business, Mr. Mill includes poli- 


tical and the higher class of official pursuits. 
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nous uniformity. We go where 
others lead. ‘The field of option is 
being straitened; the number of 
alternatives is diminishing. And 
the result is, a sensible decay of that 
vigour and raciness of character, 
that diversity and fulness of life, 
and that audacity both of concep- 
tion and of execution which marked 
the strong men of former times, 
and enabled them at once to im- 
prove and to guide the human 
species. 

Now all this is gone, perhaps 
never to return, unless some great 
convulsion should previously occur. 
Originality is dying away, and is 
being replaced by a spirit of servile 
and apish imitation. We are dege- 
nerating into machines who do the 
will of society; our impulses and 
desires are repressed by a galling 
and artificial code; our minds are 
dwarfed and stunted by the checks 
and limitations to which we are per- 
petually subjected. 

How, then, is it possible to dis- 
cover new truths of real importance? 
How is it possible that creative 
thought can flourish in so sickly 
and tainted an atmosphere ? Genius 
is a form of originality; if the 
originality is discouraged, how can 
the genius remain? It is hard to 
see the remedy for tltis crying evil. 
Society is growing so strong as to 
destroy individuality; that is, to 
destroy the very quality to which 
our civilization, and therefore our 
social fabric, is primarily owing. 

The truth is, that we must vindi- 
cate the right of each man to do 
what he likes, and to say what he 
thinks, to an extent much greater 
than is usually supposed to be either 
safe or decent. This we must do 
for the sake of society, quite as much 
as for our own sake. That society 
would be benefited by a greater 
freedom of action, has been already 
shown ; and the same thing may be 
proved concerning freedomof speech 
and of writing. In this respect, 
authors,and the teachers iiecanian 
generally, are far too timid; while 
the state of public opinion is far too 
interfering. The remarks which 
Mr. Mill has made on this, are so 


exhaustive as to be unanswerable ; 
and though many will call in ques- 
tion what he has said respecting the 
decline of individuality, no well in- 
structed person will dispute the ac- 
curacy of his conclusions respecting 
the need of an increased liberty of 
discussion and of publication. 

In the present state of knowledge 
the majority of people are so ill- 
informed as not to be aware of the 
true nature of belief; they are not 
aware that all belief is involuntary, 
and is entirely governed by the cir- 
cumstances which produce it. They 
who have paid attention to these 
subjects, know that what we call the 
will, has no power over belief, and 
that consequently a man is nowise 
responsible for his creed, except in 
so far as he is responsible for the 
events which gave him his creed. 
‘Whether, for instance, he is a 
Mohammedan or a Christian, will 
usually resolve itself into a simple 
question of his geographical antece- 
dents. He who is born in Constan- 
tinople, will hold one set of opinions ; 
he who is born in London, will hold 
another set. Both act according to 
their light and their circumstances, 
and if both are sincere both are 
guiltless. In each case, the believer 
is controlled by physical facts which 
determine his creed, and over which 
he can no more exercise authority 
than he can exercise authority over 
the movements of the planets or the 
rotation of the earth. This view, 
though long familiar to thinkers, 
can hardly be said to have been 
popularized before the present cen- 
tury ;* and to its diffusion, as well 
as to other larger and more potent 
causes, we must ascribe the increas- 
ing spirit of toleration to which not 
only our literature but even our 
statute-book bears witness. 

But, though belief is involuntary, 
it will be objected, with a certain 
degree of plausibility, that the ex- 
—- of that belief, and particu- 

arly the formal and written publi- 
cation, is a voluntary act, and 
consequently a responsible one. If 
I were arguing the question exhaus- 
tively, I should at the outset demur 
to this proposition, and should 





* Its diffusion was greatly helped by Bailey's Essays on the Formation of 
Opinions, which were first published, I believe, in 1821, and being popularly 
written, as well as suitable to the age, have exercised considerable influence. 
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require it to be stated in more 
cautious and limited terms; but, to 
save time, let us suppose it to be 
true, and let us inquire whether, if 
a man be responsible to himself for 
the publication of his opinions, it is 
right that he should ee be held 
responsible by those to whom he 
offers them? In other words, is it 
proper that law or public opinion 
should discourage an individual 
from publishing sentiments which 
are hostile to the prevailing notions, 
and are considered by the rest of 
society to be false and mischievous? 

Upon this point, the arguments of 
Mr. Mill are so full and decisive 
that I despair of adding anything 
to them. It will be enough if I give 
a summary of the principal ones; 
for it would be strange, indeed, if 
before many months are past, this 
noble treatise, so full of wisdom and 
of thought, is not in the hands of 
every one who cares for the future 
welfare of humanity, and whose 
ideas rise above the immediate inte- 
rests of his own time. 

Those who hold that an individual 
ought to be discouraged from pub- 
lishing a work containing heretical 
or irreligious opinions, must, of 
course, assume that such opinions 
are false; since, in the present day, 
hardly any man would be so impu- 
dent as to propose that a true 
opinion should be stifled because it 
was unusual as well as true. We 
are all agreed that truth is good; 
or, at all events, those who are not 
agreed must be treatedas persons be- 
yond the pale of reason, and on whose 
obtuse understandings it would be 
idle to waste an argument. He who 
says that truth is not always to be 
told, and that it is not fit for all 
minds, is simply a defender of false- 
hood; and we should take no notice 
of him, inasmuch as the object of 
discussion being to destroy error, 
we cannot discuss with a man who 
deliberately affirms that error 
should be spared. 

We take, therefore, for granted 
that those who seek to prevent an 
opinion being laid before the nie | 
do so for the sake of truth, and with 
a view to prevent the unwary from 
being led into error. The intention 
is good ; it remains for us to inquire 
how it operates. 

Now, in the first place, we can 
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never be sure that the opinion of the 
majority is true. Nearly every 
opinion held by the majority was 
once confined to the minority. Every 
established religion was once a 
heresy. If the opinions of the 
majority had always prevailed, 
Christianity would have been extir- 
pated as soon as Christ was mur- 
dered. If an age or a people assume 
that any notion they entertain is 
certainly right, they assume their 
own infallibility, and arrogantly 
claim for themselves a prerogative 
which even the wisest of mankind 
never possess. To affirm that a 
doctrine is unquestionably revealed 
from above, is equally to aflirm 
their own infallibility, since they 
affirm that they cannot be mistaken 
in believing it to be revealed. A 
man who is sure that his creed is 
true, is sure of his own infallibility, 
because he is sure that upon that 
oint he has committed no error. 
Tnless, therefore, we are prepared 
to claim, on ourown behalf, an im- 
munity from error, and an incapa- 
bility of being mistaken, which 
transcend the limits of the human 
mind, we are bound not only to 
permit our opinions to be disputed, 
but to be grateful to those who will 
do so. For, as no one who is not 
absurdly and immodestly confident 
of his own powers, can be sure that 
what he believes to be true is true, 
it will be his object, if he be an 
honest man, to rectify the errors 
he may have committed. But it 
is a matter of history that errors 
have only been rectified by two 
means; namely, by experience and 
discussion. The use of discussion 
is to show how experience is to be 
interpreted. Experience alone, has 
never improved either mankind or 
individuals. Experience, before it 
can be available, must be sifted and 
tested. This is done by discussion, 
which brings out the meaning of 
experience, and enables us to apply 
the observations that have been 
made, and turn them to account. 
Human judgment owes its value 
solely to the fact that when it is 
wrong it is possible to set it right. 
Inasmuch, however, as it can only 
be set right by the conflict and 
collision of hostile opinions, it is 
clear that when those opinions are 
smothered, and when that conflict 
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is stopped, the means of correcting 
our judgment are gone, and hence 
the value of our judgment is de- 
stroyed. The more, therefore, that 
the majority discourage the opi- 
nions of the minority, the smaller is 
the chance of the majority holding 
accurate views. But if, instead of 
discouraging the opinions, they 
should suppress them, even that 
small chance is taken away, and 
society can have no option but to go 
on from bad to worse, its blunders 
becoming more inveterate and more 
mischievous, in proportion as that 
liberty of discussion which might 
have rectified them has been the 
longer withheld. 

Here we, as the advocates of 
liberty, might fairly close the argu- 
ment, leaving our opponents in the 
dilemma of either asserting their 
own infallibility, or else of abandon- 
ing the idea of interfering with free- 
dom of discussion. So complete, 
however, is our case, that we can 
actually afford to dispense with 
what has been just stated, and sup- 
port our views on other and totally 
different grounds. We will con- 
cede to those who favour restriction, 
all the premises that they require. 
We willconcede tothemthestrongest 
position that they can imagine, and 
we will take for granted that a na- 
tion has the means of knowing with 
absolute certainty that some of its 
Opinions are right. We say, then, 
and we will prove, that, assuming 
those opinions to be true, it is ad- 
visable that.they should be com- 
bated, and that their truth should 
be denied. That an opinion which 
is held by animmense majority, and 
which is moreover completely and 
unqualifiedly true, ought to be con- 
tested, and that those who contest it 
do a public service, appears at first 
sight to be an untenable paradox. 
A paradox, indeed, it is, if by a para- 
dox we mean an assertion not gene- 
rally admitted ; but, so far from 
being untenable, it is a sound and 
wholesome doctrine, which, if it were 
adopted, would, to an extraordinary 
extent, facilitate the progress of 
society. 

Supposing any well-established 
Opinion to be certainly true, the 
result of its not being vigorously 
attacked is, that it becomes more 
passive and inert than it would 
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otherwise be. This, as Mr. Mill 
observes, has been exemplified in 
the history of Christianity. In the 
early Church, while Christianity was 
struggling against innumerable op- 
ponents, it displayed a life and an 
energy which diminished in propor- 
tion as theopposition was withdrawn. 
When an enemy is at the gate, the 
garrison is alert. If the enemy re- 
tires, the alertness slackens ; and if 
he disappears altogether, nothing 
remains but the mere forms and 
duty of discipline, which, unen- 
livened by danger, grow torpid and 
mechanical. This is a law of the 
human mind, and is of. universal 
application. Every religion, after 
being established, loses much of its 
vitality. Its doctrines being less 
questioned, it naturally happens 
that those who hold them, scrutinize 
them less closely, and therefore 
grasp them less firmly. Their wits 
being no longer sharpened by con- 
troversy, what was formerly a living 
truth dwindles into a dead dogma. 
The excitement of the battle being 
over, the weapons are laid aside ; 
they fall into disuse; they grow 
rusty ; the skill and fire of the war- 
rior are gone. It is amid the roar 
of thecannon, the flash of the bayonet, 
and the clang of the trumpet, that 
the forms of men dilate ; they swell 
with emotion; their bulk increases ; 
their stature rises, and even small 
natures wax into great ones, able to 
do all and to dare all. 

So, indeed, it is. Onany subject, 
universal acquiescence always en- 
genders universal apathy. By a 
parity of reasoning, the greater the 
acquiescence the greater the apathy. 
All hail, therefore, to those who, b 
attacking a truth, prevent that truth 
from slumbering. All hail to those 
bold and fearless natures, the here- 
tics and innovators of their day, 
who, rousing men out of their lazy 
sleep, sound in their ears the tocsin 
and the clarion, and force them to 
come forth that they may do battle 
for their creed. Of all evils, torpor 
is the most deadly. Give us pura- 
dox, give us error, give us what you 
will, so that you save us from stag- 
nation. It is the cold spirit of 
routine which is the sishtobada of 
our nature. It sits upon men like 
a blight, blunting their faculties, 
withering their powers, and making 
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them both unable and unwilling 
either to struggle for the truth, or 
to figure to enedion what it is 
that they really believe. 

See how this has acted in regard 
to the doctrines of the New Testa- 
ment. When those doctrines were 
first propounded, they were vigor- 
ously assailed, and therefore the 
early Christians clung to them, 
realized them, and bound them up 
in their hearts to an extent unpa- 
ralleled in any subsequent age. 
Every Christian professes to believe 
that it is good to be ill-used and 
buffeted ; that wealth is an evil, 
because rich men cannot enter the 
kingdom of heaven; that if your 
cloak is taken, you must give your 
coat also ; that if you are smitten on 
one cheek, you should turn round 
and offer the other. ‘These, and 
similar doctrines, the early Chris- 
tians not only professed, but acted 
up to and followed. The same doc- 
trines are contained in our Bibles, 
read in our churches, and preached 
in our pulpits. Who is there that 
obeys them? And what reason is 
there for this universal defection, 
beyond the fact that when Chris- 
tianity was constantly assailed, those 
whoreceiveditstenets heldthem with 
a tenacity, and saw them with a 
vividness, which cannot be expected 
in an age that sanctions them by 
general acquiescence ? + Now, in- 
deed, they are not’ only acquiesced 
in, they are also watched over and 
sedulously protected. They are pro- 
tected by law, and by that public 
opinion which is infinitely more 
powerful than any law. Hence it is, 
that to them, men yield a cold and 
lifeless assent; they hear them and 
they talk about them, but whoever 
was to obey them with that scrupu- 
lous fidelity which was formerly 

ractised, would find to his cost 

ow much he had mistaken his age, 
and how great is the difference, in 
vitality and in practical effect, be- 
tween doctrines which are generally 
received and those which are fear- 
lessly discussed. 

In proportion as knowledge has 
advanced,and habits of correct think- 
ing been diffused, men have gra- 
dually approached towards these 
views of liberty, though Mr. Mill 
has been the first to bring them to- 
gether in a thoroughly comprehen- 
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sive spirit, and to concentrate in a 
single treatise all the arguments in 
their behalf. How everything has 
long tended to this result, must be 
known to whoever has studied the 
history of the English mind. What- 
ever may be the case respecting the 
alleged decline of individuality, and 
the increasing tyranny of custom, 
there can, at all events, be no doubt 
that, in religious matters, public opi- 
nion is constantly becoming more 
liberal. The legal penalties which 
our ignorant and intolerant ances- 
tors inflicted upon whoever differed 
from themselves, are now some of 
them repealed, and some of 
them obsolete. Not only have we 
ceased to murder or torture those 
who disagree with us, but, strange 
to say, we have even recognized 
their claim to political rights as 
well as to civil equality. ‘The ad- 
mission of the Jews into Parlia- 
ment, that just and righteous mea- 
sure, which was carried in the teeth 
of the most cherished and inveterate 
prejudice, is a striking proof of the 
forceofthegeneral movement; asalso 
is the rapidly increasing disposition 
to abolish oaths, and to do away in 
public life with every species of re- 
ligious tests. Partly as cause, and 
partly as effect of all this, there 
never was a period in which so 
many bold and able attacks were 
made upon the prevailing theology, 
and in which so many heretical doc- 
trines were propounded, not only 
by laymen, but occasionally by 
ministers of the church, some of the 
most eminent of whom have, dur- 
ing the present generation, come 
forward to denounce the errors in 
their own system, and to point out 
the flaws in their own creed. The 
unorthodox character of physical 
science is equally notorious ; and 
many of its professors do not scruple 
to impeach the truth of statements 
which are still held to be essential, 
and which, in other days, no one 
could have impugned without ex- 

sing himself to serious danger. 

n former times, such men would 
have been silenced or punished; 
now, they are respected and valued ; 
their works are eagerly read, and 
the circle of their influence is 
steadily widening. According to 
the letter of our law-books, these, 
and similar publications, which fear- 
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less and inquisitive men are pouring 
into the public ear, are illegal, and 
Government has the power of prose- 
cuting their authors. The state of 
opinion, however, is so improved, 
that such prosecutions would be 
fatal to any Government which 
instigated them. We have, there- 
fore, every reason to congratulate 
ourselves on having outlived the 
reign of open persecution. We 
may fairly suppose that the cruelties 
which our forefathers committed in 
the name of religion, could not now 
be perpetrated, and that it would 
be impossible to punish a man 
merely because he expressed notions 
which the majority considered to be 
profane and mischievous. 

Under these circumstances, and 
seeing that the practice of prosecut- 
ing men for uttering their sentiments 
on religious matters has been for 
many years discontinued, an attempt 
to revive that shameful custom 
would, if it were generally known, 
be at once scouted. It would be 
deemed unnatural as well as cruel: 
out of the ordinary course, and 
wholly unsuited to the humane and 
liberal notions of an age which seeks 
to relax penalties rather than to 
multiply them. As to the man who 
might be mad enough to make the 
attempt, we should look upon him 
in the light in which we should re- 
gard some noxious animal, which, 
being suddenly let loose, went about 
working harm, and undoing all the 
good that had been previously done. 

Ve should hold him to be a 
nuisance which it was our duty 
either to abate, or to warn people 
of. To us, he would be a sort of 
— enemy; a disturber of human 
happiness ; a creature hostile to the 
human species. If he possessed 
authority, we should loathe him the 
more, as one who, instead of employ- 
ing for the benefit of his country 
the power with which his country 
had entrusted him, used it to gratify 
his own malignant prejudices, or 
maybe to humour the spleen of some 
wretched and intolerant faction with 
which he was connected. 

Inasmuch, therefore, as, in the 
present state of English society, any 

unishment inflicted for the use of 
anguage which did not tend to 
break the public peace, and which 
was neither seditious in reference to 
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the State, nor libellous in reference 
to individuals, would be simply a 
wanton cruelty, alien to the genius 
of our time, and capable of producing 
no effect beyond reviving intole- 
rance, exasperating the friends of 
liberty, and bringing the adminis- 
tration of justice into disrepute, it 
was with the greatest astonishment 
that I read in Mr. Mill’s work that 
such a thing had occurred in this 
country, and at one of our aesizes, 
less than two years ago. Notwith- 
standing my knowledge of Mr. 
Mill’s accuracy, I thought that, in 
this instance, he must have been 
mistaken. I supposed that he had 
not heard all the circumstances, and 
that the person punished had been 
guilty of some other offence. I 
could not believe that in the year 
1857, there was a judge on the Eng- 
lish bench who would sentence a 
poor man of irreproachable charac- 
ter, of industrious habits, and sup- 
porting his family by the sweat of 
his brow, to twenty-one months’ 
imprisonment, merely because he 
had uttered and written on a gate a 
few words respecting Christianity. 
Even now, when I have carefully 
investigated the facts to which Mr. 
Mill only alludes, and have the 
documents before me, I can hardly 
bring myself to realize the events 
which have actually occurred, and 
which I will relate, in order that 
public opinion may take cognizance 
of a transaction which happened in 
a remote part of the kingdom, but 
which the general welfare requires 
to be bruited abroad, so that men 
may determine whether or not such 
things shall be allowed. 

In the summer of 1857, a poor 
man, named Thomas Pooley, was 
gaining his livelihood as a common 
labourer in Liskeard, in Cornwall, 
where he had been well known for 
several years, and had always borne 
a high character for honesty, indus- 
try, and sobriety. His habits were 
so eccentric, that his mind was justly 
reputed to be disordered; and an 
accident which happened to him 
about two years before this period, 
had evidently inflicted some serious 
injury, as since then his demeanour 
had become more strange and ex- 
citable. Still, he was not only per- 
fectly harmless, but was a very 
useful member of society, respected 
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by his neighbours, and loved by his 
family, for whom he toiled with a 
zeal rare in his class, or indeed in 
any class. Among other hallucina- 
tions, he believed that the earth was 
a living animal, and, in his ordinary 
employment of well-sinking, he 
avoided digging too deeply, lest he 
should penetrate the mr of the 
earth, and wound some vital part. 
He also imagined that if he hurt the 
earth, the tides would cease to flow ; 
and that nothing being really mor- 
tal, whenever a child died it reap- 

eared at the next birth in the same 
amily. Holding all nature to be 
animated, he moreover fancied that 
this was in some way connected 
with the potato-rot, and, in the wild- 
ness of his vagaries, he did not hesi- 
tate to say that if the ashes of burnt 
Bibles were strewed over the fields, 
the rot would cease. This was asso- 
ciated, in his mind, with a foolish 
dislike of the Bible itself, and an 
hostility against Christianity; in 
reference,however,to whichhe could 
hurt no one, as not only was he very 
ignorant, but his neighbours, regard- 
ing him as crackbrained, were un- 
influenced by him; though in the 
other relations of life he was valued 


and respected by his employers, and 
indeed by all who were most ac- 
quainted with his disposition. 

This singular man,who was known 
by the additional peculiarity of 
wearing a long beard, wrote upon a 
gate a few very silly words expres- 


sive of his opinion respecting the 
potato-rot and the Bible, and also 
of his hatred of Christianity. For 
this, as well as for using language 
equally absurd, but which no one 
was obliged to listen to, and which 
certainly could influence no one, a 
clergyman in the neighbourhood 
lodged an information against him, 
and caused him to be summoned 
before a magistrate, who was like- 
wise aclergyman. The magistrate, 
instead of pitying him or remon- 
strating with him, committed him 
for trial and sent him to jail. At 
the next assizes, he was brought be- 
fore the judge. He had no counsel 
to defend him, but the son of the 
judge acted as counsel to prosecute 
i. The father and the son per- 
formed their parts with zeal, and 
were perfectly successful. Under 
their auspices, Pooley was found 
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guilty. He was brought up for 
judgment. When addressed by the 
judge, his restless manner, his wild 
and incoherent speech, his disor- 
dered countenance and glaring eye, 
betokened too surely the disease of 
his mind. But neither this, nor the 
fact that he was ignorant, poor, and 
friendless, produced any effect upon 
that stony-hearted man who now 
held him in his gripe. He was 
sentenced to be imprisoned for a 
year and nine months. The interests 
of religion were vindicated. Chris- 
tianity was protected, and her tri- 
umph assured, by dragging a poor, 
harmless and demented creature 
from the bosom of his family, throw- 
ing him into jail, and leaving his 
wife and children without provision, 
either to starve or to beg. 

Before he had been many days in 
prison, the insanity which was ob- 
vious at the time of his trial, ceased 
to lurk, and broke out into acts of 
violence. He grew worse; and 
within a fortnight after the sentence 
had been pronounced he went mad, 
and it was found necessary to re- 
move him from the jail to the 
County Lunatic Asylum. While 
he was lying there, his misfortunes 
attracted the attention of a few 
high-minded and benevolent men, 
who exerted themselves to procure 
his pardon; so that, if he recovered, 
he might be restored to his family. 
This petition was refused. It was 
necessary to support the judge; 
and the petitioners were informed 
that if the miserable lunatic should 
regain his reason, he would be sent 
back to prison to undergo the rest 
of hissentence. This, in all proba- 
bility, would have caused a relapse ; 
but little was thought of that; and 
it was hoped that, as he was an 
obscure and humble man, the efforts 
made in his behalf would soon sub- 
side. Those, however, who had 
once interested themselves in such 
a case, were not likely to slacken 
their zeal. The cry grew hotter, 
and preparations were made for 
bringing the whole question before 
the country. Then it was that the 
authorities gave way. Happily for 
mankind, one vice is often Sieeeed 
by another, and cruelty is corrected 
by cowardice. The authors and 
atten of this prodigious iniquity 
trembled at the risk they would run 
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if the public feeling of this great 
country were meer | The result 
was, that the proceedings of the 
judge were rescinded, as far as pos- 
sible, by a pardon being granted to 
Pooley he than five months after 
the sentence was pronounced. 

By this means, general exposure 
was avoided; and perhaps that 
handful of noble-minded men who 
obtained the liberation of Pooley, 
were right in letting the matter fall 
into oblivion after they had carried 
their point. Most of them were 
engaged in political or other prac- 
tical affairs, and they were, there- 
fore, obliged to consider expediency 
as well as justice. But such is not 
the case with the historian of this 
sadevent. No writer on important 
subjects has reason to expect that 
he can work real good, or that his 
words shall live, if he allows him- 
self to be so trammelled by expe- 
diency as to postpone to it consi- 
derations of right, of justice, and of 
truth. A great crime has been 
committed, and the names of the 
criminals ought to be known. They 
should be in every one’s mouth. 
They should be blazoned abroad, in 
order that the world may see that 
in a free country such things cannot 
be done with impunity. To dis- 
courage a repetition of the offence 
the offenders must be punished. 
And, surely, no punishment can be 
more severe than to preserve their 
names. Against them personally, I 
have nothing to object, for I have 
no knowledge of them. Individually, 
I can feel no animosity towards men 
who have done me no jharm, and 
whom I have neverseen. But they 
have violated principles dearer to 
me than any personal feeling, and 
in vindication of which I would set 
all personal feeling at nought. For- 
tunate, indeed, it is for humanity 
that our minds are constructed after 
such a fashion as to make it impos- 
sible for us, by any effort of abstract 
reasoning, to consider oppression 
apart from the oppressor. We 
may abhor a speculative principle, 
and yet respect him who advo- 
cates it. This distinction between 
the opinion and the person is, how- 
ever, confined to the intellectual 
world, and does not extend to the 
practical. Such a separation can- 
not exist in regard to actual deeds 


of cruelty. In such cases, our 
—— instruct our understanding. 

he same cause which excites our 
sympathy for the oppressed, stirs 
up our hatred of the oppressor. 
This is an instinct of our nature, 
and he who struggles against it does 
so to hisown detriment. It belongs 
to the higher region of the mind; 
it is not to be impeached by argu- 
ment; it cannot even be touched 
by it. Therefore it is, that when 
we hear that a poor, a defenceless, 
and a half-witted man, who had hurt 
no one, a kind father, an affectionate 
husband, whose private character 
was unblemished, and whose in- 
tegrity was beyond dispute, is sud- 
denly thrown into prison, his family 
left to subsist on the precarious 
charity of strangers, he himself by 
this cruel treatment deprived of the 
little reason he possessed, then 
turned into a madhouse, and finally 
refused such scanty redress as might 
have been afforded him, a spirit 
of vehement indignation is excited, 
partly, indeed, against a system 
under which such things can be 
done; but still more against those 
who, in the pride of their power 
and wickedness of their hearts, put 
laws into execution which had long 
fallen into disuse, and which they 
were not bound to enforce, but of 
which they availed themselves to 
crush the victim they held in their 
grasp. 

The prosecutor who lodged the 
information against Pooley, and had 
him brought before the magistrate, 
was the Rev. Paul Bush. The 
magistrate who received the infor- 
mation, and committed hin: for trial, 
was the Rev. James Glencross. 
The judge who passed the sentence 
which destroyed his reason and 
beggared his family, was Mr. Justice 
Coleridge. 

Of the two first, little need be 
said. It is to be hoped that their 
names will live, and that they will 
enjoy that sort of fame which they 
have amply earned. Perhaps, after 
all, we should rather blame the state 
of society which concedes power to 
such men, than wonder that having 
the power they should abuse it. 
But, with Mr. Justice Coleridge we 
have a different account to settle, 
and to him other language must be 
applied. That our judges should 
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have great authority is unavoidable. 
To them, a wide and discretionar 
latitude is necessarily entrusted. 
Great confidence being reposed in 
them, they are bound, by every pos- 
sible principle which can actuate an 
honest man, to respect that con- 
fidence. They are bound to avoid 
not only injustice, but, so far as they 
can, the very appearance of injustice. 
Seeing, as they do, all classes of 
society, they are well aware that, 
among the lower ranks, there is a 
deep, though on the whole a dimi- 
nishing, belief that the poor are ill- 
treated by the rich, and that even 
in the courts of Jaw equal measure 
is not always meted out to both. 
An opinion of this sort is full of 
danger, and it is the more dangerous 
because it is not unfounded. The 
country magistrates are too often 
unfair in their decisions, and this 
will always be the case until greater 
publicity is given to their proceed- 
ings. But, from our superior judges 
we expect another sort of conduct. 
We expect, and it must honestly be 
said we usually find, that they shall 
be above petty prejudices, or at all 
events, that whatever private opi- 
nions they may have, they shall not 
intrude those opinions into the 
sanctuary of justice. Above all do 
we expect, that they shall not ferret 
out some obsolete law for the 
purpose of oppressing the poor, 
when they know right well that the 
anti-Christian sentiments which 
that law was intended to punish 
are quite as common among the 
upper classes as among the lower, 
and are poten im by many 
persons who enjoy the confidence of 
the country and to whom the high- 
est offices are entrusted. 

That this is the case, was known 
in the year 1857 to Mr. Justice 
Coleridge, just as it was then known, 
and is now known, to every one who 
mixes in the world. The charge, 
therefore, which I bring against this 
unjust and unrighteous judge is, 
that he passed a sentence of ex- 
treme severity upon a poor and 
friendless man in a remote part of 
the kingdom, where he might 
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reasonably expect that his sentence 
would escape public animadversion; 
that he did this by virtue of a law 
which had fallen into disuse and 
was contrary to the spirit of the 
age ;* and that he would not have 
dared to commit such an act, in the 
face of a London audience, and in 
the full light of the London press. 
Neither would he, nor those who 
supported him, have treated in such 
a manner a person belonging to the 
upper classes. No. They select 
the most inaccessible county in 
England, where the press is least 
active and the people are most 
illiterate, and there they pounce 
upon a defenceless man A pms 
him the scapegoat. He is to be the 
victim whose vicarious sufferings 
may atone for the offences of more 
powerful unbelievers. Hardly a 
year goes by, without some writer 
of influence and ability attacking 
Christianity, and every such attack 
is punishable by law. Why did not 
Mr. Justice Coleridge, and those 
who think like him, put the law into 
force against those writers? Why 
do they not do it now? Why do 
they not have the learned and the 
eminent indicted and thrown into 
prison? Simply because they dare 
not. I defy them to it. They are 
afraid of the odium; they tremble 
at the hostility they would incur 
and at the scorn which would be 
heaped upon them, both by their 
contemporaries and by posterity. 
Happily for mankind, literature is a 
real power, and tyranny quakes at 
it. ut to me it appears, that men 
of letters perform the least part of 
their duty when they defend each 
other. It is their proper function, 
and it ought to be their glory, to 
defend the weak against the strong, 
and to uphold the poor against the 
rich. This should be their pride 
and their honour. I would it were 
known in every cottage, that the in- 
tellectual classes sympathize, not 
with the upper ranks but with the 
lower. I would that we made the 
freedom of the people our first 
consideration. Then, indeed, would 
literature be the religion of liberty, 


* Or rather by virtue of the cruel and persecuting maxims of our old Common 
Law, established at a period when it was a matter of religion to burn heretics and 


to drown witches. 


Why did not such a judge live three hundred years ago? He 


has fallen upon evil times and has come too late into the world. 
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and we, priests of the altar, minis- 
tering her sacred rites, might feel 
that we act in the purest spirit 
of our creed when we denounce 
tyranny in high places, when we 
ps the insolence of office, and 
when we vindicate the cause of 
Thomas Pooley against Justice 
Coleridge. 

For my part, I can honestly say 
that I have nothing exaggerated, 
nor set down aught in malice. What 
the verdict of public opinion may 
be, I cannot tell. I speak merely as 
a man of letters, and donot pretend 
to represent any class. I have no 
interest to advocate; I hold no 
brief; I carry no man’s proxy. 
But unless I ahequthes atin the 
general feeling, it will be considered 
that a great crime has been com- 
mitted ; that a knowledge of that 
crime has been too long hidden in 
a corner; and that I have done 
something towards dragging the 
criminal from his covert, and let- 
ting in on him the full light of 


his gross iniquity is, no doubt, 
to be immediately ascribed to the 
cold heart and shallow understand- 
ing of the judge by whom it was 
perpetrated. If, however, public 
opinion had been sufficiently en- 
lightened, those evil qualities would 
have been restrained and rendered 
unable to work the mischief. There- 
fore it is, that the safest and most 
permanent remedy would be to 
diffuse sound notions respecting the 
liberty of speech and of publication. 
It should be clearly understood 
that every man has an absolute and 
irrefragable right to treat any doc- 
trine as he thinks proper; either to 
argue against it, or to ridicule it. 
If his arguments are wrong, he can 
be refuted ; if his ridicule is foolish, 
he can be out-ridiculed. To this, 
there can be no exception. It 
matters not what the tenet may be, 
nor how dear it is to our feelings. 
Like all other opinions, it must take 
its chance; it must be roughly 
used ; it must stand every test; it 
must be thoroughly discussed and 
sifted. And we may rest assured 
that if it really be a great and valu- 
able truth, such opposition will en- 
dear it to us the more; and that we 
shall cling to it the closer, in pro- 
portion as it is argued against, 
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aspersed, and attempted to be over- 
thrown. 

If I were asked for an instance 
of the extreme latitude to which 
such licence might be extended, I 
would take what, in my judgment, 
at least, is the most important of all 
doctrines, the doctrine of a future 
state. Strictly speaking, there is, 
in the present in 2 condition of the 
human mind, no subject on which 
we can arrive at complete certainty; 
but the belief in a future state ap- 
proaches that certainty nearer than 
any other belief, and it is one which, 
if eradicated, would drive most of 
us to despair. On both these 
grounds, it stands alone. It is for- 
tified by arguments far stronger 
than can be adduced in support of 
any other opinion; and it is a 
supreme consolation to those who 
suffer affliction, or smart under a 
sense of injustice. The attempts 
made to impugn it, have always 
seemed to me to be very weak, and 
to leave the real difficulties un- 
touched. They are negative argu- 
ments directed against affirmative 
ones. But if, in transcendental in- 
quiries, negative arguments are to 
satisfy us, how shall we escape from 
the reasonings of Berkeley respect- 
ing the non-existence of the mate- 
rial world? Those reasonings have 
never been answered, and our 
knowledge must be infinitely more 
advanced than it now is, before they 
can be answered. They are far 
stronger than the arguments of the 
atheists ; and I cannot but wonder 
that they who reject a future state, 
should believe in the reality of the 
material world. Still, those who do 
reject it, are not only justified in 
openly denying it, but are bound to 
do so. Our first and paramount 
duty is to be true to ourselves; and 
no man is true to himself who fears 
to express his opinion. There is 
hardly any vice which so debases us 
in our own esteem, as moral cowar- 
dice. There is hardly any virtue 
which so elevates our character, as 
moral courage. Therefore it is, 
that the more unpopular a notion, 
the greater the merit of him who 
advocates it, provided, of course, he 
does so in honesty and singleness of 
heart. On this account, although I 
regard the expectation of another 
life, as the prop and mainstay of 
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mankind, and although I cannot 
help thinking that they who reject 
it, have taken an imperfect and un- 
comprehensive view, and have not 
covered the whole field of inquiry, 
I do strenuously maintain, that 
against it every species of attack is 
legitimate, and I feel assured that 
the more it is assailed, the more it 
will flourish, and the more vividly 
we shall realize its meaning, its 
depth, and its necessity. 

hat many of the common argu- 
ments in favour of this great doc- 
trine are unsound, might be easily 
shown ; but, until the entire subject 
is freely discussed, we shall never 
know how far they are unsound, 
and what part of them ought to be 
retained. If, for instance, we make 
our belief in it depend upon asser- 
tions contained in books regarded 
as sacred, it will follow that when- 
ever those books lose their influence 
the doctrine will be in peril. The 
basis being impaired, the super- 
structure will tremble. It may well 
be that, in the march of ages, every 
definite and written creed now ex- 
isting is destined to die out, and to 
be succeeded by better ones. The 
world has seen the beginning of 
them, and we have no surety that 
it will not see the end of them. 
Everything which is essential to 
the human mind must survive all 
the shocks and vicissitudes of time ; 
but dogmas, which the mind once 
did without, cannot be essential to 
it. Perhaps, we have no right so 
to anticipate the judgment of our 
remotest posterity, as to affirm that 
any opinion is essential to all pos- 
sible forms of civilization ; but, at 
all events, we have more reason to 
believe this of the doctrine of a 
future state than of any other con- 
ceivable idea. Let us then beware 
of endangering its stability by nar- 
rowing its foundation. Let us take 
heed how we rest it on the testi- 
mony of inspired writings, when we 
know that inspiration at one epoch 
is often different from inspiration at 
another. If Christianity should 
ever perish, the age that loses it, 
will have reason to deplore the 
blindness of those who teach man- 
kind to defend this glorious and 
consolatory tenet, not by general 
considerations of the fundamental 
properties of our common nature, 
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but. by traditions, assertions, and 
records,which do not bear the stamp 
of universality, since in one state of 
society they are lield to be true, and 
in another state of society they are 
held to be false. 

Of the same fluctuating and pre- 
carious character, is the argument 
drawn from the triumph of injustice 
in this world, and the consequent 
necessity of such unfairness being 
remedied in another life. For, it 
admits of historical proof that, as 
civilization advances, the impunity 
and rewards of wickedness diminish. 
In a barbarous state of society, 
virtue is invariably trampled upon, 
and nothing really succeeds except 
violence or fraud. In that stage of 
affairs, the worst criminals are the 
most prosperous men. But, in every 
succeeding step of the great pro- 
gress, injustice becomes more hazar- 
dous; force and rapine grow more 
unsafe ; precautions multiply ; the 
supervision is keener; tyranny and 
deceit are oftener detected. Being 
oftener detected, it is less profitable 
to practise them. In the same pro- 
portion, the rewards of integrity in- 
crease, and the prospects of virtue 
brighten. A large part of the 
power, the honour, and the fame 
formerly possessed by evil men is 
transferred to good men. Acts of 
injustice which at an earlier period 
would have escaped attention, or, 
if known, would have excited no 
odium, are now chastized, not only 
by law, but also by public opinion. 
Indeed, so marked is this tendency, 
that many persons, by a singular 
confusion of thought, actually per- 
suade themselves that offences are 
increasing because we hear more of 
them, and punish them oftener ; 
not seeing that this merely proves 
that we note them more and hate 
them more. We redouble our efforts 
against injustice, not on account of 
the spread of injustice, but on 
account of our better understanding 
how to meet it, and being more 
determined to coerce it. No other 
age has ever cried out against it so 
loudly; and yet, strange to say, 
this very proof of our superiority to 
all other ages is cited as evidence of 
our inferiority. This, I shall return 
to elsewhere ; my present object in 
mentioning it, is partly to check a 
prevailing error, but chiefly to in- 
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dicate its connexion with the subject 
before us. Nothing is more certain 
than that, as society advances, the 
weak are better protected against 
the strong; the honest against the 
dishonest ; and the just against the 
unjust. If, then, we adopt the po- 
pular argument in favour of another 
life, that injustice here, must be 
compensated hereafter, we are 
driven to the terrible conclusion 
that the same progress of civiliza- 
tion, which, in this world, heightens 
the penalties inflicted on injustice, 
would also lessen the need of future 
compensation, and thereby weaken 
the ground of our belief. The in- 
ference would be untrue, but it 
follows from the premises. To me 
it appears not only sad, but ex- 
tremely pernicious, that on a topic 
of such surpassing interest, the un- 
derstandings of men should be im- 
posed upon by reasonings which are 
so shallow, that, if pushed to their 
legitimate consequence, they would 
defeat their own aim, because they 
would force us to assert that the 
more we improve in our moral con- 
duct towards each other, the less 
we should care for a future and a 
better world. 

I have brought forward these 
views for the sake of justifying the 
general proposition maintained in 
this essay. For, it is evident that 
if the state of public opinion did 
not discourage a fearless investiga- 
tion of these matters, and did not 
foolishly cast a slur upon those who 
attack doctrines which are dear to 
us, the whole subject would be more 
thoroughly understood, and such 
weak arguments as are commonly 
advanced would have been long 
since exploded. If they who den 
the immortality of the soul, seal 
without the least opprobrium, state 
in the boldest manner all their ob- 
jections, the advocates of the doc- 
trine would be obliged to recon- 
sider their own position, and to 
abandon its untenable points. By 
this means, that which I revere, 
and which an overwhelming majority 
of us revere, as a glorious truth, 
would be immensely strengthened. 
It would be strengthened by being 
deprived of those sophistical argu- 
ments which are commonly urged 
in its favour, and which give to its 
enemies an incalculable advantage. 
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It would, moreover, be'strengthened 
by that feeling of security which 
men have in their own convictions, 
when they know that everything is 
said against them which can be said, 
and that their opponents have a fair 
and liberal hearing. This begets a 
magnanimity, and a rational con- 
fidence, which cannot otherwise be 
obtained. But, such results can 
never happen while we are so 
timid, or so dishonest, as to impute 
improper motives to those who 
assail our religious opinions. We 
may rely upon it that as long as we 
look upon an atheistical writer as a 
moral offender, or even as long as 
we glance at him with suspicion, 
atheism will remain a standing and 
a permanent danger, because, skulk- 
ing in hidden corners, it will use 
stratagems which their secresy will 
prevent us from baffling; it will 
practise artifices to which the per- 
secuted are forced to resort; it will 
number its concealed proselytes to 
an extent of which only they who 
have studied this painful subject are 
aware; and, above all, by enabling 
them to complain of the treatment 
to which they are exposed, it will 
excite the sympathy of many high 
and generous natures who, in an 
open and manly warfare, might 
strive against them, but who, by a 
noble instinct, find themselves in- 
capable of contending with any sect 
which is oppressed, maligned, or 
intimidated. 

Though this essay has been pro- 
longed much beyond my original 
intention, I am unwilling to con- 
clude it just at this point, when 
I have attacked arguments which 
support a doctrine that I cherish 
above all other doctrines. It is, 
indeed, certain that he who destroys 
a feeble argument in favour of any 
truth, renders the greatest service 
to that truth, by obliging its advo- 
cates to produce a stronger one. 
Still, an idea will prevail among 
some persons that such service is 
insidious; and that to expose the 
weak side of a cause, is likely to be 
the work, not of a friend but of an 
enemy in disguise. Partly, there- 
fore, to prevent misinterpretation 
from those who are always ready to 
misinterpret, and partly for the 
satisfaction of more candid readers, 
I will venture to state what I ap- 
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prehend to be the \safest and most 
impregnable ground on which the 
supporters of this great doctrine can 
take their stand. 

That ground is the universality 
of the, affections; the yearning of 
every mind to care for something 
out of itself. For, this is the very 
bond and seal of our common 
humanity; it is the golden link 
which knits together and preserves 
the human species. It is in the 
need of loving and of being loved, 
that the highest instincts of our 
nature are first revealed. Not only 
is it found among the good and the 
virtuous, but experience proves that 
it is compatible with almost any 
amount of depravity, and with 
almost every form of vice. No 
other principle is so general or so 

owerful. It exists in the most 

arbarous and ferocious states of 
society, and we know that even 
sanguinary and revolting crimes are 
often unable to efface it from the 
breast of the criminal. It warms 
the coldest temperament, and softens 
the hardest heart. However a 
character may be deteriorated and 
debased, this single passion is 
capable of redeeming it from utter 
defilement, and of rescuing it from 
the lowest depths. And if, from 
time to time, we hear of an appa- 
rently well attested case of its 
entire absence, we are irresistibly 
impelled to believe that, even in 
that mind, it lurks unseen ; that it 
is stunted, not destroyed; that 
there is yet some nook or cranny 
in which it is buried; that the 
avenues from without are not quite 
closed; and that, in spite of ad- 
verse circumstances, the affections 
are not so dead but that it would 
be possible to rouse them from 
their torpor, and kindle them into 
life. 

Look now at the way in which 


this godlike and fundamental prin- 
ciple of our nature acts. [As Gag 
(as we are with those whom we love, 


, and as long as the sense of security 

'is unimpaired, we rejoice, and the 

, remote consequences of our love are 
usually forgotten. i 


j-tisks areunheeded. But, when the 


| dark day approaches, and the mo- 
| ment of sorrow is at hand, other 
and yet -essential-parts of our affec- 
tion come into play. ~dadif-per- 
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ce, the struggle has been long 
and uous; if we have been 
tempted to cling to hope when hope 


should have been abandoned, so 
much the mdre are we at the last 
changed and himbleds To note the* 
slow, but inevitable march of dis- 
ease, to watch the enemy stealing 
in at the gate, to see the strength 
gradually waning, the limbs totter- 
ing more and more, the noble facul- 
ties dwindling by degrees, the eye 
paling and losing its lustre, the 
tongue faltering as it vainly tries to 
utter its words of endearment, the 
very lips hardly able to smile with 
their wonted tenderness ;—to see 
this, is hard indeed to bear, and 
many of the strongest natures have 
sunk under it. But when even this 
is gone; when the very signs of life 
are mute; when the last faint tie is 
severed, and there lies before us 
nought save the shell and husk of 
what we loved too well, then truly, 
if we believed the separation were 
final, how could we stand up and 
live? We have staked our all upon 
a single cast, and lost the stake. 
There, where we have garnered up 
our hearts, and where our treasure 
is, thieves break in and spoil. Me- 
thinks, that in that moment of deso- 
lation, the best of us would succumb, 
but for the deep conviction that all 
is not really over; that we have as 
yet only seen a part; and that 
something remains behind. Some- 
thing behind; something which the 
eye of reason cannot discern, but on 
which the eye of affection is fixed. 
What is that, which, passing over 
us like a shadow, strains the aching 
vision as we gaze at it? Whence 
comes that sense of mysterious com- 
panionship in the midst of solitude ; 
that ineffable feeling which cheers 
the afflicted? Why is it that, at 
these times, our minds are thrown 
back on themselves, and, being so 
thrown, have a forecast of another 
and a higher state? If this be a 
delusion, it is one which the aifec- 
tions have themselves created, and 
we must believe that the purest and 
noblest elements of our nature con-_ 
spire to deceive us.f So surely as 
we lose what wé love, so surely does 
hope mingle with grief. That if a 
man stood alone, he would deem 
himself mortal, I can well imagine. 
Why not? On account of his lone- 
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liness, his moral !faculties would: be 
undeveloped, and it is solely from 
them that he could learn the doc- 
trine of immortality. There is no- 
thing, either in the mechanism of 
the material universe, or in the vast 
sweep and compass of science, which 
can teach it. The human intellect, 
glorious as it is, and in its own field 
almost omnipotent, knows it not. 
For, the province and function of 
the intellect is to take those steps, 
and to produce those improvements, 
whether speculative or practical, 
which accelerate the march of na- 
tions, and to which we owe the 
august and imposing fabric of 
modern civilization. Dut this in- 
tellectual movement which deter- 
mines the condition of man, does 
not apply with the same force to the 
condition of men. What is most 
potent in the mass, loses its supre- 
macy in the unit. One law for the 
separate elements; another law for 
the entire compound. The intel- 
lectual principle is conspicuous in 
regard to the race; the moral prin- 
ciple in regard to the individual. 
And of all the moral sentiments 
which adorn and elevate the human 
character, the instinct of affection is 
surely the most lovely, the most 
werful, and the most general. 
Jnless, therefore, we are prepared 
to assert that this, the fairest and 
choicest of our possessions, is of so 
delusive and fraudulent a character 
that its dictates are not to be 
trusted, we can hardly avoid the 
conclusion that, inasmuch as the 
are the same in all ages, with all 
degrees of knowledge, and with all 
varieties of religion, they bear upon 
their surface the impress of truth, 
and are at once the conditions and 
consequence of our being. 

It is, then, to that sense of im- 
mortality with which the affections 
inspire us, that I would appeal for 
the best proof of the reality of a 
future life. Other proofs perhaps 
there are, which it may be for other 
men or for other times to work out. 
But, before this can be done, the 
entire subject will have to be re- 
opened, in order that it may be 
discussed with boldness and yet 
with calmness, which however can- 
not happen as long as a stigma rests 
on those who attack the belief; be- 
cause its assailants, being unfairly 
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treated, will for the most part be 
either timid or passionate. How 
mischievous as fell as how unjust 
such a stigma is, has, I trust, 
been made apparent, and to that 
part of the question I need not 
revert. One thing only I would 
repeat, becaus ye believe 
it to be of the deepest importance. 
Most earnestly would I again urge 
upon those who cherish the doctrine 
of immortality, not to defend it, as 
they too often do, by arguments 
which have a basis smaller than the 
doctrine itself. I'ong to see this 
glorious tenet rescued from the ju- 
risdiction of a narrow and sectarian 
theology, which, foolishly ascribin 
to a single religion the possession 0 
all truth, proclaims other religions 
to be false, and debases the most 
magnificent topics by contracting 
them within the horizon of its own_— 
little vision. ha 
i loyg and played a 
great part, contains a large amount 
of truth, or elsejit would not have 
retained its hold upon the human 
mind. To suppose, however, that 
any one of them contains the whole 
truth, is to suppose that as soon as 
that creed was enunciated the limits 
of inspiration were reached, and the 
ower of inspiration exhausted. 
‘or such a supposition we have no 
warrant, On the contrary, the 
history of mankind, if compared in 
long periods, shows a very slow, but 
still a clearly marked, improvement 
in the character of successive creeds; 
so that if we reaspn from the analogy 
of the past, we liave a right to hope 
that the improvément will continue, 
and that subtonbenk creeds will sur- 
pass ours. Using the word religion 
in its ordinary sense, we find that 
the religious opinions of men depend 
on an immense variety of circum- 
stances which are constantly shift- 
ing. Hence if is, that whatever 
rests merely = these opinions 
has in it»something transient and 
mutable.. Well,therefore, may they 
who take a distant and compre- 
hensive view, be filled with dismay 
when they see a doctrine like the 
immortality-of the soul-defended in 
-this- manner. Such advocates incur 
a heavy responsibility. They im- 
peril their own cause; they make 
the fundamental depend upon the 
casual; “they support what is per- 
NN2 
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manent by what is ephemeral; and these existed, and what, if these 
with their books, their dogmas, their were to die away, would still be 
traditions, their rituals,their records, known, and would rémain the com- 
and their other perishable con- mon heritage of the hnman species, 
trivances, they seek to prove what and the consolation of myriads yet 
was known to the world before unborn. 


Note to p. 521. 


“Ore O& te ray mpdrepoy eipnpéivwy ot Aéyot, Kai dua TOUTWY, Kai TPO Tadra, 
pia piv rioric Oa Tie traywyne. Ei yap tic ixoxoroin ixaorny THY TpoTa- 
cewy kai Tov mpoBAnpaTwr* gaivor’ av } ad Tov Spov, 7} ad To idiov, i) amd 
Tov oupBEeBnedrog yeyeynpéivn.— Aristotelis Topicorum, lib. i. cap. vi., Lipsie, 
1832, p. 104. 

Awoiopivwy Ct robrwr,/ xo dudecOa, réca ray Adywr edn Tay dtarextinwy. 
"Eore O& rd piv imaywy), TO S& cudAdoyiopdc. Kai ovddr\oyiopdc piv Ti tory, 
eipnrat modrepov. *Emaywy?} ot 7) amd THY KaBixacra imi Ta Kabddov Edodoc’ 
oloy, ei tore KUBEOVATHS O ériecTdpevoc KOaTLOTOG, Kai Hvioxog’ Kai bAwe loriv d 
émiordpevog Epi txacTov adpioroc.—Aristot. Topic., lib. i. chap. x. p. 108. 

’Eay o& pu) rey, Ov imaywyi¢ Anrrioyv, rporeivovTa imi Tey Kara pépocg 
ivavriwy. “H yap did ovddoyiopod, 7 Ov imaywyie Tae dvayKaiac Anwriov’ i 
rag piv imaywyy, Tac dé cvddoyiop’ boar Ct Niay Tpogaveic eict, Kai adrag 
mporeivovra. ‘AdndOrepdy re yap ati ty TH drocrace Kai TH imaywyy TO cupPe- 
copevov’ Kai dua rd abrag Tag yxpnoipove mooreivar Kai pr) Cuvapevoy ixtivwg 
AaBeiv, Eroywov. Tac dé mapa ravrac tipnuévacg AnwTioy piv ToITwY yap." 
ixaory 6 woe ypnoriov. "Emxdyovra piv amd tiv caSicacra imi ra Kabddov, 
kai THY yrwpipwr ixi Ta Gyvywora.—Aristot. Topic., lib. viii. cap. i. pp. 253, 254. 

’Ersi 02 waca mpdracic ovdAdOYLOTiK) 7} TOUTWY Tic torLY, EE Wy b GdrAAOY.LOpPOC, 
Hj Tiwvog rovTwy tveca’ dijdov 0, bray éripov yapw AapBavnra TY TrEiw Ta 
dpoa ipwrgy’ (i) yap Ov taywyijc, 4) Ot dpournroc, we éwi Td word Td KabddoV 
AapBavover’) ra piv caléixacra wayra Oeriov, dy y adnOi Kai Evdo—a’—Aristot. 
Topic., lib, viii. cap. vii. p. 267. 

TY piv ody Kabddrov Oswpodpey ra év piper, rp dé oixeia ode iopev. “Qor’ 
évdéxerat kai admaraoOa epi aira’ adijy oie tvavriwc, add’ Exew piv Thy 
caQodou, dxaraoOat C& ry Kard pipoc.—Aristotelis Analytica Priora, lib. ii. cap. 
xxiii., Lipsiz, 1832, p. 134. 

e s , . s ~ a 9 > ~ > . : 

Aravra yap moreboper i) due ovddoyopod, i) &E imaywyij¢. “Emaywy)) piv 
obv tort Kai 6 2 ixaywyi¢ cvddoytopodc Td dua Tov éripov Oarepoy akpoy TH péow 
ovd\doyicasPa.—Aristot. Analyt. Prior., lib. ii. cap. xxv. p. 138. 

Pavepiy Ct Kai, Sti, ei Tic aicOnor éixdédorrEV, avayKn, Kai émioTipny Twa 
éeAehorrévat, ijy adbvaroy AaBeiv’ eiwep pavOdvopev 7 tmaywy)s, i) a7odeite. 
“Eore & 1) piv arddakic ix rév Kabddov’ 7) & iraywy? tk rey Kata pipoc’ adi- 
varov O& ra KaOddov Gewpijoa, ei pi) Ov tmaywyhe’ (émrei Kai ra &E apapicewe 
Aeyopeva Fora Cr ixaywync yvwoma, tay rig BobrAnTat yyooyse Touiv, dTe 
omapxe Exdorp yéver Ema, Kai ei pur) xwprorad ior, ¥ Toor ditkacroy’) imay- 
Onvar 6? ph} Exovrag aicOnow adbvaroy. . Tév yap KaBéxacroy 4 aicOnoic’ ob 
yap tvdéxerar AaBEiv abr&y tiv tmorhpny’ obre yap tx rev KaOddov avev 
traywyic, ovre cia tij¢ tmaywync avev rig aicOnoewe.—Aristotelis Analytica 
Postervora, lib. i. cap. xviii., Lipsia, 1832, p. 177. 

Kai » pév xaQdrov vonrh 1% O& Kara péipog tic aicOnow redevTg.—Analyt. 
Post., lib. i. cap. xxiv. p. 191. 

All that Aristotle knew of induction is contained in these passages. What he 
says in his Metaphysics is more vaguely expressed, or perhaps the text is more 
corrupt. The early part of the first book may, however, be looked at. 
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NOTES ON THE NATIONAL DRAMA OF SPAIN. 
BY J. R. CHORLEY. 


Cuapter I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


report of any vein of poetry 
that it is brilliant, rich, and little 
known, would seem to justify the 
wish to bring it to light; and it 
may sound like a paradox to say 
that precisely because of these 
qualities in the Spanish drama, it is 
impossible to undertake any account 
of it without a certain misgiving. 
Reasons, however, can be shown for 
this diffidence, independent of those 
which arise from deficiencies per- 
sonal to the writer. 

The special difficulty of handling 
a rare branch of art is in direct 
proportion to the extent of space 
that it occupies, and to the variety of 
meanings that it embodies; and 
this difliculty is increased when the 
object is remote, as well as consi- 
derable. Now, in respect of these 
several conditions, the drama in 
question exceeds all other ex- 
amples of modern times. It is the 
express type of a social condition 
which was like nothing else in its 
own day, and of which the day has 
long since ended. More local in 
its character than the English, more 
free and luxuriant than the French 
drama, it belongs to a phasis of 
national life not less remarkable 
than transitory. Of that life it is the 
only surviving image, imbued with 
its strong colours, and animated by 
its exclusive spirit. It was the re- 
ceiver of all its intellectual gifts, and 
all its stores of learning; the echo 
of its traditions; the herald of its 
glories; the celebration of its faith ; 
the truest reflection of its morals, the 
liveliest picture of its manners—an 
incorporation, in short, of the very 
being of the Spain of the seven- 
teenth century—in a mode and to a 
degree unparalleled on any other 
stage. ‘This, too, is embodied, with 
the warmest poetic colouring, in a 
form beyond example harmonious, 
elegant, and symmetrical ; floating, 
as it were, on a stream of verse, in 
which every tone of nature is ex- 
pressed with the ease of finished 
art; always melodious and fluent, 
whether simple or splendid, in the 


bursts of passion, or the sallies 
of humour. Nor was this the rare 
work of one or two choice hands, 
the delight of a few years only. 
Spanish comedy flourished in full 
luxuriance for more than a century, 
while a continuous succession of 
poets filled the stage with an un- 
failing supply of new pieces, the 
number of which passes calculation. 
The abundance of the Spanish 
theatre is not less remarkable than 
its historic importance as a symbol 
of the national being, and its beauty 
as a creation of art. It is, more- 
over, as I have said, a thing of the 
past. The age which it mirrors 
so brightly lies buried under the 
ruins of the Austrian dynasty ; 
its memorials, even, are decayed ; 
some of its most striking features 
are now only to be traced in the 
mimic pages of the dramatist. 
These, too, have become rare; their 
language is grown obsolete; the 
very names of the authors are 
mostly forgotten. How, with such 
disadvantages, shall a writer hope 
to give the many to whom the 
Spanish theatre is unknown, an 
adequate conception of this distant 
object, at once so manifold in sub- 
stance and pregnant in meaning; 
so fairy-like in its details, in di- 
mensions so gigantic P 

It may be thought strange to 
describe it as unknown in this 
country, where, of late years espe- 
cially, so many essays and trans- 
lations have been produced ; most, 
if not all of them, however, be 
it observed, in_ illustration of 
Calderon only. Now the very fact 
of this great dramatist being gene- 
rally regarded, not merely as one 
of the leaders of that stage, but 
as its sole representative in any 
sense in which it deserves notice, 
would of itself prove the descrip- 
tion true. It is, indeed, a sign 
of the darkness prevalent in 
this quarter, that in a region so 
wide and so luxuriant—the field, 
during a full century, of the best 
culture of a genial time, the arena 
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in which three generations of poets 
contended for honour— nothing 
should be seen but a single eminent 
figure :—while of him, even, the view 
is often partial, the criticism bor- 
rowed, and the information neither 
accurate nor complete. 

The causes to which this exclusive 
notice, such as it is, may be traced, 
will deserve examination. Signi- 
ficant by themselves, they are re-° 
lated to much that is peculiar in 
the fortunes of the Spanish drama ;_ 
above all, to its disappearance as a 
literary object from the eyes of 
Europe for more than a century 
and a half, and to the mode of its 
subsequent revival. This vicissitude 
in its fate,—a strange one, consider- 
ing its original brightness, and the 
depth of its eclipse,—stands alone 
in the annals of poetry. Yet it is 
but one among many notable acci- 
dents of a subject in which every 
part has an interest of its own, and 
nothing is commonplace or trivial. 

On the modern studies of Calde- 
ron, a single additional remark 
will suffice for the present. It does 
not merely ignore the Spanish 
drama, as a whole, to treat this poet 
as its only master—which has been 
the practice, not in England alone, 
but everywhere else ; with some re- 
cent exceptions in Germany. It is 
impossible to estimate Calderon him- 
self truly, without a notion of the 
previous development of the drama 
in which his was the last great 
appearance, and a view of his re- 
lation to predecessors and contem- 
poraries, many of whom he barely 
surpassed. The most perfect mono- 
graph on Calderon would not show 
more than a single link of this bril- 
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liant chain; and no display of his 
brightness, even, can be perfect in 
which the other links are concealed. 
Nor is it merely requisite on his 
behalf to note what had been done 
before him, and so learn what he did 
that is properly his own. The full 
comprehension of his meaning, even, 
cannot be acquired from the works 
of a single writer for a stage so con- 
ventional and idiomatic as that of 
Spain ; since many of the most arch 
or graceful traits will have no point 
whatever to those who are not 
generally familiar with the phrases 
and allusions current there. Every 
kind of indigenous poetry, but above 
all kinds popular drama, has a 
dialect of its own, not to be learned 
from other modes of composition ; 
and this is especially true of the 
Spanish, racy of its native soil be- 
yond all others: the one in which 
whatever was idiomatic in the 
common speech or quaint in the 
humour of the people, is most 
thoroughly blended with its poetry. 
The mere sense of Calderon, I re- 
peat, not to speak of the appreciation 
of his beauties and his blemishes, is 
not attainable by any one, not even 
by the Spaniard of this day, whose 
studies of the old drama begin and 
end with that single poet. Such, 
however, appears to have been the 
case with many of those to whom 
English readers are indebted for 
notices and translations of the 
Castilian author.* So that both in 
respect of what we have, and of 
what we have hitherto wanted, it 
may be truly said that this field, 
so far as literary signs can be read, 
is terra incognita to all but a few 
adventurers. 


* Apart from professed histories—of which Ticknor’s Spanish Literature is so 


eminently the best as to have superseded all others—the only exceptions that occur 
here are Lord Holland’s Lives of Lope de Vega and Guillen de Castro (2 vols., 
London, 1817), and Mr. Lewes’s Spanish Drama: Lope de Vega and Calderon, 


(r vol., London, 1846). Lord Holland’s work attests his liberal diligence in 
seeking information in Spain, at a time when its men of letters despised the 
great dramatists of the seventeenth century; and it is no wonder that with such 
guides, in a field where he was himself a stranger, he should have fallen into 
errors, so that his notices must now be termed imperfect and imaccurate. They 
are, moreover, confined to the two poets of whom he treats; and to their dramatic 
merits, his criticism, in the French manner, like that of his Madrid friends, is far 
from doing sufficient justice, 

Mr. Lewes’s essay is written with his usual ingenuity and independence of 
thought. What he says of Lope and Calderon is rather summary than exhaustive : 
but his observations, on the latter especially, are of.en just as well as lively, though 
with a somewhat negative tendency. But this sketch—in which the two figures 
only are visible, and of these, much that is essential, both in substance and detail, 
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For this there are obvious reasons, 
moral and material. Some of the 
very qualities which were the charm 
and strength of the old Spanish 
drama contributed to its extinction, 
and must forbid its being ever re- 
vived on the stage. The eagerness 
with which it took the colour of 
a transitory mode of society ; its ex- 
clusive dependence on a system of 
morals, belief, national feeling, and 
political arrogance, as hollow as it 
was imposing, doomed it to decline 
whenever this fantastic structure 
should give way. It was the off- 
spring of a time in which various 
influences, that had been at work on 
the national character for centuries, 
had reached the acmé of their effect, 
and already existed in their effects 
only. The long contest for the re- 
covery of the kingdom from the 
Moors; the religious zeal, half chi- 
valrous, half devout, to which that 
struggle gave a tone unknown else- 
where ; the pride of European su- 
premacy; the recent fame of great 
captains, lending fresh life to the 
traditions of ancient heroes; the 
romantic spirit of adventure, the 
daring, the cupidity excited by the 
discovery of a new world ;—these— 
each of which had its share in form- 
ing, in an originally vigorous and 
highly gifted race, under a southern 
climate, a state of manners, thought, 
and habits, like nothing that has 
been witnessed before or since—had 
already played their part in the 
sixteenth century: and had given 
place to a reaction which was now 
silently but rapidly undermining the 
brilliant but unsound fabric. For 
a while the original momentum kept 
up the motion of social life: and, 


Specialty of Character—Its Causes. 


as usually happens in its periods 
of transition, the poetic summary 
of a series of causes tending 
upward, took place at a moment 
when the primary impulse was 
all but expended, and a down- 
ward movement was on the eve of 
setting in. Thus it happened that 
the dramatic type of this phasis of 
society, which portrayed its special 
features in the highest relief, while 
still in vigorous growth had nur- 
tured from its birth the seeds of 
decay. It could not long survive 
the spirit from which its existence 
was derived: and it expired when 
the traits which it had seized fresh 
from the life were no longer to be 
seen there; when, instead of a 
reality enhanced by poetic art, 
it could only exhibit the fiction 
of a past, daily receding further 
from the consciousness of the people. 
The drama of the seventeenth cen- 
tury was the quintessence of all 
that preceding ages had done for 
Spain. Its form, its colour, what- 
ever gave it intrinsic force and 
flavour, sprang directly from a 
soil prepared and enriched by the 
labour of centuries: when that was 
exhausted, it was certain to fade. 
The close of the century that out- 
lived the political fall of Spain, also 
witnessed the decline of the drama, 
which owed its rise to her elevation. 
And this, by the law of its nature, 
was not a pause in its career, but a 
final crisis. It was exclusively local 
in its character, and was moreover 
the fruit of a particular season only 
in its locality. It had known no 
inspiration but the breath of the 
people; and was popular because 
of its truth to ‘the pressure of 


is omitted—cannot be said to afford more than a glimpse of the true dimensions 
and composition of the Spanish stage, or even of the position of these poets in 
respect to it as a whole. Some of Mr. Lewes’s assertions and opinions may be 
canvassed in the course of these notes. 

Professor Ticknor’s name no one conversant with letters will mention without 
gratitude and respect. His authority is justly so high, that a lover of the Spanish 
drama may be pardoned for expressing regret that this accomplished historian 
should have described it from an essentially foreign point of view, and with a bias 
which, in one of less liberal culture, might be termed prejudice. It is probably 
from some want of sympathy with this part of his subject, that it seems to have 
had less of his care than its proportion to other forms of Spanish poetry might 
have deserved ; so that its details are not always treated with his usual accuracy. 
Still, his is the only work from which English readers can gain a fair idea of the 
progress and extent of the Spanish stage. His biographical notices of its authors 
contain all that was known at the time when the work was published; and the 
forthcoming edition, said to be in preparation, will no doubt be in every respect 
improved and enlarged. 
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the time:’ so that its fate as a 
living form of art was sealed 
when the prototype had ceased to 
be, and the manners that it repre- 
sented were seen by the public on 
the boards only. 

Thus, losing its original — 
when it ceased to keep time wit 
the national pulse, and feebly sus- 
tained by tradition only where it 
had formerly commanded the pre- 
sent weiiiles of the audience, the 
drama, in relation to all but the vul- 
gar, including thosewhommere spec- 
tacle coulddelight, could thenceforth 
be said to exist only as a literary 
relic. This, although the stage was 
nominally kept up, was virtually the 
nature of the change that took place 
at the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when the state of society which 
it had embodied finally disappeared, 
giving place to another from which 
no poetic inspiration could proceed. 
I say virtually, being aware that 
some of the old masterpieces, though 
sunk in credit, continued to be acted 
throughout this period; and that a 
certain class of playwrights went on 
composing in the national style down 
to the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, if not later. This, however, 
was, as to the former, an effect 
of habit in a class of the people 
tenacious of old customs: and the 
latter were only fit to:amuse the 
populace to which they were ad- 
dressed. The vital force of the old 
drama as a show of ideas and man- 
ners in action, where the poet and 
his audience met on a common 
ground of real sympathy, had de- 
parted. It now can be but dimly 
recalled in the closet, by the study 
of other remains of the past, libe- 
rally applied to what is preserved in 
the comedies themselves. And this, 
in the case of plays written to be 
acted, is the transformation of a 
living national spectacle into an 
object of purely literary contem- 
plation. 

The change is not unimportant. 
It is essential to a fair view of the 
Spanish drama, as a form of poetic 
art,-to bear in mind that what now 
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falls within the reader’s province 
only was composed for a totally 
different region ; and I apprehend 
that not a few errors, as well of its 
admirers as of its accusers, have 
arisen from overlooking this circum- 
stance. 

Let me observe, too, that during 
their prime, these productions were 
far from being regarded, even by 
those who loved them most, as 
belonging to what we describe by 
the term literature. The honours 
in that department were reserved 
for more artificial and elaborate 
pieces—learned works in prose or 
poetical compositions in the Italian 
or ‘cultivated’ manner—most of 
which, especially the former, are 
now deservedly forgotten. The 
greatest stage success, while it pro- 
duced an eager demand for copies 
of favourite plays, might make the 
author a popular idol, but would 
not then suffice to give him eminence 
as a ‘man of letters.’ It is true 
that the most admired pieces passed 
by thousands in a rude form* from 
the boards to the press, for the 
delight of pleasure-seekers at home 
andabroad. Voluminous collections 
were issued by the booksellers ; and 
the works of some dramatists were 
celebrated in special editions, pre- 
ee some by their authors, ion 

y piratical caterers for the public. 
But in none of these forms were 
they received as anything higher 
than mere things of entertainment, 
cosas de entretenimiento. Many 
of those who wrote for the stage 
also occupied themselves in what 
were deemed the higher walks of 
composition; and here sought for 
reputation, while there profit was 
the main object; and little did they 
imagine that the studied efforts by 
which they courted fame would be 
disregarded by posterity, remember- 
ing them only for the sake of those 
lighter things, of which, if not, as 
men of letters, somewhat ashamed, 
they at least usually thought it 
becoming to speak in a tone of 
apologyt in presence of the received 
arbiters of poetical elegance. 


* Nothing, indeed, can be ruder than the loose (Sueltas) editions in which 
they were most largely circulated. 
+ Thus Lope, in the preface to the ninth part of his comedics, the first which 
was published with the author’s sanction, excuses himseif by saying that he has no 
other remedy for the licence of piratical booksellers; who not only steal, but so 
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This circumstance has place here 
chiefly as it was unfavourable to the 
preservation of the drama by means 
of the press. It was one cause of 
the neglect of authors to procure 
or superintend editions of their own 

ieces,* as also of the sordid manner 
in which most of those that appeared 
were printed, without their consent, 
by thievish booksellers. The im- 
punity with which such pirates were 
allowed to ply their trade, in defiance 
of the complaints of the poets, must 
in a great measure be ascribed to 
the same cause. Its effect was 
doubly mischievous ; first, as it dis- 
couraged the issue of authentic 
copies, and secondly, as it encou- 
raged the getting up of. editions 
scandalously incorrect and perish- 
able. The extent to which this 
abuse prevailed, and the obstacles 
which it has thrown in the way of 
the modern student, will have to be 
noticed hereafter. For the present, 
it is enough to refer to it as an 
illustration of the fact that the 
popular comedy, while at the height 
of its glory, owed little or none of 
its credit to any idea that it was a 
thing to be preserved and treasured 


as one of the brightest jewels in the - 


crown of Spanish literature. 

Still less could it be so regarded 
in the age that immediately followed 
its collapse on the boards. That 
catastrophe was not, as some modern 
Spaniards aver, au effect of the in- 
trusion of French models and criti- 
cism, in the train of the Bourbon 
kings. It had been rapidly ap- 
proaching throughout the reign of 
Charles II.; and was virtually ac- 


——— _ 
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complished long. before ane 
throne was so far secure that his 
Court could venture to take liberties 
with the national taste-+ It may 
further be asserted that, had the 
nation at the time been still pos- 
sessed of a vigorous drama of its 
own, such as it had under the last 
Austrian Philips, no production of 
foreign growth, however protected 
by the new dynasty, could have 
supplanted it in the favour of a race 
so intensely self-occupied and jealous 
of strangers as the Castilian. It 
was because the ground had been 
already exhausted, that it was un- 
able to compete with the produce of 
another soil. A change had come 
over the poetry as well as the man- 
ners of the people; and both alike 
attested the general decrepitude of 
the monarchy. The Inquisition on 
the one hand, on the other the 
abuses of despotism governed b 
favourites, had done their evil work 
on its mental no less than its political 
state. The spring of genius had 
slackened as the public spirit fell, 
and the mind of Spain was depressed 
as fatally as was her material 
strength. The old epoch, in short, 
with all its offspring, had sunk into 
mere syncope ; and no force was left 
in it to resist whatever the new age 
might bring. 

It was natural that, in such a 
crisis, sensitive natures, grieved by 
the degradation of letters and aris, 
and by the loss of their country’s 
power and credit, should welcome 
anything offered to them from a 
quarter where all these were sup- 
posed to be flourishing in the 


disfigure his plays, that he cannot call them his own: adding ‘that they were not 
written for publication, nor with any idea that they would pass from the audience 
of a theatre to the criticism of the closet.’ 

* Another is suggested by Von Schack (Hist. of Dram. Lit. in Spain, ii. 147), 
who states that the poet lost all right over his MS. when he sold it to the actors. 
This may have been the general understanding ; but that it was not without 
practical exceptions is proved by the editions which Lope, Montalvan, and others 
published of a selected number of their plays, all of which had previously been 
acted and paid for by theatrical companies. 

+ It is said in the Foreign Quarterly Review, No. 70 :—‘ The Spanish Drama 
declined because it grew imitative, and aspired after foreign elegancies.’ This is 
entirely erroneous, if the national drama, of which the writer has previously been 
tracing the progress, be the thing spoken of. It never attempted any such 
imitation ; the native and the foreign theatres stood wholly apart from each other. 
The old Spanish comedy was thrust out and despised by the partisans of the French 
drama, but never was in the slightest degree blended with it. The experiment of 
such an unnatural fusion was reserved for the moderns, who, like Zorrilla and 
others, have sought to create the stage anew by disguising imitations of Hugo and 
Dumas in the costume of the old comedy—a medley ugly and unnatural, but not 
‘classical,’ for the ‘school of Despair’ profess themselves ‘romantic.’ 
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highest perfection. They turned 
their eyes towards France, whose 
star appeared to be in the ascendant, 
because their own was already be- 
low the horizon. 

While this tendency prevailed, 
during more than a century, it was 
impossible that the literary claims 
of the national comedy should be 
recognised. Indeed, if judged by 
the rules then in force, its master- 
pieces could only be condemned as 
‘barbarous farces,’ of which all 
civilized Spaniards were bound to 
feel thoroughly ashamed. Such, 
with more or less severity in its ex- 
pression, was the general verdict of 
the educated part of society during 
the age of the Bourbons;* and,— 
offensive as it must have been to Cas- 
tilian pride, insulting as it was to 
the taste of the people who still ran 
in crowds to see a few favourite 
plays by Lope, Montalvan, and 
Roxas, or admired the conjuring 
spectacles of Salvo, or the insipi- 
dities of Comella and others, i. 
still affected to belong to the old 
school,—the sentence was neverthe- 
less submitted to ; nay, even to this 
day, it is partly in force. The 
Spaniards, indeed, have at length 
discovered that their old poetry, 
especially their drama, is oie 
something to be proud of. But they 
are still far from having wholly got 
rid of the scruples and objections 
bequeathed to them by disciples of 
Boileau, Rapin, and La Harpe. 
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During the last century the very 
exceptions to this general rule 
proved its authority. That arch- 
Castilian, Huerta, who raised an 
indignant cry against the insults of 
French critics, showed, by the 
means he took to repel them, how 
deeply he felt their rod. His at- 
tempt was to prove, by a selection 
of pieces from the old stage, that it 
had produced several in which the 
unities were not disregarded: and 
his own dramatic works were servile 
copies of the foreign pattern. 
While such was the state of literary 
subservience, it is no wonder that 
the learned should look with con- 
tempt or indifference on the plays 
of the seventeenth century, and 
reserve all the honour they had to 
bestow on the past, for authors who 
had the sanction of Italian models, 
or whom, like Cervantes and Que- 
vedo, French critics had conde- 
scended to acknowledge. 

Thus, while France gave the law 
in matters of taste, the native 
drama, after losing its place on the 
stage, could gain no admission to 
the closet; nor be regarded by 
‘ cultivated’ persons, in its literary 
aspect, as the most brilliant, rich, 
and original form of art that Spain 
had produced. Where not alto- 
gether overlooked by the polite and 
learned, it was only noticed by them 
as a subject of fastidious censure. 
This condition of things had one 
effect, at least, which is irreparable. 


* For the evidence of this state of things in the eighteenth century, it will 
























































suffice to refer to the Poética of Luzan, first published at Zaragoca in 1737 ; to the 
preface by Blas Nasarre to his edition of the Ocho Comedias, &c., of Cervantes, 
Madrid, 1749; and to Montiano y Luyando’s Discurso sobre las Tragedias Espaiiolas, 
Madrid, 1750. Those who wish for more will find a diatribe against the national 
theatre in the works of the elder Moratin, and another (Mem. de la Academia dela 
Historia di Madrid, T. V.) by Jovellanos; which Ticknor, I am sorry to say, 
admires, as showing ‘how the Spanish theatre, as it existed in the time of 
Philip IV., ought to have been regarded.’—Hist. of Sp. Lit., ii. 201. 

+ How far this went, and how long it lasted, may be read in the following 
words of a modern author (Sefior Gil y Zarate), Bibl. de Autores Espaiioles, 
t. 47, xi. After noticing ‘the discredit into which our ancient literature had fallen 
during a period of seventy years,’ and how it was overborne by the French 
influence, he proceeds :—‘ This prevailed to such an extent, that our poets were 
hardly read at all; many were utterly forgotten ; and if, now and then, the names 
of Lope and Calderon were uttered, it was solely for the purpose of insulting them 
with the epithets of barbarians and madmen. Of Tirso de Molina, Alarcon, and 
others, in spite of their merit, no one ever spoke ; and this went so far, that the 
former was regarded as a novelty on the boards when, some years after the War of 
Independence, the attempt was first made to disinter a few of his comedies.’ 

The poets named in the text, and I think Calderon also, continued to retain a 
place on the boards throughout this period, for one or two of their plays, by the 


favour of the common people, and the contemptuous sufferance of those who fancied 
themselves persons of better taste. 
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While it lasted, it was not likely 
that care should be taken to collect 
and preserve for future use the 
seattered remains of the old 
theatre, which, to judge from 
their present scarcity, must have 
perished by thousands. ‘The all 
but total disappearance, indeed, of 
many editions of the previous 
century, popular as they once had 
been, sight at first sight appear in- 
credable ; and neither the neglect of 
more than a century, nor-the frail 
material of most of the old publica- 
tions, can fully explain the sweep- 
ing destruction from which so few 
have escaped. 

There was indeed another, which 
some have thought the principal, 
cause of this havoc—the hostility, 
namely, of a powerful section of the 
clergy. The relation of the Church 
to the stage throughout the seven- 
teenth century is not the least curi- 
ous of the many peculiar features of 
its history ; and will invite observa- 
tion as we proceed further. Here 
it is enough to say, that there was 
an absolute schism in the ‘ one and 
indivisible’ body on this subject. 
The support or denunciation of the 
theatre alike found impassioned 
advocates on one or the other side 
among the clergy; presenting the 
strange anomaly of an ‘ open ques- 
tion’ in a Church which claims the 
exclusive gifts of infallibility and 
uniformity in doctrine and practice ; 
and this too in that country, of all 
others, where the Church was most 
absolute. Every incident of this 
question seems inconsistent and 
surprising. On the one hand, the 
stage is denounced by confessors 
and bishops, as a hot-bedof vice and 
irreligion; on the other, distin- 
guished theologians come forward 
to declare its value, under due re- 
gulation, as a source of harmless 
entertainment, if not a school of 
moral instruction ; while nearly all 
its best poets belong to the clerical 
body—some of them in full orders, 
the rest connected with -it in va- 
rious minor degrees. The license 
of language and in the choice of 
subjects permitted not only on the 
boards, but in pieces published with 
the usual ‘approbation’ by clerical 
censors, is not less remarkable, con- 
trasted as it is with the restraint 
laid by the authorities on every 


Destruction of its published remains, 
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kind of serious composition. The 
dramatist perhaps owed this im- 
munity, in part, to that denial of his 
claim to literary notice which has 
been mentioned as an incident of 
the palmy days of the stage. Still, 
with every allowance on this head, 
and taking also into account the in- 
terest which the hospitals, governed 
by ecclesiastics, and mainly sup- 
ported by a tax on playgoers, took 
in the revenue of the theatre, the 
liberty which it enjoyed is amazing. 

During this period the hostile fac- 
tion in the Church, though often 
successful in closing its doors, could 
never accomplish its final suppres- 
sion. They never ceased to assail 
it in the pulpits; made abstinence 
trom plays and the burning of play- 
books the price of absolution to 
such penitents as they could alarm ; 
they availed ieuaiees of public 
disasters, of death or sickness in the 
Royal family, to extort orders for 
shutting up theatres, and to forbid 
the sale of comedies by the printers ; 
and when unable to resist alto- 
gether the desires of the people, 
they at least procured edicts pro- 
scribing secular pieces, and control- 
ling the dress and conduct of the 
actresses. But against all this 
oe the drama, with a strong 

ody of the clergy and all the rest 
of the nation on its side, continually 
rose up with new vigour, and re- 
sumed its freedom amidst the re- 
joicings of the public; so that the 
assaults of zealots, powerless to 
attain the reform they aimed at, 
were simply effectual for mischief. 
They exposed the shame of the 
Church, as a body divided and 
impotent on a point of social 
morals ; and they led to the useless 
destruction of numbers of precious 
works, manuscript and printed. 
Such was the result while the drama 
was still elastic and full of life. It 
may be conceived that the prosecu- 
tion, though slackened, would be 
more ruinous in its effects when the 
original vigour of the.stage was 
gone, and it was no longer supported 
by all classes of society. The con- 
tempt of fastidious critics and the 
languor of an effete aristocracy left 
it, thus broken in credit, at the 
mercy of its monkish enemies; whose 
zeal seems to have been less active 
against the poor novelties of the 
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day than against the older treasures 
of a former age. It is supposed 
that by their industry most of the 
remaining copies of edited plays— 
of the first epoch ok gee 
perished during this period; while 
the guardians of literature, under 
the influence already described, 
looked on with indifference, and 
made no effort to save them. Thus, 
while the critics stood aloof, the re- 
mains of the elder drama, exposed 
to the rage of bigots, and subject to 
every accident of neglect and decay, 
have been all but totally obliterated. 
They are now among the very rarest 
of known books. 

We have thus, by a natural pro- 
gress, been led from the moral to 
the material causes that have 
tended to make the Spanish drama 
all but unknown to moderns. To 
the number of its acted pieces, 
those which were published, in 
whatever form, have always borne 
a small proportion; and of such 
copies or editions the greater part 
have perished. The scarcity of all 
collections published in the first 
half of the seventeenth century is 
such, that they are quite out of the 
reach of readers in general. Of 
many chief authors, the copies of 
that portion of their comedies which 
was given to the press, are now 
only to be found here and there ; 
in some cases but two or three at 
most in all the libraries of Europe : 
and these, even, seldom, if ever, per- 
fect. Of such, moreover, the no- 
tices have been but recently di- 
vulged, as they have been disin- 
terred by degrees from obscure 
hiding-places by the diligence of 
collectors and librarians. It will be 
one object in these papers to give 
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some account of the materials thus 
saved from the general wreck ; the 
matter being of interest not to 
bibliographers only, but to all who 
desire any knowledge of what the 
Spanish drama really was. For this 
purpose, indeed, it is an indispen- 
sable help, and the basis of all 
sound information. To prove this 
in detail would be out of place here ; 
but a single instance may be ad- 
duced, to show how the subject re- 
commends itself to the literary 
inquirer. I will take the excep- 
tional case of Calderon, whose atti- 
tude in modern. eyes, as the sole 
Atlas of the Castilian stage, will be 
found in some degree due to acci- 
dents of publication. 

This great man was not less for- 
tunate while living in every circum- 
stance of his career, than in the fate 
of his works after death. He is the 
only dramatist of the first class 
whose comedies were nearly all 
printed,* and have ever since been 
well preserved. For this he was 
indebted to two causes: one a ge- 
neral law of the drama, the other 
a condition special to the poet 
himself. 

Of the existence of the drama in 
its true form, as acted poetry, the 
vital requisite is continuous pro- 
duction.t Its life as a popular art 
depends on the unceasing appear- 
ance of fresh works; and when the 
creative vigour is exhausted or 
turned from the stage, the hour ofits 
death has arrived. Thus a flourish- 
ing theatre is a term which by the 
rule of the case implies a full and 
unfailing stream of new inventions; 
and this again must flow from the 
genius of many poets contending 
together for the prize of popular 


* I make no exception here in the name of Alarcon ; because, although all that 
he is now known to have written have been preserved, there are no means of 
knowing that these were all he wrote. Owing to the strange and undeserved 
neglect of his own time, there is nothing to inform us in his case but the plays 


themselves which still exist with his name. 


+ How little a solitary genius or two can effect by a limited number of works, 
with every advantage of earnest poetical zeal and liberal patronage in high 
quarters, towards the creation of a national theatre—especially when the time for 
its living growth is gone by, or in communities too small to give it a broad popular 
basis—was seen when Schiller and Goethe were united in the attempt at Weimar. 
The fate of that attempt, as well as its design and method, may be studied with 
advantage by all who are intent on a true knowledge of the pusition of the acted 
drama in reference to certain imperative conditions belonging to a peculiar state 


of social culture. 


The instance is pvinted and striking in proportion to the 


eminence in gifts and aims of the two poets, and to the total isolation and failure 


—in any truly productive sense—of their endeavours. 
in mind when we arrive at the matters to be treated of in the next chapter. 


It may be well to bear it 









applause. Hence, it may be added, 
the great dramatist is ever seen to 
appear, not singly, but as one om 
many others only less bright an 
popular than himself—the highest 
in a crowd of eminent rivals, but 
by no means a solitary figure; and 
even if a giant, like Siclewnen, he 
is as one compared with men, not 
with pygmies. This condition is 
overlooked by those who seem to 
conceive that the stage which could 
show a Lope or a Calderon may be 
comprehended in their individual 
persons. This being premised, it 
follows that, in the rapid succession 
of novelties, the pieces that win 
the favour of the day are apt to 
efface those which enjoyed it the 
day before. Thus, so long as 
new poets continued to rise and 
write, the older favourites would, 
for a time at least, fall into the 
background; and this would most 
certainly happen during periods 
when the tide of production was at 
its full, and the audiences most eager 
and exigent of variety. That it 
was so during the maturity of the 
Spanish drama, is undoubted ;* while 
we have seen, on the other hand, 
that theatrical pieces had not then 
acquired the literary consequence 
which might have ensured the due 
protection in libraries of comedies 
that had disappeared from the 
boards. Thus the elder poets were 
too easily forgotten while the stage 
festival was atits height. The torch 
—to borrow a simile from Lucretius 
—being passed from hand to hand 
as the procession swept onward, the 
bearer who held the first place for 
the moment was alone in full light 
while his predecessors were left in 
the shade. At last the time arrived 
when this movement could no longer 
be continued. No fresh competitor 
arose who could pretend to supplant 


* Luzan (Poética, ii. 26) attests the fact in positive terms :—‘The prodigious 
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the favourite in possession; the 
scenic pageant slackened its pace— 
and at length came to a standstill. 
At this crisis the torch was found in 
Calderon’s hand. 

Thus, as the inheritor of all the 
past glories of the stage, he had, in 
the eyes of his countrymen, a pre- 
sent advantage over all who had 
gone before him, independent of and 
in addition to his own great merit: 
and to this accident, perhaps, no less 
than to his deserts, we owe the pos- 
session of his comedies in a series 
all but complete. Other causes may 
in a less degree have contributed to 
their preservation. In the first place, 
Calderon had been distinguished 
beyond all other dramatists by the 
patronageof his sovereign; for whose 
private theatre alone his comedies 
were written from the year 1651 
downwards. This gave a flavour 
of selectness to no small part of 
his works, while it graced them 
with the halo of royal favour, the 
virtue of which can hardly be 
estimated in our day. Nor was 
another incident of good fortune 
wanting to this prosperous poet: 
the anti-theatrical clergy seem to 
have treated him more gently than 
any of his brilliant predecessors. 
The cause of their bitiones is not 
apparent. It cannot be ascribed to 
Calderon’s admission to holy orders; 
for Lope, Tirso, Moreto, and many 
besides, had the same privilege : nor 
to anything peculiar in the spirit of 

his profane comedies—which were 
open to censure on the same ground 
which had been taken against other 
poets: nor, finally, to his unction in 
pieces of a eae character ; for in 
this respect, at least, he by no means 
surpassed the earlier models. His 
credit at Court, in the first place, 
and afterwards some decrease of 
clerical zeal against the stage gene- 


number of dramas that Lope gave to the play-houses so inured the public to 
novelty, that no piece could be repeated after one or two first performances, even 


at a later period. 


because a new comedy was not forthcoming.’ 


Instances happened in which a theatre was closed merely 


This habit explains the pride with 


which Montalvan speaks of one of his being played for more than a fortnight 


together, as something quite exceptional. 


It was the stress of the demand thus created that tempted the poets of 
Calderon’s age, less ready and fertile than their predecessors, to avail themselves of 
older plays, which they vended, often with hardly any change, as their own ; and it 
is plain that but for the circumstance above noticed, they could not have done 


this without being detected and shamed. 
comedy, however excellent, could keep its place on the boards. 


Their security was that hardly any 


rally, when it had fallen into a 
nese condition, may perhaps 
st explain how it happened that 
the crusade against Calderon was 
less violent than that which had 
been preached against Lope and his 
contemporaries. But whatever the 
eause, the fact remains :—that, 
whereas of their works a small part 
only was published, and most of 
what was published has been lost; 
of Calderon’s comedies, on the con- 
trary, all but some eight or ten 
were printed, and have ever since 
been fairly preserved, so as to be at 
all times attainable by readers at 
large. Within two years after his 
death the first complete edition was 
undertaken by his friend, Vera Tasis, 
who published all but a few in- 
tended for the last (1oth) volume; 
which however, by some misadven- 
ture, never came to light. This 
edition was twice reprinted in the 
interval between 1689 and 1720, and 
a third was issued by Apontes in1756. 
Thus, of all the great dramatists, he 
alone, as the latest, if not the best, 
was certainly the best known; and 
it has never been difficult to procure 
his works in any capital of civilized 
Europe. For more than a century, 
indeed, little advantage was taken 
of this facility; but when at last 
A. W. Schlegel turned his eyes 
towards the Spanish stage, it was a 
circumstance that. materially in- 
fluenced his view of the subject, as 
it had affected Bouterwek’s pre- 
viously. From him for many years 
afterwards most of the German 
critics and dilettanti took the same 
bias: while in England the exclusive 
worship of Calderon is clearly due 
to his apotheosis by Schlegel; whose 
injustice to all others can only be 
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excused by the circumstance that he 
knew little or nothing of the Spanish 
theatre generally.* 
For this ignorance he need not 
be severely censured ; since in his 
day it would have been difficult to 
find the means of better knowledge. 
Most of the dramatic poets of Spain 
had then fallen entirely out of sight: 
Lope himself was scarcely known 
but asaname. With the few copies 
that have been preserved of the 
editions of his age, bibliographers 
even were not then conversant; 
and no one appears to have dreamed 
of looking at such of the comedies 
as had been reprinted in the mean 
pamphlet form (Suweltas) in which 
they circulated among the people 
in Spain. The ordinary man of 
letters found nothing within reach, 
besides the editions of Calderon, 
but Huerta’s miscellaneous collec- 
tion,t which, excepting two plays 
by Rojas, and six of Moreto’s, con- 
tains no specimen of any poet of 
the first rank but Calderon; all of 
the first period being, without ex- 
ception, omitted. With such a selec- 
tion before him, made by one pro- 
fessedly jealous of his country’s 
honour, how could a stranger ima- 
gine that there was anything worth 
seeking where a native had found 
nothing to notice? Nor, as I have 
said, had he been inclined to 
such researches, could they have 
been pursued without an expense 
of time, cost, and labour, out of all 
— to the object of a mere 
ecturer on the belles lettres. It is, 
therefore, no serious reproach to 
Schlegel that his survey was so 
limited, and his report, conse- 
quently, partial; though it may be 
regretted that his example has been 





* This is evident, as well in the few lines which he gives to Lope and his con- 
temporaries—among whom he places Matos Fragoso/—as in his long eulogy on 


Calderon. 


From the choice he makes of the five pieces of Lope’s, which are all he 


seems to have read, it may be inferred that he had not seen many of his comedies, 
the collection of which, indeed, he says ‘was hardly to be found out of Spain ;’ and 


of other poets before Calderon he does not say a word. 


How little he knew of 


their works, is shown by the assertion that ‘Calderon was too rich to borrow from 


himself—still more to borrow from others.’ 


He repeats (from Luzan) the absurd 


statement that Philip IV. was the author of the anonymous plays current as De wn 
Jngenio—the number of such pieces even now extant being probably a thousand or 
so! showing himself, in fine, altogether a novice in every part of the subject, and 
never more so than when he says that ‘Calderon is not only the first of Spanish 
dramatists, but so greatly superior to all the rest that, far from speaking of a com- 
petitor, there is no other who is worthy even to take the place of second to him.’ 
Whoever wrote this, clearly had never read the masterpieces of the first age. 


+ Theatro Hespaiiol. 


8vo. Madrid. 
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Por D. Vicente Garcia de la Huerta, &c. 
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followed, not in this country only, by 
an age that has not the same excuse 
for looking no further. So much 
for an instance which proves that in 
this region the notice of dates and 
of the details of publication may 
throw light on matters of interest 
not to collectors and book-worms 


“Zz. 
he distance at which the greater 
art of the Spanish drama has been 
eft by the various causes above 
mentioned, is a great disadvantage 
to the writer who is anxious to do 
it justice. In proceeding to show 
what he conceives to be its true 
proportions, the way is all but un- 
trodden ground; and where others 
have already opened it, he will 
often have to deviate from the 
beaten track. In presenting what 
is new, he may find little sympathy, 
and perhaps will offend when he 
touches on what is more familiar. 
The reading world does not like to 
hear an established creed ques- 
tioned ; and will hardly believe that 
what it has lost sight of, or never 
seen at all, can be worth its notice. 

If the prospect on this side is 
doubtful because of the remoteness 
of the subject, the attempt, on the 
other hand, to bring it nearer is not 
very promising. By what means 
can we convey to minds of another 
race and time, the peculiar graces, 
the deep local tone, the boundless 
variety of this drama of a buried 
age? The perfect translation, were 
that possible, of any moderate 
number of specimens, would no 
more represent the whole, than a 
few scattered trees make a forest. 
But even this partial resource is 
denied us. The Spanish comedy, 
in English at least, must be declared 
untranslatable. 

As this position may be disputed, 
some defence of it will be necessary. 
Every work of genuine, as distinct 
from merely artificial, poetry is by 
its nature an organic creation; in 
which the vital principle that 
evolves its several elements in har- 
mony with each other, clothes them 


Remote— Untranslatable. 
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in the act of production with their 
appropriate shape and vesture. Its 
form and colour emanate as directly 
from the central source, and express 
its character as fully as does its 
material structure ; all being equall 
modes of the plastic genius, whic 
brings forth its offspring completely 
developed in all parts as a living 
whole. The metre and diction, 
therefore, especially in compositions 
that partake of the lyric mood, 
are no less essential to the total 
effect, than are complexion and 
outline to beauty in the human 
organism. Take either away, and 
the life and grace of the creation 
vanish.* 

Now translation, unless where 
there is a close affinity of language, 
can but directly represent a part of 
the foreign work—the skeleton, so 
to speak; its native tone and 
motion, as well as whatever is 
idiomatic and local in style—all, in 
short, to which it owes a special 
complexion and character—is lost in 
another dialect:—and must be re- 
placed by some equivalent, which, 
as belonging to a different nature, 
will be the expression of a different 
spirit. 

Of compositions rich in many 
excellences, some. qualities may 
indeed be shown, in spite of this 
disadvantage; and however tra- 
vestied or stripped of their proper 
costume, may still be admired in a 
strange dress. The ingenuity and 
grace in the invention of a plot will 
be seen in a bare outline of the 
story. The drastic force of particular 
scenes will not always be Social ed 
by a version in prose. Splendid or 
touching passages, descriptive or 
declamatory, may be imitated with 
success, and fall little below the 
original. But in all this there is no 
approach to a representation of the 
whole as a complete dramatic poem. 
The properties in which no small 
part of the charm of these plays 
resides—their colour, movement, 
and music ; the harmony of manner 
and expression—are all wanting ; 


* Hence all translations of poems in prose are inadmissible as representations, 
in any true sense, of their originals. They may serve for guides to learners, but 


are valueless for higher purposes. 


I am aware that they have found some distin- 


guished advocates ; but if authority is to have place on this question, I am content 
to hold with the highest—Goethe ; who denounces the ‘amphibious’ process with 


more than his usual energy.—See Corresp. with Schiller. 


iii Bd. No. 379. 


Stuttgard. 1829. 
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and this want, as I have said, no 
translator—none, at least, in a lan- 
guage so unlike and unyielding as 
ours—can supply. The parts which 
it is possible to imitate, however 
fine, are not those in which the 
individuality of these plays consists ; 
and where the dramatic features 
appear in full relief, we are unable 
to copy them. The rapid dialogue, 
the brief emphasis of passion, the 
sallies of arch repartee, quaint 
humour, or droll simplicity, which 
the Spanish language conveys, with- 
out effort and without sinking, in 
numbers the melody of which is 
never broken, yet never produced 
at the expense of the active business 
of the scene—these essential fea- 
tures, it must be repeated, cannot be 
reproduced in English metre. Who- 
ever attempts it, will only, by the 
utmost exertion of skill and labour, 
succeed in giving us awkward dog- 
grel for the fluent graces of the 
original. The genius of our lan- 
guage,* and the laws of its poetic 
style, will not bend to a mode of 
composition in which the plainest 
diction must be woven into verse of 
perfect elegance; and when forced 
into this mould, can only turn out 


either ugly or “—o* 


Nor is this all. Could the text be 
Englished without the loss of a sin- 
gle inflexion or cadence, it would 
still be in many parts a dead letter 
to most readers. Spanish comedy, 
written for present effect on hearers 
wholly wsliiee ourselves, sparkles 
with light allusions to the habits and 
events of the day; and is fond of 
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glancing at familiar traditions, while 
scraps of popular romances, or cur- 
rent jests and proverbs, quicken the 
zest of its humour. Of these the 
slightest hint was caught on the in- 
stant by the audience; to us their 
meaning can only be supplied by 
deliberate research, and many of 
them, perhaps not the least effective, 
escape pursuit altogether. Even 
where the allusion is known, it can- 
not be expressed in terms bearing 
the double sense of the original. Yet 
without this sense the most racy 
and pleasant turns of the play, in its 
comic parts, are a mere jargon—the 
figures of a cypher of which the key 
is missing. 

Again, could these obstacles be 
got over in a few happy instances, 
they would still, as I os said, be 
far from giving a measure of the 
wide and varied surface of a drama 
which counts its ‘comedias famosas,’ 
in every class of style and subject, 
by thousands. At best they could 
only serve to excite an interest 
which cannot be satisfied without 

oing to the originals in the end. 

for any other purpose, no number 
of samples or extracts that an ordi- 
nary volume could contain, how- 
ever perfect, would have any value. 
But where perfection is hopeless, to 
perplex the reader with dim and 
partial glimpses, would indeed be 
labour in vain. 

In short, one of the first things 
an honest admirer of this branch of 
nee has to say is, that it cannot 

e reached per saltum, nor gathered 
without some pains. If he can suc- 


* The Germans—whose tongue though rough, is flexible, admitting in poetry 


those common forms of speech which ours rejects—have attempted, with con- 
siderable success, the translation of Spanish comedies in the original measures. 
But how far such versions, in a harsh northern idiom, must fall short of the 
melody of the Castilian, will be obvious to all who know anything of the two 
languages. They are at best oe in crayon of a finished and highly- 
coloured painting. Still, to those who read German and have not learned Spanish, 
they may be recommended, as much nearer the originals than any English trans- 
lations can be. The following are the best I know :—Gries, 7 vols., 8vo, Berlin, 
1835-9, (14 plays of Calderon’s); Schlegel, Spanisches Theater, second edition, 
2 vols., 8vo, Leipzig, 1845 (5 of Calderon’s plays, and some fragments of others) ; 
Dohrn, Spanisches Drama, 4 vols., 8vo, Berlin, 1841-4, (1 of Lope, besides an 
Auto, 2 by Tirso, 2 by Moreto, 2 by Rojas, and 1 by Alarcon, with some 
entremeses). His selection is taken from the 7'esoro of Ochoa, whose notes, for want 
of knowing better, he has adopted. Von Schack’s Spanisches Theater, 2 vols., 8vo, 
Frankfurt, 1845, contains one play only, by Calderon, in the original form. The 
rest are travestied in the common stage iambic, for the preference of which he 
gives reasons that, if valid, would amount to a confession that Spanish comedy is 
no more translatable in German than in English. 

The translations of Calderon by Von der Malsburg, 6 vols., Leipzig, 1819-25, 
I have not seen, but they are well spoken of. 
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ceed in making it appear that the 
enjoyment is worth the pains, it will 
then be his part to try if he can 
smooth the way for those who may 
seek it, by the materials he has been 
able to collect. To such, the notes 
of one who has spent some time and 
found much pleasure in the pursuit, 
may be of service: not, indeed, in 
rendering diligence on their own 
parts unnecessary, but in assisting 
to render their diligence effectual ; 
by presenting the subject in an 
orderly manner ; by bringing within 
sight parts of it that are not com- 
monly accessible ; by calling atten- 
tion to those features in which its 
character is best seen, and to the 
sources which throw light on its 
meaning; and by describing the 
materials etaitalile for these pur- 
poses. 

Such materials, indeed, have until 
lately been so few and rare, that it 
would have been of little use to un- 
dertake the office. To invite the 
many to a feast which was only 
within reach of a few, might serve 
to gratify ostentation, but could not 
fulfil any liberal purpose. While 
the remains of Spanish comedy, 
with a few exceptions, were inac- 
cessible to readers at large, dis- 

ersed here and there in public 
ibraries, or stored on the shelves of 
some fortunate collectors, it would 
have been an impertinence to excite 
a curiosity which there were no 
means of gratifying. This dearth 
of materials is now, however, in 
some measure repaired. A summary 
view, at least, of the Castilian stage 
may be had by the aid of modern 
reprints; and thestudent is no longer 
reduced to seek it in the British 
Museum or the Imperial Library of 
Vienna, if unwilling to wait for 
the accidents of purchase, which 
must always be precarious, costly, 


* Of these the most considerable are 


Comedias Escogidas, &c., 29 tom, 8vo, Madrid, Ortega, 1826-34. 


Modern Republications. 


and infrequent, and to many can 
never occur at all. 

Among the reprints, those which 
appeared in Madrid several years 
ago are not often on sale in this 
country, but may be procured in 
Spain without much difficulty.* A 
more convenient resource will be 
found in Baudry’s edition of Autores 
Espaioles (56 vols. 8vo. Paris: 
1840—58), volumes 10 to 14 of 
which, entitled Zesoro del Teatro 
Espanol, contain a good selection 
of plays from the earliest date 
downwards—edited, as the title in- 
forms us, by Ochoa. Neither the 
industry nor the knowledge of this 
editor can, indeed, be commended. 
Most of his materials are borrowed 
from the Madrid Escogidas, de- 
scribed in the note below: a few of 
Lope’s pieces excepted, which were 
supplied by Ternaux-Compans. His 
‘biographical and critical’ notes, 
both full of mistakes, are those of 
the Madrid publication; so is the 
text, which has undergone no sort 
of correction, but repeats without a 
remark every error which the 
printer of the Spanish edition took 
from the old copies; and how de- 
praved these are will be shown 
in the course of the present Notes. 
As a piece of literary work, ac- 
cordingly, Ochoa’s edition is not 
to be praised or trusted. Still, 
with all its faults, it must be wel- 
comed as bringing this ‘Spanish 
Treasure’ for the first time within 
every one’s reach; and the pub- 
lisher, M. Baudry, deserves our 
thanks for having set the example 
of attempting to fill a shameful 
blank in modern libraries. 

His example has been followed, 
and in every respect improved upon, 
by the Madrid publisher of the 
Biblioteca de Autores Espanolest— 
a collection which has already done 


: A collection entitled Coleccion General de 


It is imperfect, 


having for some reason been discontinued before the original scheme had been 


completed ; but the selection is not a bad one. 


The notes, which Ochoa has 


borrowed, are understood to have been supplied by Garcia Suelto. They are of 


little value, and the text is corrupt. 


Teatro Escogido de Gabriel Tellez (Tirso de Molina), 12 t., 8vo, Madrid, 


1839-42. The text well edited. 


It contains 33 of Tirso’s plays. 


It has, however, 


been superseded by the recent edition by Hartzenbusch. 
The Galeria Dramédtica, in several volumes, Madrid, 1836-50, I have not 
seen, but suppose it to be a miscellany of favourite pieces of various epochs. . 
+ Ribadeneyra, Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles desde la formacion del lenguaje 


hasta nuestros dias. 
VOL. LIX. NO. CCCLIII. 


Vols. i, to xlvii. Imp. 8vo, double columns. 


Madrid, 
oo 
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much for literature, and promises 
more. It is, I believe, the first in- 
stance—if we except editions of 
Cervantes and Quevedo—in which 
learning and care have been applied 
to the illustration of Spanish belles 
lettres in their native country ; and 
it is certainly the first in which an 
effectual attempt has been made to 
do justice to its dramatists. There 
have already appeared in this series, 
besides an admirable edition of 
Calderon, a complete Alarcon; a 
first volume, with thirty-nine plays, 
of Tirso de Molina; and three 
volumes of Lope, to be followed by 
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two or three more, all edited by 
Seftor Hartzenbusch ; a copious se- 
lection of Moreto’s works, by Don 
Manuel Fernandez Guerra; two 
volumes of contemporaries of Lope, 
and two of his successors of the 
second rank, by Seiior Mesonero 
Romanos. An edition of Rojas 
may also be expected. We have 
thus already a fair supply of mate- 
rials for study, and what is to come 
will make the collection a still 
better resource. The volumes 
hitherto issued are, with one ex- 
ception,* really well edited; the 
text, no less than the notes, having 


1846-58. Now in progress; forty-seven volumes having so far been published. 
Among these, besides the editions of dramatists named above, must be mentioned 
the excellent Romancero, edited by Seiior Duran ; an indispensable key to the 
drama, which may be termed the offspring, on the mother’s side at least, of the 
national ballad poetry. 

* This refers to the volumes superintended by Mesonero Romanos, who shows 
too much haste or too little study of his subject. His choice of specimens, with 
the exceptions to be named presently, is not amiss ; but his own prolusions are not 
free from serious errors. The following occur, amongst others, in the single article of 
Lope :—Contemp. de Lope, t. ii. xlv., ‘ Lope began himself to publish a collection 
of his comedies, and gave out the first part in 1604,’ &c. Now Lope had nothing 
to do with either this or the following seven of the collection in question ; the first 
which he issned (in consequence, as he says, of the licence hitherto taken in 
printing pact after part, without his authority, from imperfect copies), was the 
ninth of the series (1617); a fact recorded by himself in the prologue to that 
volume. This is a serious error, as it ascribes to the first eight parts an authority 
which does not belong to them. 

Ib., xlvi., Don Ramon says, ‘ Lope published some 260 titles of plays written 
by him in the Peregrino, in 1604.’ There are only 219, either in this first edition 
or in the other two (1605 and 1608), published during Lope’s lifetime. The other 
116 which now appear in the list, were added for the first time in the reprint of 
1733, nearly one hundred years after Lope’s death, and consequently have not the 
authority of the rest. This again is a mistake in a point of importance to the dates 
and authenticity of a number of pieces ascribed to the poet. 

Worse than this is Don Ramon’s insertion in vol. i. of the Dram. Posteriores a 
Lope, 319, as the work of Matos Fragoso, a second-rate playwright of Calderon’s 
age, of Lope’s Desprecio agradecido (Com. de Lope, part xxv. and Vega del 
Parnaso), with the false title La dicha por el desprecio (as it appeared in part 39 of 
the Com. Escogidas, 1673), thus repeating a blunder already committed by Garcia 
Suelto, and, after him, by Ochoa. This is less excusable, because the original so 
printed is nat one of Lope’s rare plays, it having been reprinted with the Vega del 
Parnaso, in vo's. 9 and 10 of the Obras Suelias de Lope, (21 vols., Madrid, 1776-9), 
a collection accessible to every one. 

Another of the plays selected as specimens of Matos (El Sabio en su retiro) is 
not altogether stolen from Lope, of whose Villano en sw rincon (Com. part vii.) it 
is a recast; but as all that is of any value in the later play is borrowed from Lope, 
and some of his passages in the best scenes are transcribed without alteration, 
others closely imitated, the piece cannot in any fairsense be described as by Matos ; 
and should not have been chosen as a specimen of his powers, unless it was meant 
to show that his best gift was that of helping himself to the property of others. It 
is difficult to understand how Don Ramon can have fallen into two such oversights 
with respect to this single author, whose known habits of pilfering might have 
suggested particular caution. 

The Chronological Catalogue with which Don Ramon presents us is not satis- 
factory. It is altogether undated ; and the order in which the authors are placed, 
if meant to be chronological, is not 80,—poets of the second age being cited in the 
first, and vice vers@. The lists of plays ascribed to the several authors are full of 
errors. Among those which are called anonymous there are numbers the owners of 
which are to be found in the collections (Zscogidas, &c.), or in the quarto pamphlets 
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been duly attended to, and much 
new information of various kinds 
prefixed to it. Altogether, this 
publication may be described as a 
first decisive step towards placing 
Spanish comedy in the rank to 
which it is entitled in the Museum 
of poetic art—the first instalment of 
the debt owing by Spain to a class 
of authors whose genius is one of 
her chief glories. It is well that 
her men of letters are at last be- 
coming aware of the value of a 
treasure they so long neglected ; 
and it may be hoped that this may 
not only ensure the preservation 
and currency of what has so far 
been saved from the ruins of the 
past, but also lead to the discovery 
of more that still lies buried in the 
dust of unfrequented places. Thus, 
at length, it may become possible to 
make a general collection of the 
national drama on a scale commen- 
surate with its literary importance 
—a work due to the honour of the 
country, and one which, as exceed- 
ing the aims of private enterprise, 
well deserves the care of a govern- 
ment. 

Meanwhile, thanks to the means 
already at hand, the reader whose 
curiosity my remarks may awaken, 
need not complain that he has been 
invited to a Barmecide banquet, but 
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can proceed without delay to profit 
by any introduction he shall re- 
ceive to the entertainment set 
before him. 

The notes I propose to offer are 
intended to serve in this unpre- 
tending character; being chiefly 
designed for the practical use of 
those who are curious to know what 
the old comedy of Spain was, and 
what is now to be seen of it. With- 
out professing to teach, they may 
assist others inclined to learn—a 
process in which assistance is not 
superfluous. The subject has many 
sides, and cannot well be handled 
in a summary way. It will, there- 
fore, be expedient to try what may 
be done by surveying it from more 
than one point of view. 


The survey, it may be proper to 
add, will be solely directed to the 
Comedias or secular plays, acted 
on the ordinary theatres, as distinct 
from the Autos, or mystic represen- 
tations exhibited in the church fes- 
tivals, in honour of the Mass or of 
the Nativity. These belong to a 
wholly different class of poetry; 
are not, strictly speaking, dramatic; 
and for that, as well as for other 
reasons, cannot be included in the 
present limited undertaking. 


(Sueltas) ; some, even, the authors of which are named in previous volumes of this , 
very series (see the editions of Calderon, Alarcon, Moreto, &c.) Even were the 
catalogue more correct than it is, it would be of little or no use to the studeat, 
because it does not specify where the pieces it contains are to be found; making 
no distinction between such as are still extant and those only found in the old 
catalogues. For any practical purpose it ought to have stated whether a given play 
is known as having been printed in special editions of the author’s works; in one 
or other of the general collections (de Diferentes, Escogidas, &c.\ ; separate as a 
pamphlet (Suelta) ; or, lastly, in the catalogues of Fajardo, Medel, or others of the 
same kind only. Thus both its inaccuracies and its omissions make it all but 
useless for the only ends which a catalogue can now serve. 
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A Cale of Old Northamptonshire. 


BY G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE, 
AUTHOR OF ‘DIGBY GRAND,’ ‘THE INTERPRETER,’ ETC. 


CHarter XIV. 
MAN TO MAN. 


ORNING brokewith athick fog, 

highly favourable to those who 
meditated such an undertaking as 
that of Bosville and his friend. 
Notwithstanding the license and 
immorality which pervaded the 
Court, and which the so-called 
laws of honour scarce restrained 
within the bounds cf common 
decency, Charles, in a fit of con- 
scientiousness, had issued a most 
stringent order against the practice 
of duelling, and had threatened to 
inflict the punishment of mutilation 
by the loss of the right hand ca 
any who should be found bold 
enough to transgress in this point 
—nay, under aggravated circum- 
stances the penalty of death was to 
be exacted from the principals in 
the transaction. Such a state of 


things was not calculated to inspire 


with confidence the anxious belli- 
gerent who found himself thus 
hemmed in by a variety of evils, of 
which it was scarcely possible for 
him to decide on choosing the least. 
The alternative of being scouted 
for a coward or run through an 
empty stomach in the early morn- 
ing, is sufficiently unpleasant, with- 
out the further aggravation of a 
gallows in perspective, should supe- 
rior ‘ cunning of fence’ or strength 
of body enable the successful com- 
batant to turn the tables on his 
adversary ; and it is no wonder that 
Bosville wrapped himself in his 
cloak with a chill consciousness that 
the misty autumnal morning was 
more than usually raw and lower- 
ing, and a sort of dismal foreboding 
that the tufts of wet grass beneath 
his feet, saturated with the night 
dews, might prove a very cold and 
uncomfortable resting-place after 
some half a dozen passes with the 
keenest rapier in the Royal army. 
Perhaps it may have been reflec- 
tions such as these which caused the 
young officer to hum a loyal air, ex- 
pressive of great devotion to his 


Majesty, a trifle louder than com- 
mon, and to reply to his companion’s 
eager inquiries with a little more 
than his usual gaiety and ‘careless- 
ness, though to do him justice every 
note was in tune, and his manner 
though excited was as courteous 
and kindly as ever. Mist or sun- 
shine, up or down, in his stirrups 
on the good sorrel, or on his back 
amongst the wet grass, there was 
no white feather about Humphrey 
Bosville. 

He and Effingham were first upon 
the ground. It was a secluded spot 
at all times, and in a fog impervious 
at a hundred ps offered every 
appearance of uninterrupted se- 
cresy. A meadow some two acres 
square, surrounded by ahigh black- 
thorn hedge not yet denuded of its 
leaves by the early frosts, and teem- 
ing with hips and haws and huge 
ripe blackberries, overshadowed 
moreover by a deep close copse of 
hazels, in which the nuts were 
ripening and the birds fluttering, 
and the quiet hares stealing about 
to crop the rank wet herbage, was 
no likely place for intruders at that 
early hour. A flat surface of thick, 
smooth turf afforded an excellent 
foothold for the combatants, and a 
distant farm-house, from which, 
although its buildings were them- 
selves unseen, the lowing of cows, 
the cackling of fowls, and other 
bucolic sounds were distinctly 
audible, promised shelter and assist- 
ance in the event of fatal conse- 

uences to the lawless rencontre. 

he two Cavaliers looked about 
them, wrapped themselves closer in 
their cloaks, and walked to and fro, 
making foot tracks in the wet grass 
to keep themselves warm. 

‘I like a short blade best, after 
all,’ quoth George Efiingham, after 
a few minutes of deep cogitation, 
during which he had been perfectly 
silent, and his principal had hummed 
the same bars of his song over and 
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over again. ‘I like a short blade 
best against a delicate fighter. You 
must force Goring to close quarters, 
Humphrey, as soon as you can.’ 

‘A short blade on foot, a long one 
on horseback,’ answered his friend 
sententiously, and then relapsed 
into a profound silence. It was 
evident there was something on the 
minds of both foreign to the ques- 
tion of carte and tierce, and thrust 
and parry, and all the jargon of 
polite murder. 

‘Not here yet,’ observed Effing- 
ham once more, peering through the 
fog on the look-out for the enemy. 
‘ Zounds, Humphrey, I must speak 
out, lad! Thou and I are no two 
raw fledglings to keep up an affec- 
tation of courage by pretending to 
ignore the presence of danger. 
Young as thou art I have seen thee 
tried, and I know thy mettle, man— 
aye, as well as I know my own 
sword. “Iwas but yesterday, so to 
speak, we held the old farm-house 
against Ireton’s pikes, and we've 
had many a ride together after 
Waller before our last affair at 
Newbury. Look ye here, lad, 
Goring’s a good blade. He’s always 
in practice, and he’s got a trick of 


turning his wrist down and coming 
in here just under your elbow that 
has put many a tall fellow on the 
grass. You may get it in a queer 
ae Senay aan Idon't say 


you will. Is there anything I can 
do for you, lad, any last word I can 
carry, if you should go back feet 
foremost into Oxford ?” 

Bosville’s face brightened con- 
siderably. He pressed his friend's 
hand as he replied, 

‘I have been thinking of it all the 
morning, George, but it wasn’t for 
me, you know, to begin on such a 
subject. I don’t mind running my 
chance any more than my neigh- 
bours; and somehow, though my 
life has become dearer to me in the 
last twenty-four hours than.it ever 
was before, yet I feel as if I could 
lose it contentedly and happily too. 
There is one favour you can do me, 
George, and that I would entrust to 
no man alive but yourself; one that 
I would only entrust to youat a mo- 
ment like the present. George, I can 
depend upon you, I know. Give 
me your hand again.’ 

ffingham shook him cordially by 
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the hand. ‘Name it,’ he said; ‘ if 
I'm alive I'll fulfil it for you.’ 

“Tis but a few words, a short 
message to deliver,’ replied Bosville, 
with a smile that softened his whole 
face. ‘If I fall, and only if I fall, 
seek out a lady in the Court—you 
have never seen her, but you know 
her by name—it is—it is Mistress 
Mary Cave’ (he blushed and hesi- 
tated when he mentioned her name) ; 
‘give her a glove you will find in 
my doublet, and tell her that I 
could not as a gentleman avoid this 
foolish quarrel, and that I regretted 
it chiefly because I had wished to 
devote my life wholly and exclu- 
sively to my Sovereign. Tell her 
I have not forgotten what she said 
to me ; that I repeated with my last 
breath, “ Loyalty before all!” And 
now, my dear Effingham, promise 
me that you will not fight if you can 
help it. It is a foolish custom, and 
leads to no geod that the seconds 
should be involved in the quarrel 
of their principals. Do me this 
favour,—promise me this, quick! 
—here they come.’ 

Even while he spoke two Cava- 
liers, cloaked and wrapped up like 
Humphrey and Effingham, loomed 
through the fog as they sur- 
mounted the stile whicli gave 
them admittance at one angle of 
the orchard. ‘They were talking 
and laughing loudly. It seemed 
they had neither regard for con- 
sequences nor fear of detection. 
It was the fashion of the day to 
affect a haughty carelessness of 
bloodshed, and to look upon a duel 
as a pleasant neg for the 
interchange of lively sallies and 
jocose remarks. 

Indeed, until the late Royal edict 
it had been the practice for each 
of the original combatants to appear 
upon the ground attended by two, 
three, sometimesevenas many as four 
assistants, chosen as a mark of the 
deepest respect amongst his own 
intimate friends. As these gentle- 
men esteemed it a high point of 
honour and an unspeakable privilege 
to engage their points with each 
other on their own accounts, and 
totally irrespective of the quarrel 
of their principals, it would some- 
times happen that ten couples of 
reasoning beings, hitherto constant 
associates and sworn friends, would 
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be doing battle to the death upon 
such weighty question of dispute as 
the length of a lady’s eyelashes or 
the colour of her breast-knots. 
Now, however, the threats of 
death and mutilation issued from 
the Council, and which extended to 
all concerned in a duel, whether 
principals or witnesses, had some- 
what damped the ardour of the 
Royalists for this particular amuse- 
ment, and Goring had considered 
himself sufficiently befriended by 
the single presence of his worthless 
associate, wicked Tom Lunsford, on 
whose arm he leaned heavily as he 
approached the ground, lanier 

ong with an affectation of more 
than his usual lameness, probably 
with the view of enhancing his 
adversary’s astonishment at the 
activity which he would too surely 
display when stripped and with 
steel in his hand. 

He doffed his hat till its plume 
swept the grass, with a bow of 
supreme courtesy to his antagonist, 
who returned the salute with equally 
studied politeness ; it being scrupu- 
lously exacted by the laws of arms 
that the duellist should assume an 
attitude of the most deferential 
humility towards the individual 
whose blood he proposed to shed, 
whilst to all else on the ground it 
was considered good taste to behave 
with a boisterous cordiality border- 
ing upon the jocose. Goring, too, 
was in the best of humours, for in 
addition to the natural gratification 
which he derived from all scenes of 
this kind, he had passed the two or 
three previous hours much to his 
own satisfaction in imbibing burnt 
canary, and as it was too late to go 
to bed, in flinging a quiet main or 
two with his second, which resulted, 
as usual, in his winning largely. 
True, Tom Lunsford would never 
pay him; but still there was the 
prestige of success, and he now 
proposed himself the pleasure of 
running Bosville gracefully through 
the body, as an appropriate wind-up 
to his night’s amusement and prepa- 
ration for his day’s duties and inter- 
view on business with the King. 

‘I fear we have kept you waiting, 
Captain Effingham,’ he remarked, 
with a cordial greeting to that gen- 
tleman, forGoring knew every officer 
in his division, and his private pur- 
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suits and habits, better than those 
who only observed the surface of 
the general’s character would have 
supposed. ‘My lameness must be 
my excuse, though Tom and I have 
hurried hither as fast as we could. 
Lunsford, let me present to you 
Captain George Effingham, with 
whom, if you mean to try any of 
your cursed Puritan tricks, you will 
meet with your match, for he has 
been with the crop-ears later than 
yourself.’ 

Effingham started and eoloured 
violently ; his last-night’s visit was 
then known—and to Goring! What 


if he should be denounced, seized, 


examined as a traitor? perhaps lose 
his life without striking another blow 
on either side. Fora moment he 
forgot the duel and all about it. 
The image of Caryl and his martyr- 
friend rose upon his mind. What 
would those good men think of him 
now—what was he even now about 
to do? Nevertheless habit, as it 
always is, was too strong for con- 
science: he manned himself with an 
effort, returned Goring’s malicious 
leer with a haughty though respect- 
ful stare, and saluted Sir Thomas 
Lunsford with the punctilious po- 
liteness due to one whose sword- 
om might probably that morning 

e at his throat. The latter, with 
a facetious remark anent the cold- 
ness of the weather, and a wish, ex- 
pressed with much unction, for a cu 
of burnt sack, produced a small 
piece of tape from beneath his cloak, 
and proceeded to measure with it 
the swords of the combatants. 
‘Right to a barleycorn,’ remarked 
the Cavalier, returning to each the 
rapier he had borrowed of him with 
a courteous bow. ‘The morning is 
too raw to waste your time in any 
further preliminaries, therefore, gen- 
tlemen, if you please, we will strip 
and get to work at once.’ 

‘Hold,’ interrupted Effingham, 
as the. duellists stripped to their 
doublets and hose, first baring their 
breasts to show that no unfair de- 
fences, no secret coat of mail or 
proof cuirass lurked beneath their 
garments, took up their positions 
with watchful eager eyes and bare 
quivering blades, and an ugly smile 
on each man’s countenance, paler 
than its wont, though each was 
brave, and wearing the peculiar set 
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look that may be seen any day on 
the human face, aye, even in a com- 
mon street fight, when man is fairly 
pitted against man. ‘Hold, gentle- 
men; this duel is not to the death. 
Sir Thomas Lunsford, by your leave 
we will draw and stand across our 
men; at the first flesh-wound we 
ean then strike their swords up, and 
proclaim satisfaction given and re- 
ceived.’ As he spoke the two prin- 
cipals lowered their -points, but 
etiquette forbade that either should 
speak a word: strictly, they ought 
to have appeared totally unconscious 
that any remark had been made, 
but although their ground was taken 
they had not yet crossed swords and 
the duel had not begun. 

Lunsford laughed loudly as he 
replied, ‘Hardly, Captain Effing- 
ham, and think what cold work it 
would be for you and me standing 
to look on. esides, sir,’ he added, 
in a graver voice, ‘consider the 
provocation, a blow struck and not 
returned! Really, captain, your 
notions of honour must have been 
somewhat tarnished amongst your 
Puritan friends, when you can talk 
of bringing out four Cavaliers such 


a long walk on such a damp morn- 
ing for the mere child’s-play you de- 
scribe. No, sir, we decline anything 


but the last satisfaction. Be good 
enough to waste no more time about 
it, but place your man and begin!’ 
‘Their blood be on their own 
head!’ muttered Effingham, as he 
advanced to Bosville once more, and 
squeezing his hand, placed him on 
the exact spot which the laws of the 
duello marked out for him, then 
casting his cloak and plumed hat 
upon the ground, drawing his trusty 
rapier and taking up his own position 
‘on guard’ exactly six paces—the 
rescribed distance—on the right of 
is friend, he ealled upon Lunsford 
to do likewise, reminding him that 
‘when a duel is to be fought out to 
the death, it is incumbent on the 
seconds to mark their sense of the 
gravity of the business by engaging 
themselves,’ and adding, with pecu- 
liar courtesy, ‘I hope Sir Thomas 
Lunsford will not disappoint me of 
a lesson in fencing from the best 
blade now in Oxford.’ 
*‘ At your service, sir,’ replied Sir 
Thomas Lunsford,who could scarcely 
refuse to accept so rational an in- 
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vitation, but whose seeret inelina- 
tions for a ‘pass or two’ were but 
little stimulated by George’s square 
muscular figure, easy attitude of 
ractised swordsmanship, and dark 
etermined face, on which a remark- 
ably dangerous look was gathering 
about the brows. As he spoke he 
also drew, and placed himself in 
position, and the four men crossed 
their thirsty. blades at the same 
moment, with the same terrible ex- 
pression, the family likeness inhe- 
rited from Cain coming out fierce and 
ghastly on each forbidding face. 
Humphrey Bosville was a young, 
active man, a complete swordsman, 
and of a bold determined nature, 
but he was no match for his anta- 
gonist, who to the confirmed strength 
of mature manhood added the ready 
facility of incessant practice and the 
immovable calmness peculiar to his 
own cold vigilant nature. Man of 
leasure, drunkard, debauchee as 
e was, Goring’s passions, however 
strongly they might be agitated, 
worked below the surface: nothing 
ever seemed to shake his nerve or 
discompose his equanimity. Even 
now, fighting to the death, an exas- 
perated enemy in his front and a 
glittering small-sword thirsting for 
his blood within a few inches of the 
laced bosom of his shirt, his eye 
was as steady, his colour as unvary- 
ing, his whole demeanour as cool 
and insolent, as though he had been 
standing in the presence-chamber 
or sitting at the council. In this he 
had a great advantage over his ad- 
versary, who, with all the excitable 
feelings of youth, became less and 
less wary as he warmed to his work, 
and once or twice laid himself open 
to a thrust that might have put an 
end to the combat by inflicting on 
him a pretty smart flesh-wound, 
such as should incapacitate him from 
again holding a sword for a while. 
This, however, was not Goring’s 
object. In a conversation with his 
second on their way to the ground, 
he had laid a bet of ten gold pieces 
that he would run his antagonist 
through the body without himself 
receiving a scratch, and he had 
made up his mind to doso by bring- 
ing into play a thrust in tierce for 
which he was celebrated, and which 
if unskilfully parried was a certainty. 
This deadly manceuvre, however, to 
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be successfully carried out demanded 
a very exact measurement of space, 
s0,while Humphrey attacked fiercely 
again and again with all the im- 
petuous ardour of his disposition, 
the more practised duellist lunged 
and parried and returned and tra- 
versed here and there, and drew his 
man inch by inch within the fatal 
distance. 

In the mean time, Sir Thomas 
Lunsford and George Effingham, ex- 
changing, to use the language of the 
day, ‘a friendly pass or two to fill 
up the time,’ were sufficiently en- 
gaged with their own struggle to 
have but little observation to spare 
for their principals. The knight 
however, weakened by his excesses, 
and of feebler frame than his anta- 
gonist, soon found himself a mere 
ehild in the hands of so powerful a 
fighter as the Cavalier captain. 
Twice he tried the ruse he had 
learned amongst the Puritans, and 
each time he found himself foiled 
by the iron arm and wrist opposed 
to him; twice he was driven from 
his: ground, and only regained it by 
making in turn a furious attack, 
which left him each time more faint 
and breathless than before. Wicked 
Tom Lunsford thought his hour was 
come: and so it would have come 
indeed had Effingham been such 
another as himself; but George’s 
heart, though he. knew it not, was 
softened by his last night’s com- 
pany and conversation. Amidst the 
struggles of conscience had arisen a 
strange, awful sense of responsi- 
bility ; and even in the heat and 
hurry of the assault something 
seemed to whisper, ‘ Shall this man’s 
blood too be on thy head?’ So he 
contented himself with forcing his 
adversary to a disadvantage, and 
then rapidly disarming him by sheer 
superivrity of strength. 

As Lunsford’s sword flew several 
paces from his hand, a heavy fall 
and a deep groan withdrew Effing- 
ham’s attention from his own help- 
less enemy. Bosville was down at 
full length upon the wet grass, and 
Goring was wiping his bloody rapier 
carefully upon his glove ere he re- 
turned it to its sheath. 

It was no time for punctilious 
courtesy. The accursed thrust had 
done its duty well. Humphrey’s 
face was deadly pale; there were 
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livid circles round his eyes, and the 
dark blood was welling up from his 
chest and saturating the white front 
of his delicate Flanders shirt. 
George’s heart stopped beating as 
he knelt over his comrade to exa- 
mine the wound. Even Goring was 
touched; and the man who had in- 
flicted the injury—the man who but 
one short minute ago had hate 
burning in his eye and murder 
lurking in his heart—would have 
given his best horse, little as he 
valued human life, that he had left 
the deed undone. 

‘Take care of him, Tom,’ said he, 
wrapping his cloak round him as he 
prepared to return to Oxford by 
another route, the only precaution 
he thought it necessary to take 
against discovery, ‘and mind, you 
owe me ten gold pieces fairly won. 
D— it, I wish I hadn’t, too,’ he 
added, as he strode away; ‘he was 
a fine bold lad, and the prettiest 
horseman I had in my whole 
division.’ 

Lunsford and Effingham, now fast 
friends, lifted poor Humphrey be- 
tween them, and obtaining assist- 
ance at the farmhouse, bore him 
back with them to Oxford. As they 
entered the old city, morning ser- 
vice had but just concluded, and the 
bells were ushering in the day with 
a holy peaceful chime. And yet 
what a day’s work had these men 
already finished! what a host of evil 
panes had they called up only to 

e allayed with blood! and now the 
blood was spilt, were the passions 
raging one whit less fiercely than 
before? Would not fresh provoca- 
tion produce fresh crime, and so on 
ad infinitum? Sin seems to be like 
hunger and thirst, repentance but 
the lassitude of repletion ; anon we 
hunger and thirst again, and eat and 
drink our fill once more—only this 
once more—and then we are sorry 
for it, and promise faithfully this 
transgression shall be the last—till 
the next time—and so audax omnia 
geet gens humana ruit; and 

nowing this, we, who are never 
weary of requiring forgiveness, can 
refuse to forgive each other. Oh, 
man! man! created but a ‘little 
lower than the angels,’ how much 
higher wouldst thou be than the 
devils, if left to perish helpless by 
thyself? 
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Cuarter XV. 
CROSS-PURPOSES. 


Sir Giles Allonby, whistling 
cheerfully as he emerged from his 
lodgings to commence the military 
duties of his day, was no less horri- 
fied than astonished at the first 
sight that met his eyes in the street. 
A limp, helpless body, from which 
the life seemed to be ebbing rapidly 
away, covered with a dark cloak, 
was being borne upon a rude litter, 
formed hastily of a couple of hurdles 
and a hedgestake or two, by four 
stout rustics, whom Sir Thomas 
Lunsford, with many oaths and 
entreaties, was adjuring to move as 
easily as possible to their burthen. 
Effingham, with a laced handker- 
chief in his hand, was wiping 
the froth from the lips of the 
sufferer, and the countenance of 
each Cavalier was darkened 
with an expression of ominous 
foreboding as to the result. Sir 
Giles, who expected to encounter 
nothing more alarming at that early 
hour than a tumbril of ammunition, 
a wagon-load of rations, or a 
drunken trooper deserving of the 
guard-room returning from his 
night’s debauch, was fairly startled 
out of his self-ecommand by the 
ghastly procession. ‘ Zounds, Tom,’ 
said he, laying his hand upon Luns- 
ford’s arm, ‘ what mischiet have you 
been at already since daybreak P 
This is some of your accursed 
tilting-work, TJl be sworn. Your 
staccatos and passados, and cursed 
Italian tricks of fence, that leave a 
good backswordsman as helpless as a 
ealmon on a gravel-walk. Who is 
it now that your quips and your 
punctilios, and your feints and your 
ms-and-outs, have placed heels 
uppermost, when the King sadl 
lacks soldiers, and every man’s life 
is due to his sovereign? Who is 
it? Tell me, man, before I turn 
the guard out, and bring ye all up 
before the Council, who will take 
such order with ye that ye shall 
never so much as handle a riding- 
wand again !’ 

Lunsford, with all his impudence, 
was fairly browbeaten by the old 
man’s vehemence. ‘Hold, Sir 
Giles,’ he gasped out, quite humbly. 
‘The fight was a fair fight, and 
Captain Bosville brought it on him- 
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self. There is life in him still, Sir 
Giles, and leech-craft may bring 
him round yet. What, man, ’tis but 
a hole in his doublet, after all, and 
the fight was a fair fight, and fought 
with proper witnesses ; ask Captain 
Effingham if ’twas not.’ 

‘ Bosville!’ exclaimed old Sir 
Giles, the tears filling fast in his 
keen blue eyes, though with tbe 
instinctive repugnance of a good 
heart to a bad one, he turned from 
Lunsford, and dashed them away 
with the back of his hand. ‘ Bos- 
ville ; tie best lad in the whole royal 
army. The bravest, the kindest, 
the cheeriest.’ Here the old man’s 
voice faltered, and he was forced, as 
it were, to bully himself into com- 

osure again. ‘ Hadit been ranting 

ill Searthe, now, or fierce Nick 
Crispe, or thyself, Tom, who art 
never out of mischief save when the 
rest of us are fighting, I had said 
never a word. But Bosville,’ he 
muttered under his breath, ‘ Bos- 
ville was worth a thousand of ye 
all. Within there,’ he cried, raising 
his voice, and turning back toward 
his own door. ‘Grace! Mary! 
make ready the tapestry chamber. 
He lies nowhere but here. Steady 
there, men; bear him gently up the 
steps. Do you, sir,’ to Edingham, 
‘run for a surgeon, one practises at 
pane shop, where you see the pole. 
Sound a gallop, sir, and hasten, for 
your life. My service to you, Sir 
Thomas Lunsford ; if this turns out 
badly it will be a black day for some 
of ye when Prince Rupert comes to 
hear of it, or my name’s not Giles 
Allonby !’ 

As he spoke, the old Cavalier 
officer busied himself in removing 
the cloak from Bosville’s helpless 
form, and assisted in bearing him up 
the steps, and into his own house, 
where his servants relieved the 
rustics from their burthen. Those 
philosophers having been dismissed 
with a ene gratuity, returned 
to their original obscurity, enlivened 
as long as the money lasted by a 
strenuous course of tippling, and 
muny a revised version of the ad- 
venture in which they had been 
engaged ; whilst. Humphrey, now 
for the first time exhibiting signs 
of returning consciousness, was care- 
fully conveyed to the tapestried 
chamber, and there laid under a 
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magnificent canopy, adorned with 
ominously funereal feathers, on a 
huge state bed. 

As they bore him upstairs, a pale 
scared face was seen looking over 
the banisters, belonging to no less 
important a person than Faith 
herself, the conscious cause of all 
this disturbance and bJoodshed. 
Breathless and trembling, she 
rushed instinctively to Mary Cave’s 
chamber, to bid her, as che bolder of 
the two, break the sad news to 
Grace Allunby ; but Mary had not 
returned from her early service 
about the person of the Queen, to 
whom she was again attached, and 
Faith, beside herself with mingled 
feelings of terror, pity, and remorse, 
was fain to seek her own pallet, and 
bury her face in the pillow in a 
fit of hysterical weeping, affording 
but little relief to her own agitation, 
and calculated to lead to no very 
decided result. 

Thus it came to pass that Grace 
Allonby, leaving her-chamber, neat, 
well dressed, and composed, to com- 
mence her daily duties, was met in 
the passage by three or four servants 
bearing that which to all appearance 
was a corpse, and although Sir 
Giles considerately interposed his 
tall person between his daughter 
and the ghastly burden, one glimpse 
which she caught was sufficient to 
assure her loving heart that it was 
Humphrey, and none but he, who 
lay stretched out there before her 
eyes. 

Had Grace been a heroine of 
romance, she would have had two 
courses open to her. She might 
either have given vent to one 
piercing shriek, which should have 
rung in her listeners’ ears till their 
dying day, and then, letting all her 
back hair down at once, have clasped 
both hands upon her heart, and 
fallen stone dead in the effort, but 
always with a tasteful regard to the 
disposition of her draperies, on the 
floor ; or, with a lofty disdain for all 
feeling in such an emergency, but 
with a stony glare and a white 
statue-like face, she might have bled 
him herself on her own responsi- 
bility with her own bodkin, and so, 
seeing he had already bled nearly 
to the verge of the next world on 
his own account, have perfected the 
sacrifice of the man she loved, and 
exhibited at the same time her own 
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presence of mind and mistaken 
notions of the healing art. But 
Grace Allonby was no heroine, only 
a loving, timid, trustful youn 
woman, so her knees knocke 
together, and her lips grew quite 
white and twitched while she spoke, 
but she managed to clasp her hands 
upon Sir Giles’s shoulder, and to 
ask him what she wanted. 

‘Oh, father, father! he’s not 
quite—’ she could not bring herself 
to say the word — ‘he’s only 
wounded ; only wounded, father !’ 

And as she could not ask if he 
was dead, so she could not bring 
herself to think him dead. “Tis 
always so with the young, with 
those who have never known sor- 
row. There is an elasticity about 
the heart that has never been broken 
down, which bears up and protests 
as it were against the possibility of 
despair. Who knows how often she 
had broodedover her love, the loveshe 
scarcely confessed even to herself in 
the depths of her virgin heart ; how 
many probabilities she had calcu- 
lated, and possibilities she had 
fancied; how many chances had 
occurred to her that he might not 
perhaps care for her ; that he might 
think her too plain, though her glass 
gave the lie to that ; or too ignorant, 
or too humble and foolish and giziish 
for such a Paladin as she imagined 
him; how he might be separated 
from her by accident or duty, or 
her father’s command, but by death 
—no, that had never entered her 
head ; it could not be, she loved him 
so: it could xot be. When George 
Effingham returned with the doctor, 
and the man of science, after shaking 
his own head and feeling his pa- 
tient’s pulse, and probing his wound, 
and otherwise putting him to no 
small pain and discomfort, declared 
that life wasstill hanging by a thread, 
a thread, moreover, that only re- 
quired great care, and his own con- 
stant slall, to become once more the 
silver cord which Goring’s rapier 
had so nearly severed, she felt 
searcely grateful enough for the 
good news, she had been so per- 
suaded of it all along. Die! she 
never thought he was going to die! 
He would get well, of course, quite 
well, and she would nurse him and 
wait upon him: there could be no 
harm in that, and it would take a 
long time to restore him, and when 
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he was quite strong again, not before, 
he might leave them and goback to 
the army, to be wounded perhaps 
again. All this was consolatory, 
no doubt ; nevertheless she went to 
her chamber, and prayed her heart 
out upon her knees, weeping plenti- 
fully you may be sure, and such 
prayers never hurt a wounded man 
yet, to our thinking, nor a strong 
one either, for the matter of that. 
Happy he for whom such tears are 
shed, such orisons offered up! 

She soon came back, with a pale 
steady face and red eyes, to take 
her place in the sick chamber, 
where, according to the custom of 
the time, she quickly established 
herself as nurse and watcher, and 
general directress of the whole esta- 
blishment. There was less mock- 
modesty in the days of which we 
write than in the present; less 
fancied evil, less of that strange 
prudish virtue which jumps at once 
to the t20st improper conclusions, 
and which, if there be any truth in 
the old adage, that ‘tothe pure all 
things are pure,’ must have some 
dark mental spots of itsown to justify 
its suspicions. Though the manners 
of the Court were sufficiently cor- 
rupt, the great bulk of the higher 
elasses were to the full as correct 
and decorous in their demeanour as 
those of the present time ; while for 
true purity and kindliness of heart, 
the charity that thinketh no evil, the 
generosity that forgiveth wrong, who 
shall say that the keen, high-minded 
Cavaliers, and their simple straight- 
forward dames, had not the best of 
it, as compared with the framework 
of cur own cold, conventional, and 
somewhat cowardly state of society ? 
with whose members the prime 
moral maxim is founded, not on what 
you do, but what people say of you; 
who wink conveniently enough at 
the infraction of every command- 
ment in the Decalogue, provided 
you are scrupulous to keep the 
eleventh, which they have them- 
selves added to it, and which says, 
*thou shalt not be found out!’ 

George Effingham, returning from 
the doctor's house, he having accom- 
panied that skilful practitioner home 
to his surgery, with lint, bandages, 
divers curiously coloured . phials, 
and other munitions of the pharma- 
eopeia, was somewhat startled to 
find an exceedingly fair and grace- 
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ful young lady established in su- 
preme command of the sick-room, 
and issuing her orders with the tact 
and decision of one to whom such a 
situation was neither new nor con- 
fusing. Indeed shrewd blows had 
been going now for some time be- 
tween the Cavaliers and Round- 
heads, and Grace had already been 
often present at the healing of a 
broken head, a sabre-cut, or the 
dangerous orifice of a musket-ball. 
Therefore George, as we have said, 
thrusting his grim face into the 
half-darkened chamber, started as 
though at the presence of an angel 
of light when his eyes encountered 
those of the young leds; and it was 
with a degree of bashfulness some- 
what foreign to his nature that he 
assisted his new acquaintance in the 
disposition of the coverlets and pil- 
lows, and other arrangements for the 
ease of thesufferer, questionandreply 
passing at the same time in subdued 
whispers, which promoted a far 
closer acquaintance in a short half- 
hour than would have sprung up 
under ordinary circumstances in a 
month. 

Perhaps a woman never appears 
to such advantage as when tending 
the sick, moving gently through the 
room, or bending tenderly over the 
couch of the sufferer. George fol- 
lowed her about with his eyes, and 
wondered as he gazed. This was 
the sort of woman he had never 
seen before, or if he had, only in the 
conventional circles of society, never 
as now in herown home, that home’s 
prime ornament and chiefest bless- 
ing. Like many another, he had 
not arrived at manhood without ex- 
periencing certain partialities for 
those of the other sex—here dazzled 
by a sparkling eye, there wooed by 
a saucy smile; but his experienee 
had hitherto lain amongst women of 
a far different class and character 
from Grace Allonby. Phyllis was 
all he could wish, nay, more bois- 
terous in her glee than accorded 
with George’s melancholy tempera- 
ment; but Phyllis must first of all 
have a purse of gold chucked into 
her lap—after that who so kind as 
Phyllis? Lalage, again, required 
constant devotion; but it must be 
offered at her shrine in public for 
all the world to see, or it was value- 
less, and he who would win her 
smiles must be content to take them 
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as they came, share and share alike 
with fifty rivals. So George’s higher 
feelings soon revolted from free, 
flaunting, flirting Lalage. He had 
got tired of women’s society alto- 
gether, had devoted himself ar- 
dently to his profession, wasplunged 
heart and soul in the whirlpool of 
controversy, engaged in a struggle 
of conscience against habit, preju- 
dice, loyalty, and worldly honour; 
and now, just at the moment when 
of all times in his career he had 
least leisure and least inclination to 
wear a woman’s chain, burst upon 
him the vision of what had been his 
ideal al) his life—a pure, high-bred, 
high-minded gir], simple and sincere 
as the veriest wild flower in the 
woodland, yet cultivated and refined 
as the most fashionable lady about 
the Court. Alas, poor George 
Effingham! Tt was in short and 
broken whispers that he explained 
to her the origin of the duel which 
had terminated so seriously. For 
once George found himself quite 
eloquent as he defended his friend, 
and threw all the blame of the affair 
on the aggressor. ‘It was your 
maid, as I understand, Mistress 
Grace, who was so shamefully in- 
sulted by Goring, and Humphrey 
could not do otherwise, as a man of 
honour and a gentleman, than inter- 
pose in her behalf. Had it been 
any other swordsman in the army 
we should have had the best of it; 
but I knew from the first that trick 
in tierce of the General's would be 
too much for the young one. You 
see he feinted twice, doubled, dis- 
engaged, and then came in under 
the arm—thus. Pardon me, 
madam,’ said George, interrupting 
himself as he caught the bewildere 

expression of his listener’s counte- 
nance, and half laughing that his 
own clumsy enthusiasm should have 
betrayed him into a disquisition on 
swordsmanship with a young lady. 
‘Pardon me, you cannot be in- 
terested in such details, but indeed 
it was no fault of Humphrey’s that 
he was led into this embroilment. 
He was always a chivalrous lad, and 
a gallant, and one who would face 
any odds to defend the weak against 
the strong.’ And then he went on 
to tell her how the young soldier 
now stretched out so pale and help- 
less on that bed, had saved the child 
in a deadly cross fire at the attack 
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of a small redoubt in Flanders, and 
had held the back door of the farm- 
house in Wiltshire so gallantly with 
his single rapier against half a score 
of Ireton’s pikes; and how he had 
given quarter to the tall corporal 
that thrust at him from behind after 
he had taken him prisoner at 
Kineton; and sundry other anec- 
dotes illustrative of Humphrey’s 
chivalry and Humphrey’s tender 
heart. , 

Grace listened with clasped hands 
and streaming eyes. ‘I was sure it 
could not be his fault,’ she said; 
and equally sure she would have 
been, doubtless, had all the witnesses 
sworn and all the juries in England 
found the reverse. Willany amount 
of proof destroy a woman’s faith in 
the man she has once taken into her 
heart? On the contrary, it seems 
that the worse he behaves the closer 
she huddles him up and hides him 
there, and defies all truth and reason 
to make her think ill of her nestling. 
Verily he who has a place in that 
sanctum should strive to bear him- 
self worthily of such unbounded 
faith and constancy. ‘1 was sure it 
could not be his fault,’ she repeated, 
and removed the locks that had 
fallen across his brow, and propped 
the cushion under his shoulders with 
such a tender caressing hand that 
rough George Effingham turned his 
head away to hide his emotion; yet 
there was a strange feeling as of 
pain creeping about Ais heart too. 

So they watched him silently a 
little longer, and presently he stirred 
and groaned and moved as if he 
would fain turn upon his couch, but 
the bandages prevented him, and 
the restraint seemed to arouse him, 
for he opened his eyes languidly, 
looked around as though in search 
of some one who was missing, and 


* muttered a few indistinct words, of 


which his listeners only caught the 
sounds ‘ Mary—-loyalty—Mary,’and 
then groaned once more and his eyes 
closed, and poor Grace, becoming 
more and more painfully alive to his 
danger, thought for a moment that 
he was gone. It was not so, how- 
ever. A potion had been left by 
the surgeon to be given the instant 
the patient should show signs of 
vitality, and the two strangely as- 
sorted nurses administered it to the 
best of their abilities, and again sat 
silently down in the darkened cham- 
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ber to watch his slumbers and await 
hiswakening,foron that wakening,so 
said the leech, would hang the issues 
of life and death. They might not 
speak now even in whispers, for 
such a slumber was on no account 
to be broken. Sir Giles, with a dis- 
cretion that did him credit, had 
allowed no rumours of the rencontre 
to get about, dreading the disturb- 
ance Visitors might occasion at his 
house. Mary, in fulfilment of her 
duties about the Queen, was ignorant 
that the man who had sworn fealty 
to her only the night before, whose 
devotion conjured up the vision of 
her dear face even on the confines 
of life and death, was lying within 
a few hundred paces, helpless, 
wounded, in the extremity of dan- 
ger, and worked on in happy un- 
consciousness at her embroidery, 
receiving and returning the empty 
compliments of the at cour- 
tiers with her usual readiness and 
composure. Truth to tell, Mary 
had thought but little about him 
since the morning. So the house 
was quiet and the dark sick room 
silent as the grave, and the two 
watchers sat busied with their own 
thoughts. George Effingham, scan- 
ning his fair companion with an ever- 
increasing interest, and she sittin 
with averted face and drooping head, 
buried deep in thought or mayhap 
in prayer. Had she heard those few 
muttered words? could she inter- 
pret their meaning? had they caused 
that quiet look of suffering which 
contracted her gentle features ? 
‘ And yet to have had him safe she 
would have given him up willingly, 
nay thankfully, and her tears flowed 
afresh at the thought; so, woman- 
like, she waited and wept and 
watched. It was evening ere he 
woke, the crisis was past, and he 
was saved. Saved! she could 
scarcely demonstrate her gratitude 
sufficiently. With what a pleasant 
smile she gave George both her 
retty hands, and shook his own 
arge ones so kindly and cordially 
and thankfully. How she played 
about Sir Giles with childlike glee, 
and despatched the servants here 
and there in search of every comfort 
and luxury that could be wanted 
during the next month, and tripped 
up and down stairs in person after 
everything she had ordered, and 
finally flung herself into Mary Cave’s 
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arms, and burst out weeping yet 
again, vowing ‘she was so happy— 
so happy! she had never been so 
happy in her life before.’ Deep 
and anxious thoughts had made 
thoir home too in the breast of that 
composed and dignified lady. From 
the moment of her return, when she 
had been informed of Humphrey’s 
danger, she too had watched 
anxiously for the issues of life and 
death, had felt more than pity, 
more than interest, for the gallant 
warm-hearted youth who had given 
himself up to her with such devotion 
and self-abandonment. She had 
crept to the chamber-door, had 
listened to the heavy breathing of 
the sleeper, had trembled from head 
to foot for the result of his awaken- 
ing, and when the moment of relief 
at length arrived, had sent back the 
tears that longed to burst forth with 
an effort of which she alone was 
capable. Stately and unmoved she 
came to look at him once where he 
lay: his eye brightened as it met 
hers, and, weak as he was, he strove 
to take her hand. = went to sleep 
again quite quietly after that, happy 
and acta tikes child. 

George Effingham, going back to 
his quarters loaded with the thanks 
and gratitude of the whole house- 
hold, crossed the street to look up 
at a certain window, where a dim 
light seen through the curtain 
marked where his sick comrade lay, 
and a figure flitting across it ever 
and anon showed that the wounded 
man did not lie there uncared for. 
George must have been much at- 
tached to his brother officer, and 
much concerned for the care in 
which he left him, to judge by the 
deep sigh which he heaved, as after 
a good five minutes’ watching he 
turned away and strode off to his 
own lodging. 

A good constitution, unimpaired 
by too much claret, and over which 
not more than five-and-twenty sum- 
mers have shed their roses and their 
thorns, soon recovers even from 
such an awkward injury as a thrust 
through the regions about the lungs, 
and the patient in such cases usuall 
finds his relish and appetite for life 
enhanced in proportion to the nar- 
row risk he has run of losing it. A 
fortnight had scarcely elapsed from 
the period of Humphrey’s duel, ere 
he was out of bed and able to enjoy 
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to the utmost the many comforts 
and pleasures of convalescence. 
True, all violent exercise was for- 
bidden for a time, and the sorrel 
was condemned to remain idle in 
the stable, whilst military duty of 
course was for the present not to be 
thought of; but there are certain 
circumstances which can make the 
sofa a very pleasant exchange for 
the saddle, and that soldier must 
indeed be devoted to his profession 
who would not sometimes wish to 
find his temporary bivouac in a fair 
lady's withdrawing-room. 

A first-floor even in Oxford, with 
a solemn look-out upon the massive 
architecture of an old grey college, 
enlivened ever and anon by a squa- 
dron of cavalry marching by, their 
trumpets sounding, their bridles 
and stirrup-irons ringing, and their 
royal pennons flaunting on the 
breeze, or a party of plumed and 
brocaded courtiers sweeping haugh- 
tily up the street with the same air 
that became their stately persons 
and rich dresses so well in their own 
beloved Mall—an easy couch 
drawn to the window, and sur- 
rounded by all the little comforts 
that lady nurses alone know how to 
gather round the invalid—a few late 
autumnal flowers scattered taste- 
fully about the room, a low wain- 
scoted apartment, with carved and 
ornamented panels, elaborate cor- 
nices, Venetian mirrors, and strange 
uaint corners and cupboards, and 
antastic ins and outs—two beauti- 
ful women pervading the whole, 
and shedding, as it were, an atmo- 
sphere of refined comfort around, 
the one worshipped and deified as a 
goddess, the other loving and de- 
voted as a nymph—a tried and 
well-known comrade continually 
dropping in with the latest accounts 
from the army, the freshest news 
of the Court—and.a merry, good- 
humoured host, never satisfied un- 
less his wounded guest was supplied 
with the best of everything, and 
continually devising new indul- 
gences and luxuries on his behalf— 
all this combined to make Hum- 
phbrey’s convalescence so delightful 
a process that we are fain to believe 
the only person who experienced a 
slight feeling of disappointment 
when he made his first journey round 
the room, with the aid of George 
Effingham’s strong arm and a 
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crutch, was the restored sufferer 
himself, so happy had he been in 
his illness, so loth was he to become 
once more independent of the care 
and kindness to which he had got 
accustomed. 

Sir Giles was frequently absent 
on his military duties, so the two 
ladies and the two young Cavalier 
officers were thrown almost con- 
stantly together, for George Effing- 
ham esteemed it prudent to keep as 
quiet as possible after the duel, and 
Mary Cave easily obtained leave 
from her good-natured mistress to 
devote as much time as she pleased 
to the amusement of the wounded 
hero. Anything in the shape of 
sentiment found its way too surely 
to Henrietta’s heart, and her lively 
imagination had already constructed 
a sufficiently interesting love tale 
out of the materials she was at no 
loss to gather from her gossiping 
courtiers. A beautiful woman, a 
pretty waiting-maid, a duel with 
Goring, and a handsome young 
soldier run through the body, con- 
stituted a framework on which to 
elaborate a romance voluminous as 
the Grand Cyrus itself. So the 


aga sat and amused each other 


ay by day, three of them rapidly 
and steadily imbibing that delicious 

oison which, like the fruit gathered 
om the tree of knowledge, gives 
the first insight into the inner life, 
and darkens the outer one for 
ever afterwards. 

Mary alone seemed to boast im- 
munity from the disease. She had 
had it, she thought, like the measles 
or the small-pox, and, except in a 
very modified form, scarce worth 
apprehension. She was safe from a 
fresh attack. How it had scarred 
and altered her is no matter. The 
visible face was still fresh, and rosy, 
and radiant, if her heart had grown 
prematurely old, and hard, and 
withered; the process of petrifaction 
had been painful, no doubt. Expe- 
rience, however, had not blinded 
her, and she alone of the four 
companions saw clearly and judged 
rightly of what was going on. She 
said as much one afternoon over her 
embroidery, as they sat watching 
the early sunset gilding the opposite 
wall, plunged in a delicious day- 
dream, from which, even while she 
spoke, she felt it was cruelty to 
wake them. It was the very day 
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on which Bosville had made his first 
tour round the room, having pre- 
viously received a ceremonious visit 
of congratulation from his late an- 
tagonist ; for Goring, as soon as he 
heard the wounded man was out of 
danger, had thought it, as he said, 
but common politeness to inquire 
after him, an had spent half an 
hour by his couch, during which he 
had made a thousand professions of 
regard and friendship, and rendered 
himself vastly agreeable to the two 
gentlemen. Of the ladies, Mary 
despised his character thoroughly, 
though she admired his talents ; and 
as for Grace, if looks of scorn and 
hatred could kill, she would have 
run him through the body as he 
stood there upon the floor. 

‘’Tis an idle winter,’ quoth Mary, 
bending low over her sewing, and 
turning her head away, for she was 
not insensible to the pain her words 
would too surely inflict; ‘and yet, 
from what Lord Goring tells us, 
there isitill work to be done down 
in the west. What say you, Cap- 
tain Effingham, a squadron of Cava- 
liers with Prince Rupert in Glou- 
cestershire were merrier company 
than two quiet dames in an Oxford 
lodging-house ?—a good horse and 
a demi-pique saddle a more health- 
restoring resting-place than yonder 
easy couch by the window?’ Mary 
spoke sikh and uneasily, her 
colour went and came, and she 
could not forbear glancing towards 
Humphrey, whose pale cheek crim- 
soned immediately, and who turned 
on her a look of pain and reproach 
that well nigh brought the tears to 
her eyes. Grace looked scared and 
confused. She did not think her 
patient was well enough yet for a 
demi-pique saddle. It was anything 
but an idle winter to her. She 
cat fondly and gratefully at 

fingham, and George felt his 
great atrong heart thrill and bound 
with pleasure as he replied, 

‘We must not move him just 
yet, Mistress Mary. Such a wound 
as his might open again, and if it 
did all the doctors in Oxford could 
not save him. When he gets better 
he is to have a troop of “The 
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Lambs,”* so Hopton tells me, and 
then he will men a soon qualify 
himself for your nursing once more. 
As forme,’ added Effingham, darkly, 
‘1 doubt if 1 shall ever draw sword 
to the old war-cry again.’ 

‘You, too, have been idle long 
enough,’ replied Mary, with a 
piercing glance, under which George 
winced and lowered his eyes. ‘The 
blade will get rusty that rests in the 
scabbard. There are other wounds 
to be taken than those dealt by a 

air of dark eyes, Captain Effing- 
Son, and Oxford is a bad place 
for you, for more reasons than one. 
Listen ;’ she drew him aside into 
the window, and whispered so low 
as not to be overheard, though 
Humphrey’s eyes wandered un- 
easily after her motions. ‘ You are 
too good to fight a losing battle all 
your days. You do not know what 
it is; better not learn the lesson. 
Take my advice, strike your tents, 
sound “boots and saddles!” Go 
back into active, stirring life, it is 
your element, and forget the dream 

ou have been dreaming already too 
ong.” 

Effingham started, glanced un- 
easily at Grace, and replied at once, 

‘My sword may rust, and wel- 
come, Mistress Mary. It has been 
drawn too often already in a bad 
cause. Must we all think there is 
no duty to fulfil in life but to tilt at 
each other’s throats? Must we all 
be as hot-headed, and foolhardy, and 
inconsiderate as that romantic boy 
on the sofa yonder?” 

‘It is a pity you are not,’ she 
replied quickly, with a glance of 
admiration, almost tenderness, at 
the wounded youth. ‘Poor boy, 
he is one in a million! but it is of 
you, Captain Effingham, that I wish 
to speak. You are watched here in 
Oxford; your opinions are known. 
It was but last evening they talked 
of you in the Queen’s apartments. 
They turned it all to jest, of course, 
as they do everything ; but such 
jests are pointed and dangerous ; it 
is better not to be the subject of 
them. Take my advice, leave Ox- 
ford, keep your heart unscathed and 
your head upon your shoulders ; 


* So called from their wearing white doublets. Sir John Suckling had a troop 
in them called the ‘coxcomb troop,’ from the splendour of their appointments, 


Like ‘the Duke's’ dandies in the Peninsula these coxcombs were not found to be 
the Jast in the fray. 
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another day or two and it may be 
too late!’ 

Effingham bowed and sat down 
again. He seemed to be revolving 
her counsel thoughtfully in his 
mind; but he gazed at Grace the 
while, and Grace looked anxiously 
at Humphrey, whose eyes wandered 
after Mary as she moved about the 
room; and so the four played on 
their game at cross-purposes, and 
derived, doubtless, some incompre- 
hensible satisfaction from the pas- 
time. At length the fair disturber 
of their peace approached the sofa 
once more. 

‘I am going into ‘waiting to- 
night,’ she said to Bosville, with one 
of her sunny, winning looks. ‘The 
Queen will ask me how you are; 
when shall I say you will be ready 
for your command ?” 

is eye sparkled: he seemed a 
new man. 

‘In a week at farthest,’ said he 
boldly. ‘The day after I can get 
into the saddle I will be with them. 
Thank you for the interest you take 
in me—thank you for all your 
kindness.’ He seized her hand, and 
Grace walked away to arrange the 
flowers at the other end of the room. 
‘I will be worthy,’ he whispered, 
the tears starting to his eyes, for he 
was still weak from loss of blood. 
*« Loyalty before all!”’ 

«« Loyalty beforeall!” ’sherepeated 
in her sweet, low voice, returning 
the pressure of his thin, waste 
fingers ; and from that moment the 
patient was a convalescent, and on 
the road to a rapid recovery. 

So Mary went off to dress for her 
courtly duties, and Effingham, with 
a heavy heart, took leave of his 
kind friends, and left the well- 
known room, with its many attrac- 
tions, for his lonely lodging—how 
dreary by the contrast! and Grace, 
who could not bear to-night of all 
nights to be left alone with the 

atient, betook herself to her cham- 

er, whither, as we dislike to see 
young ladies in tears, we will not 
follow her; and Humphrey, left 
alone in the darkening twilight, sank 
into a refreshing sleep, gilded with 
dreams of a pair of loving eyes, and 
a fair fond face, and a soft voice that 
whispered ever, ‘Loyalty before 
all!’ 

‘I’m sure I don’t know what’s 
come to my young lady,’ observed 
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Faith to a staid and sober person- 
age, who now seldom left her side. 
‘ She’s been and locked herself into 
her room again, and when I knock 
at the door, it’s “‘ Presently, Faith, 
presently,” and I can’t see through 
the keyhole, for she’s gone and left 
the key in it, but by the sound of 
her voice I'll be gworn—that is,’ 
amended the pretty Puritan, catch- 
ing herself up—‘ I would venture to 
affirm, she’s oon crying ; and what 
that’s for, with all she can want in 
the house, and the Captain out of 
danger—blesshis handsome face and 
bold spirit (though sinful)—is clean 
past me !’ 

‘Women is mostly unaccountable,’ 
replied the individual addressed, 
writhing his grim features into the 
semblance of a smile. ‘ Young 
ones ‘specially, though I’m not sure 
that the middle-aged isn’t the most 
tricksome. Perhaps they live and 
learn; live and learn, Mistress 
Faith, like their betters, but they 
can’t be expected to be reasonable 
like and understanding for all that, 
poor things; it’s a lower creation, 
there’s no doubt it’s a lower creation, 
and unaccountable accordingly.’ 

It may be remarked that our 
friend Dymocke’s philosophy, for 
Dymocke, we need hardly inform 
the reader, it was who spoke, was of 
a somewhat vague and misty nature, 
inconsequent in its arguments and 
inconclusive in its results, and as 
such he doubtless considered it 
adapted for the softer sex, for Dy- 
mocke, though professing, and in- 
deed demonstrating, a great regard 
and affection for that division of the 
species, still invariably assumed the 
attitude of superiority which he 
deemed becoming the dignity of the 
nobler variety, and was looked up 
to and reverenced by the women 
accordingly. He and Faith, since 
the midnight rencontre, and subse- 

uent removal of Humphrey to Sir 

iles Allonby’s lodgings, had be- 
come inseparable, a sense of favour 
and protection on the one hand, 
accompanied by a strong partiality 
for a young and pretty face, anda 
consciousness of gratitude and in- 
feriority, with a charitable desire 
for the conversion of a sinner on the 
other, cementing their friendship 
into an intimacy that every day 
assumed a more tender character. 
There is nothing makes a woman s0 
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keen as the chance of a proselyte. 
It stirs up in her the chief charac- 
teristics of her organization—her 
natural benevolence, her religious 
zeal, her unaccountable delight in 
upsetting all pre-existing arrange- 
ments, her little spice of contradic- 
tion, and her innate love of change. 
Tt is such a pleasing excitement, and 
she persuades herself she is doing 
so much good all the time, so she 
converts him, or perverts him, no 
matter which, and when she has 
turned him completely round to her 
own way of thinking, finds herself, 
after all, somewhat dissatisfied with 
the result. 

Many an argument did Faith hold 
with her admirer upon all the vexed 

uestions of the day, standing, as she 
did now, with her mistress’s gar- 
ments thrown over her arm, and a 
lighted candle in her hand, where- 
with she illumined passages, stair- 
cases, entrance halls, and such out- 
of-the-way places as she selected for 
the theatre of her discourse. Faith’s 
strongest point had hitherto been 
the unlawfulness of using weapons 
of fleshly warfare, even in self-de- 
fence, but she had been beaten 
somewhat from this by the events 
of the last fortnight, and the gallant 
stand made by her protector with 
his oaken cudgel in her defence. 
Now, however, this attack of her 
admirer on the sex roused her to 
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make use of her cld argument, and 
she replied with considerable volu- 
bility and a heightened colour, 
‘Lower creature or not, Master 
Hugh, and unaccountable, if you 
please, leastways we use the weapons 
of sense and reason in ow behalf, 
not ranting like you men, with your 
weapons out at every wry word, and 
a stout cudgel ready to enforce your 
arguments, as you call them: 
pretty arguments, forsooth! And 
call yourselves reasoning creatures ; 
get along with you, do!’ 

‘An oak cudgel was the best 
argument t’other night, Mistress 
Faith,’ replied Dymocke; ‘d’ye 
think wild Goring and his troop of 
roaring fly-by-nights would have 
listened to any other? What would 
you have had me do less when he 
ifted thy veil, the villain, and I 
tripped him up and laid him on his 
back on the pavement ere he could 
cry “hold?” What wouldstthouhave 
done thyself, lass, answer me that, 
if I hadn’t been too quick for him, 
general of horse though he be ?’ 

‘I should not have offered him 
the other cheek, for sure,’ replied 
Faith, demurely; and Dymocke, 
taking the hint, put a period to the 
conversation by another of those 
practical rejoinders which the pro- 
verb informs us are only appro- 

riate when the ‘gorse is in 

loom.” 





GOWER’S ‘CONFESSIO AMANTIS.’* 


HERE are fossils in literature as 
well as in chalk and clay; and 
Gower is one of them, and on many 
accounts well worthy of a place in 


the cabinets of the curious. For 
although neither his writings nor 
his genius are comparable to his 
contemporary, Chaucer’s, and his 
poetical vein was embedded in a 
stiff subsoil of prose, yet in his 
works are reflected some features of 
English mind in the fourteenth 
century which Chaucer has omitted, 
or thought unfit for his panoramic 
sketch of life and manners. If the 
author of the Canterbury Tales 
were the historical painter of his 
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age, Gower was its encyclopedist. 
He had acquired all its learning and 
all its science ; and he embodied his 
acquisitions in both with as much 
skill and more general liveliness 
than are usually exhibited by book- 
worms. Had the elder Pliny 
thought good to compose his His- 
tory of Nature in hexameter verse, 
the result would probably have been 
a poem resembling in its character 
the Confessio Amantis of John 
Gower. 

Dr. Pauli’s handsome and careful 
edition of this poem reflects great 
credit on himself and the publishers 
of it. On the latter, because the 
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author edited lies so out of the 
track of modern interests that no- 
thing but the desire to honour one 
of the fathers of English literature 
could have induced Messrs. Bell 
and Daldy to expend so much good 
pre and paper upon this nearly 
orgotten worthy. On the former, 
because he has executed a laborious 
and obscure task with unflagging 
diligence. Few readers will be at 
the pains to compare Gower’s text 
as it came into the editor’s hands, 
with the text which proceeds from 
them, and few therefore can esti- 
mate the amount of care and acute- 
ness bestowed upon it. With equal 
fidelity he has explored and arranged 
the few authentic facts of the poet’s 
life. To the late Sir Harris Nico- 
las, indeed, belongs the credit of 
having been the first to winnow 
from the chaff of error and tradition 
the grains of wheat in Gower’s bio- 
grap y- But Dr. Pauli has sedu- 
ously followed up the researches of 
that indefatigable genealogist and 
antiquary, and we now know pro- 
bably all that can ever be known of 
a writer whom kings delighted to 
honour, and whom the very limited 
reading public of the fourteenth 
century ranked next to or even be- 
side Geoffrey Chaucer. 

Dr. Paulihas already distinguished 
himself as an historical antiquary 
and an able biographer. His con- 
tinuation of Lappenberg’s History 
of England under the Seunan and 
Plantagenet Sovereigns is a sterling 
and solid monument of research 
and learning, derived at first hand 
from original documents; and al- 
though its bulk is rather according 
to German than to English notions 
of proportion, it is by no means de- 
void of picturesque and animated 


descriptions. His Life of Alfred is 
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the only worthy memorial of the 
heroic Saxon king extant; and it 
reflects some discredit on English 
archeologists that they have allowed 
a foreigner to raise it. To his pre- 
sent task, accordingly, Dr. Pauli 
came with unusual Se He 
was thoroughly versed in the docu- 
mentary history of Gower’s age, 
and his previous studies had ren- 
dered him adroit in discriminating 
the respective value of various read- 
— manuscripts. 

e shall offer no apology for 
treating Gower as if he were a mo- 
dern aspirant for literary fame—so 
entirely has all relating to him, ex- 
cept his name, a few lines here and 
there from his works, and a few 
allusions to him in later writers, 
been forgotten. The SevenSleepers 
when they awoke did not find the 
world about them more changed, or 
fewer acquaintance to bid them 
‘good morning,’ than would the 
‘moral Gower’ were he now to ap- 
pear in Fleet-street, and express his 
obligations to his latest publishers. 

Little as we know of oiwer’s life, 
that little is interesting. We have 
not indeed before us, as in Chaucer's 
case, a man of the world, holding 
offices of trust at Court, mixing 
much with worldly business, at one 
time a prince’s favourite, at another 
struggling with debt or political 
disgrace, and eating the bitter bread 
of exile. Nor though we have, in 
the south aisle of St. Mary Overy’s 
church in Southwark, an image of 
Gower, cut in stone, can we realize 
such a portrait of him as his great 
contemporary has left of himself in 
living words.* Neither do we be- 
hold in Gower, as we see in Chau- 
cer, an express image of the soldier, 
scholar, and courtier of King Ed- 
ward’s day. Yet the few facts 


* Not only have we three portraits of Chaucer, drawn at different periods of 
his life, and bearing the stamp of authenticity, but he has thus described. himself 
after good health or good cheer had rendered it expedient for him to let out a few 
holes in his belt :— 


And than oure Host he loked upon me 
And sayde thus: ‘What man art thou?’ quod he 
‘ Thou lokest as thou woldest fynde an hare 
For ever upon the ground I se the stare. 
‘ Approche ner, and loke merily. 
Now ware you, sires, and let this man have space. 
He in the waste is schape as well as I; 
This were a popet in an arm to embrace 
For any woman, smal and fair of face ; 
He semeth elvisch by his countenance, 
For unto no wight doth he daliaunce.’ 
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which remain of Gower's history, 
the hints that may be gained from 
his writings of what he was in him- 
self, and what he saw in his time; 
and above all, his suppliant effigy, 
with closed eyes and uplifted hands, 
supply or suggest to the careful ob- 
server much that it may be worth 
while to review, were it only for 
the sake of contrast to what we see 
and know at the present hour. 

Of Gower, then, we see darkly 
that he was a gentleman born, in 
days when it was by no means easy 
for every Jack to be a gentleman 
even by courtesy, and when even 
attorneys were not declared to be 

entlemen by royal writ and seal. 
For he bore arms—‘ Argent on a 
chevron, Azure, three leopards’ 
heads, Or ;’ and his crest was ‘ ona 
chapeau a talbot passant;’ which 
arms, like Robert Shallow’s, Esq., 
were ‘a good coat,’ and had doubt- 
less been borne by his fathers before 
him. The Heralds’ College in the 
fourteenth century was very chary 
of conferring such distinctions ; 
they are accordingly presumptions 
of a good name, good property in 
lands and houses, or of special ser- 
vices rendered to the State. We 
have no proofs of the poet’s having 
done the State any signal service, 
though, as we shall presently see, 
he took part in contemporary poli- 
tics ; but we have evidence of the 
goodness of his name and estate. 
Antiquary ‘ Leland heard that he 
belonged to the ancient family of 
the Gowers of Stitenham in York- 
shire, the ancestors of the Marquis 
of Stafford, which family, tradition 
states, came from Brittany with 
William the Conqueror’ into La 
Grande Bretagne; and on the 
strength of this rumour, repeated 
by Bale, Pitts, and Holinshed, all 
who have written of Gower—until 
Sir Harris Nicolas arose to set the 
matter right—have affirmed that he 
was among the ancestors of one 
also holding a good place in litera- 
ture, the Lord Leveson Gower of 
our own days. Antiquary Leland 
heard wrong, and was the author of 
considerable confusion in conse- 
quence. Unus oculatus testis valet 
~ quam decem auriti. For on 
ooking at the arms of the Stiten- 
ham branch of the Gowers, we find 
that their crest was a ‘ wolf passant, 
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Argent, collared and chained, Or ;’ 
and their arms ‘ Barry, Argent and 
Gules, a cross patee flore, Sable.’ 
John Gower, the poet, who, again, 
must be distinguished from another 
contemporary John of that name— 
lord among other manors of that of 
Bridgewater in Somerset—was, on 
the contrary, the owner of property 
in Suffolk and Norfolk, having and 
holding the manor of Mutton in 
the one, and of Feltwell in the 
other county. But though thus 
enfeoffed, he did not reside ‘ down- 
east,’ but is described in the Close 
Rolls of Edward ITI. and Richard 
II. as an ‘ Esquire of Kent.’ On 
his Kentish property he seems to 
have entered in or about the year 
in which the great rebellion of the 
commons took place—an event 
which he circumstantially chronicles 
in his Latin poem, the Vor Cla- 
mantis. Other estates he appears 
to have held in Essex and Notting- 
hamshire ; indeed, for a poet, there 
was apparently ‘no end of his pos- 
sessions. 

Dr. Pauli thus concisely and 
comfortably sums up the evidence 
for John Gower’s landed sub- 
stance :— 


The poet, if not the direct descendant, 
was at least the heir of a knight, whose 
property was situated in Suffolk, and 
who was buried in Kent. He called 
himself Esquire of the county of Kent ; 
held various manors, at least in three, if 
not in more counties; was careful in 
entering for his own security all leases 
and releases to which he was a party on 
the rolls of Chancery, and was a mem- 
ber of an opulent family in the south of 
England. 


John Gower was more careful to 
register his property than to insure 
his life in the remembrance of pos- 
terity, and has left it to tradition to 
assert that he was educated at Ox- 
ford, where he first made acquain- 
tance with Chaucer, and that they 
were fellow-students in the Inner 
Temple. That he did not follow 
the law as a profession is certain, 
since his name is not to be found in 
the rolls of any law court during all 
the latter half of the fourteenth 
century, and that he did not rate 
its professors highly appears from 
the bitterness with which, in his 
Vox Clamantis, he assails the gentle- 
men of the long robe. Chaucer is 
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presumed, on slender evidence in- 
Seed: to have studied at the Uni- 
versities of Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Paris, and Gower’s deep and diver- 
sified lore may justify us in supposing 
him to have studied at one of these 
learned cities. But this, like An- 
tonio’s means, is but in ‘supposi- 
tion.’ As he was born at a period 
when nearly every one of gentle 
birth was, if not a priest, a soldier, 
the rich Kentish squire probably 
saw war in procinct on the fields of 
France, where weknow that Chaucer 
served one campaign, and entered 
into the usual hardy exercises of 
tiltyard and tournament. Were 
we indeed disposed, like Godwin in 
his Life of Chaucer, to ascribe to 
Gower all we can imagine him to 
have seen and done, we should in- 
dite a short romance in which he 
should appear in the suite of Edward 
at Crecy, of the Black Prince at 
Poictiers, should listen to Froissart’s 
virelays and triolets, and discourse 
on fierce wars and faithful wars with 
Sir Walter Manney. For Gower, 
who was probably Chennite junior 
by a year cr two, and died in 1408, 
lived at the most brilliant period of 
Edward the Third’s reign, witnessed 
the carly prodigality and the final 
disasters of his successors, and 
saw the usurpation of Bolingbroke 
accomplished. He could therefore 
have told us much of the epoch 
which carried England into the 
heart of France; of the Flemings, 
their active trade and as active 
turbulence; of James van Arteveldt ; 
of the Constables of Bourbon and 
the Dukes of Burgundy and Brit- 
tany; of the captivity of John of 
France; of the banquet at which 
the Black Prince feasted three royal 
captives, or suppliants ; of John de 
Wickliffe, and many a circumstance 
of those splendid scenes immorta- 
jized by Froissart and Shakspeare, 
and eclipsed only by the more solid 
and authentic glories of Eliza’s 
reign. But so far as Gower is con- 
cerned, ‘ sacer vates’ though he was, 
all these moving accidents are op- 
pressed by long night, for except in 
his Vox Clamantis, where he de- 
plores the evils of the times, he 
scarcely affords a glimpse of any 
contemporary event. Was it that 
the care of his manors absorbed him, 
or was he, bookish man that he was, 
‘indifferent, as Coleridge represents 
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himself to have been, to all that was 

assing before his eyes? A little 
indeed he has told us in his works, 
or, more properly, left us to gather 
it from them. He was acquainted, 

erhaps intimately, with Thomas of 

Woodstock, afterwards Duke of 
Gloucester ; and with Henry of 
Lancaster, afterwards King of Eng. 
land. Yet there is no token that 
he was, like so many young men of 
landed property, a retainer in the 
household of either, though in the 
seventeenth year of Richard’s reign 
(1393—1394) he was apparently in 
the service of Henry, late of Lan- 
easter, but then Earl of Derby, 
since in one of the rolls of the Duchy 
of Lancaster is the entry of a collar 
being presented to ‘ an esquier John 
Gower,’ perhaps the collar of 8S. 
represented upon the effigy on his 
tomb. In the history of the Con- 


JSessic Amantis we shall have occa- 


sion to mention Gower’s political 
conduct and opinions, and now. quit 
this insecure Coos of conjecture 
for the firm ground of Gower’s 
friendship with Chaucer. 

Chaucer and Gower were each of 
them connected with the county of 
Kent, and each resident in London 
at various critical periods of Ed- 
ward’s and Richard’s reign. Gower, 
there is good reason for supposing, 
was in that city when Wat Tyler 
assailed and plundered it, and his 
brother-poet was also an eye-witness 
of the insurrection of the commons. 
That they were fellow-students is, 
as we have already said, doubtful, 
but soon after Richard the Second’s 
accession we find a proof of their 
intimacy. In May, 1378, Chaucer 
was sent, with Sir Edward Berkeley, 
io Lombardy on some diplomatic 
errand, the precise nature of which 
is not known. He was then Comp- 
troller of the Customs, and was 
allowed, during his absence abroad, 
to discharge his official duties by 
deputy, and to receive their emolu- 
ments, as usual, without one. 
Business, whether pubiic or private 
is not stated, made it requ‘site for 
Chaucer to provide two representa- 
tives ‘to appear for him in_ the 
Courts,’ and ~ appointed by deed, 
dated 21st of May, 1378, John 
Gower and Richard Forrester his 
attorneys during his ubsence. This 
evidence of friendship is corrobo- 
rated by the compliments which the 
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poets pay each other in their works. 

At the end of Troilus and Creseide 

Chaucer inserts a dedication :— 

O morall Gower, this booke I direct 

To thee and to the philosophicall Strode, 

To vouchsafe there need is to correct 

Of your benignities and zealts good. 
And as if in answer to this com- 

pliment, Gower makes Venus say, 

in some copies of the Cdnfessio 

Amaanitis, 

And grete well Chaucer, whan ye mete, 

As my disciple and my poete. 

For in the floures of his youth, 

In sundry wise, as he well couth, 

Of dittees and of songes glade, 

The which he for my sake made, 

The lond fulfilled is over all, 

Whereof to him in speciall 

Above all other I am most holde. 
Wycherley sent his verses to be 

corrected by Pope, and a very 

pretty quarrel was the result; but 
ower and Chaucer, if they really 

fell out, as Messrs. Tyrrwhitt and 

Godwin imagine, did not quarrel on 

that argument. But, in fact, as Dr. 

Pauli shows, their difference is ver 

questionable, and if latterly a cool- 

ness came between them, it was 

probably on political, not on poetical 

grounds. ‘Tyrrwhitt’s reason for 


imputing a breach of friendship is 


extremely vague. In his prologue 
to the Man of Lawes Tale, Chaucer 
rotests against such dreadful and 
ewd tales —‘unkinde abhomina- 
tions’ he calls them—as those of 
‘Canace and Apollinus of Tyre,’ 
which are among the best of the 
poetical narratives in the Confessio 
Amantis. This Tyrrwhitt suspects 
to‘have been an attack on Gower, 
but he also remarks, without how- 
ever drawing the obvious conclu- 
sion, that the Man of Lawes Tale, 
and that of the Wife of Bath, are 
either directly borrowed from 
Gower, or have been taken by both 
oets from: oné common source. 

ighly improbable is it, therefore, 
that Chaucer, speaking in the person 
of the Man of Law, and at an age 
when, both in Gower and himself, 
the angry passions of youth had 
long since eooled down, should have 
gone out of his way to assail and 
distress his friend. Another hypo- 
thesis for broken friendship has 
been laid on the fact that, in the 
copies of the Confessio Amantis, 
dedicated to Henry of Lancaster, 
the complimentary verses just cited 
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do not appear, although they were 
written in the edition of that poem 
addressed to King Richard II. But 
it must be remembered that these 
verses are not part of the poem, but 
annexed to it at the end, and there- 
fore were easily detached ; that the 
Lancaster copy appeared in 1392— 
1393, When Chaucer was in disgrace 
with the powers that be, having a 
few months before been deprived of 
his appointment of Clerk of the 
King’s Works, and of his salary of 
two shillings per diem. Gower, 
therefore, without quarrelling with 
his friend, may have deemed it ex- 
pedient just then not to parade his 
esteem for him, and suppressed the 
envoi of his poem. He had manors 
to lose and a purse to fine, and per- 
haps thought, like a prudent man, 
that he could do Chaucer no good 
by his compliments, and might hurt 
himself. The quarrels of authors 
have not always passed off so 
quietly. 

Easy in his fortunes, and, we 
trust, fortunate in friendship, Gower 
seems in 1397, when he must have 
been at least sixty years of age, to 
have grown weary of ease, and after 
his long bachelorhood to have mar- 
ried a wife. One so fond of citing 
the examples of felicity or infelicity 
‘in ancient or in modern books 
enrolled,’ might have remembered 
how it had fared in marriage with 
Socrates and Dante, and what jolly 
lives the Augustan bachelor poets, 
Horace, Propertius, and Tibullus, 
had led. We have no allegations 
indeed to bring against Mrs. Gower 
—we are not even certain that she 
may not have married another 
member of the house, whose chris- 
tian name was also John. But we 
learn from Dr. Pauli that ‘an ex- 
tract from the register of William 
de Wykeham, preserved in the re- 
gistry of Winchester, mentions the 
marriage of » John Gower to Agnes 
Groundolf, at St. Mary Magdalen’s, 
Southwark, on the 25th of January, 
1397; and the facts that the poet’s 
wife was named Agnes, and that he 
does not mention any issue in his 
will, suggest the inference that the 
person mentioned is John Gower 
the poet; and that he was not 
married until he reached old age.’ 
In connexion with the date of this 
marriage, it is remarkable that in 
1392-3, Gower represents himself 
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with lockes hore,’ and in 1398 as a 
feeble old man. We trust that 
Mrs. G. was no wife of Bath, two 
ef whose husbands were ‘ goode, 
riche, and olde,’ and of whom she 
says— 

I governed hem so wel after my lawe 


That each of hem ful blisful was and 
fawe 

To bringe me gaye things fro the faire. 

They were ful glade whan I spak to 
hem faire ; 

For, God it woot, I chidde hem spitously. 
7 ” * * o oa * 


The bacoun was nought fet for hem, I 
trowe, 

That some men fecche in Essex at 
Donmowe. 


It is probable, indeed, that Agnes 
Groundolf wasan exemplary partner, 
since her husband survived his mar- 
riage nearly. twelve years, and be- 
queathed to her a handsome portion 
of his lands and goods, besides ap- 
pointing her executrix under his 
will, in conjunction with other 
parties named therein. The last 
eight or nine years of his life were 
spent in sickness and in blindness ; 
and in 1401 he was obliged to lay 
down his pen for ever, recording 
his light a in far humbler, 
though,all circumstances considered, 
scarcely less touching strains than 
those of Milton in a similar calamity. 
‘Dying he put on the weeds of 
Dominic ;’ and feeling the approach 
of the great change, abandoned to 
others writing about the things of 
this world, and made preparations 
for a pious end, as he himself records 
in some lines traced on the margin 
of the Confessio Amantis. His 
Elegiacs may shock the purists of 
Eton, yet foie Latinists have 
written with less feeling than John 
Gower ‘ jam moriturus.’ 

Vana tamen mundi mundo scribenda 
reliqui 

Scriboque finali carmine Vado Mori ; 
Scribat qui veniet post me discrecior 

alter, 


Ammodonamque manus et mea penna 
silent. 


The church of St. Mary Overy’s 
in Southwark stands nearly opposite 
to one of the greatest thoroughfares 
in the world, and a little below the 
surface of two main arterial roads 
in the metropolis. For it is situated 
in an angle formed to the south by 
the Borough-road, and to the east 
by London Bridge. Fronting its 
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southern side is the terminus of the 
Brighton and Dover Railways, and 
immediately behind it is the Thames, 
no longer ‘silvery and silent,’ as 
poets have described it, and as it 
is at Richmond before it en- 
counters the defilement and dis- 
honours of the capital. In this 
perturbed spot—where, as through 
the vomitories of an amphitheatre, 
pours incessantly the tide of life, 
ebbing or flowing from sunrise to 
sunset, and scarcely pausing even 
in the watches of the night—rest 
the mortal remains of him who for 
more than a century divided with 
Chaucer the poetical realm of Eng- 
land. <A quiet spot was the Church 
of St. Mary Overy’s, long after 
Gower’s suppliant effigy was set up 
in its side chapel ; for although even 
then the currents of business and 
population ran over London Bridge, 
yet the silent highway of the river 
was the principal thoroughfare of 
the city; meadows sloped down to 
the Thames ; cattle grazed in Lam- 
beth Marsh; and where the termi- 
nus now stands, with its perpetual 
hubbub and haste of arrivals and 
departures, were fields and gardens, 
through which ran the broad road 
that Chaucer’s Pilgrims followed, 
and which knit into one stem 
the various branches of the great 
highways that led to Dover, to 
Hastings, and the Shrine of St. 
Thomas at Canterbury. Uncon- 
sciously, Gower had taken for his 
last earthly resting-place a spot 
destined to become as turbulent as 
the ‘ still-vext Bermoothés.’ 

Yet to this corner of unquiet, no 
less than to Chaucer’s more secluded 
monument in the Abbey of West- 
minster, will occasionally resort a 
pilgrim to whom the memory of one 
of the founders of our language is 
dear. For those who have not yet 
made this pilgrimage, or may not 
have Dr. Pauli’s volumes at hand, 
it may be interesting to transcribe 
such earlier descriptions of this 
altar-tomb as it appeared before the 
pious churchwardens of 1764 ‘ re- 
paired and beautified,’ as none but 
churchwardens can, this venerable 
monument. Blore, who saw it after 
it had been twice ‘ beautified,’ thus 
describes the tomb :— 

The monument of John Gower is in 
the Chapel of St. John, in the north 
aisle of the nave of St. Mary Overy’s, 
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commonly called St. Saviour’s Church 
in Southwark. It is entirely of stone, 
and consists of a canopy of three arches 
with bouquet [crocketed] pediments, 
parted by finials, and at the back of 
each pediment three piches, of which 
there are also seven in front of the altar- 
tomb. , 

Berthelette, who saw the monu- 
ment in or before 1532, ere a 
churchwarden had ‘improved’ it, 
since he mentions it in the intro- 
duction to his edition of the Con- 
fessio Amantis, published in that 
year, thus describes the figures— 
now nearly obliterated—of Charity, 
Mercy, and Pity, which were 
painted against the wall within the 
three upper arches :— 

Beside on the wall where he lieth, 
there be peinted three virgins, with 
crownes on their heades, one of the which 
is written Charitie, and she holdeth this 
divise in hir hande :— 

EN TOY QUI EST FILZ DE DIEU LE PERE 
SAUVE SOIT QUI GIST SOUZ CEST PIERRE, 

The second is written Mercie, which 
holdeth in hir hande this divise :— 

O BON JESU FAIT TA MERCIE 

AL ALME, DONT LE CORPE GIST ICY, 

The third of them is written Pitee, 
whiche holdeth in hir hande this divise 
followynge :— 

Pour Ta Pire JESU REGARDE 
ET MET CEST ALME EN SAUVE GARDE, 


On the top of the altar-tomb is 
the effigy of the poet—a portrait 
statue dimly shadowing the original. 
The hair ills in large curls on his 
shoulders, anc is crowned with a 
chaplet of four roses, originally, as 
Leland tells us, intermixed with ivy, 
‘in token,’ says Berthelette, ‘ that 
he in his hfe daies, flourished 
freshely in literature and science.’ 
It is inscribed, iki merci. A lon 
robe, closely buttoned down the 
front, extends from the neck to the 
feet, which are entirely covered. 
A collar of SS., from which is sus- 
a a small swan, chained, the 

adge of Henry IV.,hangs from his 
neck ; his feet rest upon a lion, and 
above, within a panel of the side 
of the canopy, a shield is suspended, 
charged with his arms. 
_ On the ledge of the tomb was an 
inscription, now entirely gone :— 

Hic jacet J. Gower, arm. 

Ang. poeta celeberrimus ac 

Huic sacro edificio benefac. insignis 

Vixit temporibus Eb. iii. et R. ii. 


Adjoining the monument there 


hung originally a table, granting 
1500 days sn ho for all those who 
devoutly prayed for his soul. 

Most suggestive and, duly 
weighed in all their bearings, most 
instructive, are this altar tomb, its 
ornaments, and its inscription. We 
will examine them each in turn as 
fully as our space permits. It is 
good advice to stand upon the 
ancient ways and consider, even 
when the objects for consideration 
are merely a defaced efligy and an 
almost forgotten poem. 

And first of the three volumes 
on which the reverent head of 
ancient Gower reclines. They re- 
present his three great works, and 
something greater still—the strug- 
gle of the English language wit 
Norman French and Church Latin. 
It is difficult to realize the fact that 
the brilliant court of Edward IIT. 
was in all respects French in speech, 
garb, and manners, where the cour- 
tiers who could speak English re- 
served that patois for the bailiffs and 
Saxon tenantry of their country 
estates ; and the king is reported 
to have on one occasion, and that 
with some difficulty, uttered three 
English words in succession. It was 
in this reign, however, so disen- 
couraging to all appearance for our 
language, that the fate of French as 
the speech of the English nation 
was sealed. ‘ Via prima salutis Graia 
pandetur ab urbe.’ Edward’s wars 
with France directly and indirectly 
led to the discontinuance of the 
Norman tongue in this realm. It 
suited the royal policy to represent 
that those who spoke French on this 
side of the channel were abettors of 
the king’s foes on the other ; and in- 
asmuch as the strength of his in- 
fantry and artillery lay in the good 
bows and halberts of the Saxon yeo- 
manry, it accorded also with his 
interests to encourage the familiar 
use of the Saxon language. Soon 
after the great plague in 1348, the 
practice of translating into French 
was discontinued by schoolmasters. 
By a statute of 1362, all pleas in 
courts of justice were directed to be 
carried on in English; and thus 
gradually a fit audience was trained 
up and prepared for the literary 
works of Chaucer and Gower. 

The blow struck at ecclesiastical 
Latin came from another quarter. 
The great religious revolution of the 
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sixteenth century was rehearsed in 
the fourteenth, and an intelligible 
warning, if they had had the grace 
to take it, was held out to the 
princedoms and powers of the 
Church. To strengthen the hands 
of the reformers, it was necessary to 
interest the people generally in their 
cause, and a bold and honest priest 
preached the gospel in the vernacular 
tongue, and translated the Jewish 
and Christian Scriptures into the 
people’s language. When the house 
of Lancaster usurped the throne 
there was indeed a powerful re- 
action, and the Church seemed to 
have regained more than its origi- 
nal power under the fifth and sixth 
Henries. But in Edward’s and 
Richard’s reigns the seed had been 
sown broadcast and had struck root. 
The pride or the slumbers of the 
hierarchy were alike delusive. The 
Saxon tongue, enriched by its co- 
rivals, but still more vigorous than 
either of them, was established as 
the language of literature, and while 
Latin was still written and spoken 
by churchmen, and our acts of Par- 
liament were still thickly strewn 
with Norman words and phrases, 
all who aspired to move, instruct, 
or delight the English nation, wrote 
and spoke in the English tongue. 
It is necessary to revert to 
Gower’s writings generally, in order 
to understand our obligations to 
him for the Confessio Amantis. 
This is his only English work. His 
Speculum Meditantis, of which no 
copy has been yet discovered, is 
written in French, and his Voz 
Clamantis in Latin; and besides 
these his larger works—the pillows 
of his sculptured head—he was the 
author of several small Latin poems, 
and of fifty French ballads, the pro- 
ductions of his younger years. We 
cannot agree with Dr. Pauli’s qua- 
lification of the merits of the 
ballads, or rather chansons. He says 
justly enough, that ‘they are ten- 
der in sentiment and not unrefined 
with regard to language and form, 
especially if we consider that they are 
the work of a ae, But Gower, 
though by birth an Englishman, 
was, so far as respects literature, by 
education a Frenchman; neither, 
like Chaucer’s Prioress, did he 
speak or write the ‘ French of Strat- 
ford atte Bowe.’ French much 
rather than English was his native 
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tongue whenever he took pen in 
hand, and his ballads display much 
more ease and even vigour of style 
than his English poem. Again, 
though Gower sometimes stands 
greatly in need of a Gradus ad Par- 
nassum for his phrases, and of a 
treatise on prosody for his quan- 
tities, he is far from ineloquent in 
Latin, and his Vor Clamantis pro- 
bably cost him much less pains than 
his vernacular poem. Whether, as 
Dr. Pauli thinks, he was induced to 
compose in his native tongue when 
he was an old man by the great suc- 
cess which his friend Chaucer had 
achieved by his English works, can- 
not now be known ; yet we may be 
sure that his Confessio Amantis, in- 
dependent of its learning, must have 
severely taxed the author's indus- 
try, both for its vocabulary and 
metre. He was in fact, when he 
composed the Confessio, entering 
upon a new and unbroken field. 
Only one generation before his 
birth there existed in England no 
national language, and Gower as 
well as Chaucer was enforced not 
only to shape his work with such 
tools as were at hand, but often to 
construct even the tools himself. 
The struggle between English, and 
its co-rivals, French and Latin, was 
brief and triumphant; but never- 
theless it must have been for a 
while arduous in the extreme. 
There was no reading public in those 
days, nor until more than two 
centuries after them. From a king 
who spoke, wrote, and thought in 
Norman, or from the great lords of 
his court who talked Saxon with 
their servants and villeins only, and 
most of whom could neither read 
nor write, little patronage could be 
looked for; indeed, they may very 
likely have thought that by his 
English poem Gower had descended 
to familiarities unbecoming so good 
a poet in French, and so great a 
scholar in Latin. It was much the 
same case as if Byron had chosen 
to compose Childe Harold in the 
Dorsetshire dialect, or the Bishop 
of Oxford were to deliver a charge 
in pure Craven. If emulation of 
Chaucer's success were the cause of 
Gower’s writing a long English 
poem of maay thousand lines, the 
motive was perhaps less a common 
spirit of rivalry than a perception 
of the great issues which must 
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follow from raising the vernacular 
tongue of England to the dignity of 
a oe language. We have not 
the proofs, which Chaucer's writings 
afford us, of Gower’s familiarity 
with Italian literature ; yet doubt- 
less he was acquainted with what 
Dante had effected for the Tuscan 
by establishing its canons, and by 
calling away the attention of his 
countrymen from the Provencal 
language to their own. It was, 
indeed, an European as much as an 
English movement: within the same 
century France, Italy, and Spain in 
some measure fixed the forms of 
their national idioms, and weaned 
themselves from the language of the 
learned and the Church, and from 
the lingua franca of European 
poetry, the idiom of the bards of 
Provence. The movement in lite- 
rature was connected with a politi- 
eal and social one. In the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries 
feudalism was refined by chivalry, 
chivalry was silently invaded by 
commerce, the castle became less 
strong, the town grew stronger, and 
the merchant and the artisan were 
becoming of some importance in the 
social system of Europe. 

We are accordingly inclined to 
give Gower more credit for patriotic 
feelings than either his recent editor 
or his critics hitherto have assigned 
him. And our impression that he 
in some degree foresaw the change 
to which his writings so materially 
contributed, is strengthened when 
we compare the plaintive passion 
and the poetic diction of his ballads 
with the generally prosaic strain of 
the Confessio Amantis. 

Twice England has congratulated 
herself on possessing a youthful 
sovereign English born and English 
bred. When George III. ascended 
the throne his subjects rejoiced that 
they had at last a King who said 
poetry and not doetry, and called 
the Lower House ‘Commons,’ and 
notGommons. There was a similar 
reason for being pleased when 
Richard II. came to mature years. 
Both his parents were English, and 
the son of the Fair Maid of Kent, 
though born in a foreign city, was 
brought up among associations far 
more favourable to his native land 
and people than any of his ancestors 
had been. Had his grandfather 
Edward confronted Wat Tyler and 
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his followers, he could not have ad- 
dressed them in English as Richard 
did, and might very probably have 
inflamed their anti-Gallican wrath, 
then at springtide, by speaking to 
them in his habitual French. Their 
household words in the mouth of a 
handsome lad did more to assuage 
the heady mob than the presence of 
his men-at-arms or than Walworth’s 
sturdy stroke. For the moment 
Richard was the King of the Com- 
mons, and the fickle malcontents 
flocked after his horse, and left Ball, 
Straw, and Tyler in the lurch. The 
King’s experience of the worth of 
English on this occasion may very 
possibly have prompted him to com- 
mand Gower to ‘boke some new 
thing’ in the island-tongue; and 
the poet, who probably was not far 
from the scene of tumult, if not an 
eyewitness of it, may have thought 
that the time was come for under- 
taking in the vernacular a yet 
greater work than his French ‘ Spe- 
culum Meditantis,’ or his Latin ‘ Vox 
Clamantis.’ 

The Confessio Amantis consists 
of 30,000 lines, and is therefore not 
very far short of double the length 
of the Canterbury Tales. Like that 
immortal work, it is a magazine of 
stories, but here all likeness ends ; 
for whereas Chaucer's Pilgrims are 
as living at this hour as Roderic 
Dhu or Fergus Mac Ivor, Balfour 
of Burley or Jeannie Deans, and as 
likely to live as Hamlet, Benedict, 
and Othello; Gower’s stories have 
as much vitality in them as the 
columns of Lempriere’s Dictionary. 
Ethica! instruction is the professed 
object of the Confessio, as much as 
of the Proverbs of the Wise King. 
The Tales illustrate virtues and 
vices in the abstract, and in this 
respect the poem resembles the 
Gesta Romanorum, only with this 
difference, that in the Gesta the 
moral application follows the stories, 
in the Confessio it introduces them. 
A short epitome of the work may 
save the uninitiated in Gower's 
writings some trouble, but it is all 
that our space will afford. 

The prologue, like the poem itself, 
is long and, it must be owned, 
tedious, consisting of more than a 
thousand octosyllabic lines. Let 
not the reader imagine that he will 
have much difficulty with the lan- 
guage on account either of obsolete 
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words or spelling, for in both these 
respects, especially after Dr. Pauli’s 
careful revision of the text, there 
are few impediments to a comfort- 
able perusal, much fewer indeed 
than he would meet with a century 
and half later in the verses of 
Hawes, Occleve, or Lydgate. Com- 
mencing much after the fashion of 
Robert Wace in his Roman de Rou, 
with acknowledging his debt to 
writers of the olden time, Gower 
proposes to repay it in kind by pro- 
ducing for the behoof of his own 
and future times a book to instruct 
and entertain, ‘somewhat of lust, 
somewhat of lore,’ ‘ some new matere 
ensampled of the olde wise.’ To 
the modern reader, unless he chance 
to be gifted with a superb philo- 
logical or archeological bump, the 
instruction, and perhaps the enter- 
tainment also, will prove soporific. 
But Gower’s contemporaries were 
readers of another stamp: their 
appetites were good, their intel- 
lectual provision was scanty, and 
they thought a tale was not the 
worse for being told with all its 
circumstances, or a moral tedious 
because it was fine drawn. ‘These 
‘long processes,” ’ says Gray, com- 
menting on a phrase of Lydgate’s, 
with admirable taste and discrimi- 
nution, ‘ suited wonderfully with the 
attention and simple curiosity of the 
age in which Lydgate lived. Many 
a stroke has he and the best of his 
contemporaries spent upon a sturdy 
old story till they had blunted their 
own edge and that of their readers, 
at least, a modern reader will find it 
so; but it is a folly to judge of the 
understanding and of the patience 
of those times by ourown. They 
loved, I will not say tediousness, 
but length and a train of circum- 
stances in a narration. The vulgar 
do so still: it gives an air of reality 
to facts, it fixes the attention, raises 
and keeps in suspense their expecta- 
tion, and supplies the defects of 
their little and lifeless imagination, 
and it keeps pace with the slow 
motion of their own thoughis.’ To 
students living at the time when the 
Confessio appeared, and for nearly 
two centuries after, Gower was a 
kind of eneyclopedist in verse, aud 
was accordingly, much as the fact 
may surprise us, contemplating the 
two poets under totally dissimilar 
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conditions, as popular as Chaucer, 
nay, perhaps even more so, for the 
lucidly pictorial character of Chau- 
cer’s writings was less apparent to 
a world that daily or periodically 
acted over the scenes of the Canter. 
bury Tales, and saw nothing more 
extraordinary in monks, abbesses, 
reeves or sompnours, than we at 
this moment see in railway con- 
tractors or civil engineers; whereas 
Gower, by inditing in smooth verse 
a popular course of astronomy, 
alchemy, mythology, history, and 
theology—and on all these topics 
the Confessio treats—afforded to his 
illiterate compeers both novel and 
useful knowledge, and was in reality 
as much the schoolmaster abroad as 
ever Lord Brougham or any nine- 
teenth century philanthropist de- 
sired to behold. Were it possible 
for us to be denuded at one fell 
swoop, ‘by some hideous ruin or 
combustion dire,’ of our armories of 
books and aids to learning, we should 
be once again in a condition to ap- 
preciate such a work as this of 
Gower’s, and the causes of his long 
and well-earned popularity. He 
who four ot years ago had 
digested the contents of the Confessio, 
proceeded at once master of such 
arts as were then in vogue, and 
indeed became that most formidable 
of scholars, homo unius libri. For 
ourselves meanwhile there yet re- 
mains on this ancient and super- 
annuated trunk one living branch, 
viz., the verses in which he tells us 
what prompted him to write this 
book, and which, in the dearth of 
materials for Gower’s life, are a 
— fragment of personal and 
iterary history. We learn from 
them, in the first place, that his 
French and Latin writings had 
already given the poet a status 
among the wits and scholars of the 
day ; and, secondly, that he was no 
idle spectator of passing events, but 
took, as we have already hinted, an 
active part in its political move- 
ments. 

King Richard II., of whose Eng- 
lish origin and breeding we have 
eres, suggested to Gower the 
idea of writing a poem in his native 


tongue, instead of in Norman French 


or Church Latin. Little honour is 
due to this injudicious prince, who 
gambled away in dissolute pleasures 
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or arbitrary caprices the inheritance 
which his grandsire Edward and his 
heroic father had left him; but to 
the honour of inspiring an English 

et with an English theme Richard 
is entitled, and the suggestion does 
credit alike to his patriotism and 
his taste. -The manner in which it 
was offered cannot be told with 
more effect than in Gower’s own 
words : 


As it befell upon a tide 
As thing, which shulde tho betide, 
Under the town of newe Troy 
Which toke of Brutus his firste joy, 
In Themse, whan it was flowend, 
As I by bote came rowend 
So as fortune her time sette, 
My lege lord perchaunce I mette. 
And so befell as I came nigh 
Out of my bote, whan he me sigh, 
He bad me come into his barge. 
And whan I was with him at large, 
Amonges other thinges said 
He hath this charge upon me laid 
And bad me do my besinesse 
That to his highe worthynesse 
Some newe thing I shulde boke, 
That he him self it mighte loke 
After the forme of my writing. 
And thus upon his commaunding 
Min herte is well the more glad 
To write so as he me bad 

* * * * * * 

For that thing may nought be refused, 

Whan that a King him selfe bit. 
Forthy the simplesse of my wit 
I thenke if that I may availe 
In his service to travaile, 
Though [ sikenesse have upon honde 
And longe have had, yet wolle I fonde, 
So as I made my beheste, 
To make a boke after his heste 
And write in such a maner wise, 
Which may be wisdom to the wise 
And play to them that list to play. 


The command was hecoming the 
monarch to whom Froissart pre- 
sented his poems; for Froissart, 
like Scott, was a poet before he be- 


came a chronicler. Yet although 
Gower’s writings, both Latin and 
English, prove him to have been at 
one time an attendant on Richard’s 
person; this dedication was subse- 
quently removed from the text of 
the Confessio, and one addressed to 
‘ Henry of Lancaster, Hereford and 
Derby,’ substituted for it. Why 
Gower transferred his homage from 
a crown toa coronet, we cannot now 
discover. In 1393 the King was 
popular with every party except 
that of his uncle Gloucester; and 
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the Earl of Derby, afterwards 
Henry IV., was his royal cousin’s 
trusty counsellor for the nonce. 
Glimmeringly, however, we discern 
in the Vox Clamantis, that although 
Gower may have loved Richard 
well, he loved Thomas of Wood- 
stock better, and accordingly went 


-with the party of Gloucester through 


every phase of opposition. If he 
had any choice in the matter he 
chose his leader unluckily, for no- 
thing in Gloucester’s life became 
him like the leaving it; nor, had he 
not been deeply injured and pro- 
bably foully murdered at last, would 
this disloyal and turbulent lord 
have deserved any sympathy either 
in his own days or in ours. In 
Gower’s age, however, the spirit of 
clanship was exceedingly strong ; 
and although the temporal and 
spiritual leaders of the Parliament 
frequently changed sides, to suit 
their individual passions or interests, 
their followers did not claim a simi- 
lar license, but supported their 
hereditary or elected chiefs loyally 
and unscrupulously. The collar of 
SS. in 1394 was probably the re- 
compense for the dedication; the 
swan depending from the collar, as 
exhibited on Saas tomb, was a 
later addition, since this, the badge 
of Thomas of Woodstock, was not 
assumed by Henry of Lancaster 
until after his uncle’s death in 1397. 
We cannot further explain Gower’s 
olitical ties or feelings at this time. 
he facts that he became a zealous 
Lancastrian; that he deplored 
Richard’s follies, vices, and con- 
tempt of the great Charter; and 
that in Henry of Lancaster he saw, 
if not a champion of the people, at 
least a wise and vigorous ruler, are 
undoubted. Perhaps Richard’s un- 
scrupulousness in confiscating the 
lands and goods of his opponents 
may have had its effect with the 
wealthy poet, as well as the wrong 
done to his patron, Thomas of 
Woodstock and Gloucester ; for has 
not a brother bard wisely sung— 
Kill a man’s father and perhaps he'll 
brook it, 
But keep your hand out of his breeches’ 
pocket ? 

We are the more inclined to ima- 
gine personal rather than. political 
feelings to have turned Gower 
against Richard, because, so far as 
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his writings are evidence, he does not 
seem to have sympathised very 
keenly with the movements of the 
time. He wanted many of the in- 
gredients of a partisan. Though of 
gentle, he was not of noble birth; 
and the hands of kings in those days 
lay heavy on the class below them- 
selves, and only distantly affected 
the Commons. The people indeed, 
as it proved at the beginning of 
Richard’s reign, might be roused 
into rebellion by oppressive or 
odious taxes like the poll-tax; but 
they had not arrived at the percep- 
tion of their political rights, neither 
took any lively interest in the choice 
or conduct of their representatives. 
Again, Gower, as a follower of the 
Lancastrian party, may have some- 
times satiated a fine on his es- 
tates, or imprisonment for his per- 
son: but we have no proof that he 
suffered in either; and he was, 
we have already seen, wealth 

enough to be content in general with 
the powers that were. His literary 
pursuits and the management of his 
property afforded him sufficient oc- 
cupation; and the general tone and 
indeed the erudite character of his 
works, warrant us in imagining him 
tohave been satisfied with the money 
in his purse, and with hiving wisdom 
in each studious year. The well- 
endowed scholar is not the wood 
out of which partisans or radicals 
are cut. Supposing, however, 
Thomas of Woodstock not merely 
to have distinguished Gower among 
his adherents, but to have inspired 
him by kindness and personal inter- 
course with the emotions of friend- 
ship, we can well understand that 
the sudden arrest and execution of 
his friend filled him with alarm and 
indignation. He terms Richard, in 
his Chronica Tripartita, ‘ipse cru- 
delissimus Rex; and both in the 
arrest of the Earl of Warwick and 
in that of the Duke of Gloucester, 
there was at least as much treachery 
as cruelty. The pretext was that 
the Duke, with his associates, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and the 
Earls of Arundel and Warwick, had 
conspired to seize and imprison the 
King. But as no such charge was 
brought against the Duke by his 
accusers in Parliament, it was pro- 
bably an invention of his enemies, 
devised for the purpose of colour- 
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ing his arrest and predetermined 
doom. Of the alleged conspirators 
the Archbishop alone was faithless 
or credulous: he was employed to 
bring his brother, the Earl of Arun- 
del, into the King’s closet, whence 
he was summarily despatched a 

risoner to Carisbrook Castle, in the 
Tsle of Wight. The Earl of War- 
wick, after dining with the King, 
was arrested at the house of the 
Chancellor, near Temple-bar, hur- 
ried off to the Tower, and for 
greater security conveyed to the 
castle of Tintagel in Cornwall. But 
his uncle’s arrest Richard would en- 
trust to no hands but his own. ‘It 
was five o'clock on the 12th of July,’ 
says Froissart, with his picturesque 
particularity in times and seasons, 
and the Duke, who had taken his 
supper, was ‘ disporting himself with 
his wife and children,’ when the 
King, with a well appointed band, 
rode up to the gates of Pleshy, and 
besought his uncle to accompany 
him to London. That no cireum- 
stance might palliate his treachery, 
he broke bread and drank wine with 
his victim, held him in converse, 
until they reached Stratford; and 
there turning suddenly to the Earl 
Marshal—the Earl of Nottingham 
—bade him arrest Thomas of Wood- 
stock for high treason. For such a 
prisoner even the ‘ towers of Julius’ 
were deemed insecure. He was 
hurried off to Calais, a confession of 
guilt was extorted from him, or in- 
vented, and in two little months 
from the date of his seizure the Earl 
Marshal reported at the bar of the 
House that the Duke had died sud- 
denly at Calais. Even a studious 
poet may well have felt his allegiance 
waver ; and have displaced from the 
prologue to his poem the name of 
the Judas-like king. 

We have indeed made but slow 
progress with the prologue to the 
Confessio Amantis, for the cause of 
our digression, the substitution of 
Henry’s name for Richard’s name, 
occupies only the first sixteen verses. 
But the sequel need not detain us, 
for it deals mostly with such gene- 
ralities as the virtues of the ‘ good 
old time,’ a period even more uncer- 
tain than the good time that’s 
coming. One fact, indeed, we learn 
from the lamentations of the poet 
over the general degeneracy of his 
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age and the particular villainy of its 
lawyers. He did not regard with an 
eye of favour the reform of the 
Church, nor would he, apparently, 
have been a supporter of the Bible 
Society, had there been one in that 
age. For even worse than ‘law 
with her double face, are the di- 
visions of the‘ clergie.’ He alludes 
to the schism in the Papacy, says 
that men who sit on two stools must 
fall between them, and proceeds :— 
In holy chirche of suche a slitte 

Is for to rewe unto us alle. 

God graunte it mote wel befalle 
Towardes him, which hath the trouth. 
But ofte is seen, that mochel slouth, 
Whan men ben drunken of the cuppe 
Doth mochel harme, whan fire is uppe, 
But ifsomwho the flamme staunche 
And so to speke upon this braunche 
Which proud envie hath made to springe 
Of scisme, causeth for to bringe 

This new secte of Lollardie 

And also many an heresie 

Among the clerkes in hem selve. 

It were better dike and delve 

And stonde upon the right feith 

Than knowe al that the Bible saith 
And erre as some clerkes do 

Upon the hand to were a sho 

And set upon the foot a glove 
Accordeth nought to the behove 

Of resonable mannes use. 


There is no indication of Gower’s 
great contemporary and friend 
having embraced the tenets of 
Wickliffe. There was, indeed, 
much in the doctrines of that re- 
former likely to drive men of quiet 
and genial temperaments from his 
side. But Chaucer, like Gower, 
became a Lancastrian, and so, 
politically at least, ranked himself 
among the supporters of the apostle 
of Anglican Church reform. That he 
contemplated ecclesiastical abuses in 
a wiser spirit than his friend is evi- 
dent, since his portraits of monks 
and friars, sompners and apparitors, 
and his praise of the poor and com- 
paratively illiterate country parsons, 
show that he saw the oom dangers 
to the establishment to be, not 80 
much the preaching and levelling 
doctrines of Wicklitte, as the pride, 
pomp, and self-indulgence of men 
vowed to obedience, poverty, and 
chastity. While, however, Gower 
indulges in general regret at the 
errors of the clergy, Chaucer has 
limned in unfading colours the types 
and features of the erring body. 
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The forms in the one poem are like 
those unsubstantial shadows in 
Hades that mocked the sword of 
Eneas: the forms in the Canterbury 
Tales are, four hundred years after 
they were drawn, historical as Hol- 
bein’s or Vandyke’s pictures, and 
fresh as if they had issued a few 
months ago from the easels of 
Phillips or Maclise. Yet it was 
given to neither poet to discern that 
the Anglican Church in Edward’s 
and Richard’s reign was being put 
upon its trial, and that then, failing 
to hear the voice of the watchmen, 
and to see the coming of the dawn, 
it was reserved for a sharper sen- 
tence from a sterner and more 
powerful judge than John of Gaunt. 
The reform indeed was more immi- 
nent than either Wickliffe or his 
opponents hoped or feared. The 
nation was ready for sweeping 
remedies. The Seieieee of the 
Statute of Provisors proves that the 
English people in the fourteenth 
century felt little loyalty towards 
the Pope, and would have looked 
with indifference upon the confis- 
cation of abbey lands. Had the 
Black Prince lived to ascend the 
throne, or Richard inherited his 
— vigour, it would not 
ave been reserved for a Tudor to 
* cleanse or defend the Church.’ 

To the modern reader the poem 
of Gower’s will appear little less 
tedious than its prologue; still, like 
its prologue, it will supply him with 
much information, and with many 
suggestions, upon the condition and 
the vicissitudes of literature. Like 
nearly every poem of pretensions at 
that time, like the Vision of the 
Florentine, the Cuckow and the 
Nightingale, Chaucer’s Dreme, and 
many others, it opens in a wood, 
and in the month of May, both, it 
seems, indispensable conditions for 
a decent and orthodox commence- 
ment. As necessary was it that 
birds should sing merrily, that the 
wood should terminate in ‘aswete 

ene plaine,’ and that the poet, 

eing duly possessed by the lover's 
melancholy, should regard neither 
the verdure of the plain nor the 
carols of the birds. Breathless, and 
on the ground, the poet makes his 
ce to Cupid and his mother 

enus, who appear as frequently in 
medieval verse as in Roman odes 
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and elegies. Cupid, it would seem, 
was then in love-cases an homeo- 
pathic practitioner, since by way of 
curing Gower’s former wound he 
shoots an arrow at him, and passes 
disdainfully on, leaving the last es- 
tate of the poor lover worse than 
the first. But Venus, as became 
one of the gentler sex, has compas- 
sion on him, and sends him for aid 
toher ‘owne clerke Genius,’ who will 
receive his confession, and show him 
the way in which he should go. 

A very business-like person in- 
deed is Genius, and so well ‘up’ in 
every branch of knowledge, that he 
would now-a-days conduct, without 
any help but that of his own 
memory, the strictest competitive 
examination, even such as re- 
cently have strown the ground 
with plucked bodies, thick as the 
leaves in Vallombrosa. And, as all 
very learned persons should be, he 
is also very orthodox, and takes for 
the foundation of his confession the 
seven deadly sins. And inasmuch 
as the seven mortal sins have, in all 
ages of the world, been accompanied 
by seventy times seven evil deeds, 
Genius illustrates each of his seven 
texts with examples and illustra- 
tions respectively pertinent to them. 
The compilers of Selecta e Veteris 
and Selecta e Profanis, by all tutors 
commended and by all pupils abomi- 
nated as the beginning of good and 
evil, were bunglers in comparison 
with the clerke of Venus. He mixes 
with impartial hand the sacred with 
the profane. The Book of Troy is as 
authentic with him as the Books 
of Kings or Chronicles; the Gesta 
Romanorum contains as good doc- 
trine as Judges or Samuel; and 
Ovid and Dictys Cretensis have as 
much license to teach as the greater 
or lesser prophets. Many clas- 
sical fables appear now for the 
first time in an English dress, while 
other stories, or at least the hints 
for them, may be traced to Eastern 
sources, or are directly adopted 
from the romans and fabliauz of the 
twelfth century. Sismondi, the 
historian, used, it is said, to post his 
collections for the annals of the 
Italian republics after the fashion 
he had practised with accounts 
while sitting on a high stool before a 
banker’s desk in Geneva. Genius, 
as became a ‘clerke,’ must have 
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roceeded in similar fashion with 
is stories and examples, since to 
every passion of the human heart is 
duly credited in his memory its 
roper act and-exponent. He first 
ully explains to ‘ Amans,’ his peni- 
tent, the evil affection, passion, or 
vice, under consideration. Then 
Amans confesses on that particular 
foible, and frequently urges his 
boundless love for an unknown 
beauty, who treats him with disdain. 
After such profession, the confessor 
proceeds to unpack his budget of 
anecdotes once more, and exempli- 
fies by a variety of apposite stories, 
the fatal effects of each passion. 
The effect of this amcbean dia- 
logue is pithy enough to all dis- 
eum persons, but cannot have 
been very consoling to Amans, for 
after imbibing a whole encyclopedia 
of learning, after being introduced 
to the seven sciences as wholesome 
for the seven sins, after a course of 
Aristotle and Avicenna, he is coolly 
told that he is an old fool for his 
pains. 
For love’s lust and lockes hore 
In chambre accorden never more : 
that Venus rejects his suit, and 
that, being now duly absolved, he 
had best go home and remember his 
latter on 
Our readers will understand that 
this ‘ lamentable comedy’ is only the 
plot and framework of the Confessio 
Amantis. Had not the contents 
indeed been more attractive than 
the fable, Gower, even in that un- 
fastidious age, would not have 
divided with Chaucer the poetical 
crown. But not merely are the 
simplicity and good faith with which 
he tells his tales attractive even 
now, not merely does he manage 
the octosyllabie measure with much 
skill and sweetness, but, for one 
who probably conversed more with 
books than with men, he occasio- 
nally displays no little dramatic 
energy. Beside his great contem- 
_y he stands as Mr. John 
dmund Reade stands beside 
Wordsworth or Tennyson, or Win- 
chester barracks beside Winchester 
cathedral. Yet when we remember 
that Gower no less than Chaucer 
learned his art, so far as it can be 
taught, in one language and exer- 
cised it in another; that if he did 
not invent his English measure, he 
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brought it to a high pitch of excel- 
lence; that he introduced his 
countrymen to a host of authors, 
either hidden from them in unfami- 
liar Latin, or disguised in the wan- 
ing dialect of the trouvéres, and 
that he was to hundreds what the 
story teller of the Arabian desert is 
to his swarthy audience in the cool, 
lustrous evenings which close the 
sultry day-march, we may appreciate, 
though we cannot feel to its full 
extent, the causes of the renown of 
‘ancient Gower.’ He it was indeed 
who, beyond any man of the time— 
beyond even Chaucer himself, who 
borrows principally from the Nor- 
man poets when he does not work 
his own original and richer vein— 
poured into the lap of English 
readers the treasures hehad gathered 
from the Bible, from the Metamor- 
hoses of Ovid—from the medieval 
egends of Troy and Alexander the 
Great—from the oldest collection of 
novels, the Gesta Romanorum— 
from the Pantheon and the Specu- 
lum Regum of Godfrey of Viterbo 
—from the dry chronicles of Isidore 
and Cassiodorus—and from the 
charming romances of Arthur and 
Sir Lancelot. Tedious andthrice-told 
as for the most part Gower’s stories 
now appear, they were as amusing 
to his contemporaries as Lord 
Macaulay’s histories or Mr. Kings- 
ley’s novels are to us. Tothem the 
Confessio Amantis was an encyclo- 
= of sound learning and of light 
iterature ; nay, we can even con- 
ceive it for nearly a century after 
its appearance to have been more 
enerally welcome at the fire-side 
in the hall, and in the pleached 
bower in summer noons, than even 
the Canterbury Tales. Monks, 
friars, reeves, sumpners, abbesses, 
taverns in Southwark, and pil- 
grims to St. Thomas’s shrine, 
were then familiar persons and 
objects, not gilded by the hues 
of romance, not removed by dis- 
tance, not rendered picturesque by 
obsolete speech and costume. They 
might be seen by the unassisted 
eye; they had not yet won the 
charm which the perspective of time 
imparts ; whereas Gower’s abstrac- 
tions, none the worse for a little 
learned rust and pedantic tarnish, 
came upon his generation with a 
combination of the authority of eld 
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and the freshness of youth. In 
medieval eyes every ancient author, 
however trivial in his own day, was 

irt with a halo of light; Virgil, 
like Salomon Ebn Daoud, con- 
trolled the spirits of earth and air. 
The Ars Amandi of Ovid was en- 
titled and lectured on as the ‘ Holy 
Boke of Love;’ Statius, on very 
slender claims, was seen by Dante 
on the high road to heaven; and 
Boethius, from whom the moral 
Gower cribs unmercifully, was 
semi-canonised. He was not quite 
a St. Anthony or a St. Lawrence, 
but differed very little from them 


in glory. 

We have left ourselves very little 
space for a more particular account 
of the contents of the Confessio 
Amantis ; but it is of the less mo- 
ment if we have succeeded in con- 
veying to our readers the general 
characteristics of its author. Dr. 
Pauli justly observes that ‘the accu- 
mulation of such stores of narrative 
and scientific matter left necessarily 
“7 little space for a display of the 
author’s imagination and for poetie 
invention.” Neither did Gower 
‘possess the deep love for the 
beauties of external nature, nor the 
inimitable humour and diversified 
natural passion, which we admire in 
Chaucer.’ Indeed, to estimate his 
powers of invention or his merits as 
a passionate writer, we must refer, 
not to the Confessio Amantis, into 
which he emptied his commonplace 
book, but to his Cinguante Ballades, 
into which he poured the youthful 
emotions of his heart. By his six. 
tieth year not only were Gower’s 
feelings subdued, but he had reached 
a period when books began to grow 
fashionable, when learning conferred 
honour, and poets became ambitious 
of being thought scholars ; yet, that 
we may not omit Hamlet from the 
play, and leave readers hitherto un- 
acquainted with the poem before us 
quite in the dark as to its contents, 
we will add, in conclusion, that they 
will find in its pages many of their 
old friends, or perhaps, as they once 
accounted and may still account 
them, their old foes. They will 
find the Sirens, the,Gorgons, and 
Actwon; the adventures of Echo 
and Narcissus, the loves of Acis 
and Galatea; the mischiefs of wrath 
and revenge illustrated by the deeds 
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of ‘ Horestes,’ the sorrowful tale of 
* Piramus and Tisbe,’ the hard usage 
of Queen Dido; the dangers of ab- 
sence exemplified in the story of 
Demophoon and Phillis, and the 
folly of presumption illustrated by 
that of Dedalus and Icarus. The 
stories of Jephtha’s daughter and of 
Saul stand in immediate contact 
with those of Laodamia, Chiron the 
Centaur, and his pupil Achilles, 
and Penthesilea the Amazon-queen. 
His speculations on science lead to 
mention of the philosopher's atone, 
of which Gower does not despair; of 
alchemists whom, like Chaucer, he 
despises, saying of them with point- 
edness worthy of Swift, that 

To get a pound they spenden five, 

I know not how such craft should thrive ; 


and of: course he cannot speak of 
alchemy without telling of the 
wretchedness of Midas, who had 
gained what they toiled for and yet 
was poorer than ever. 

In his later books, Genius grows 
discrvrsive and ambitious, and seems 
to forget that Amans is before him 
‘kneeling meekly on his knees,’ for 
he branches off into a discourse on 
the gods ‘human and bestial’ of 
Egypt; and then by the law of as- 
sociation, lectures him upon the fair 
false gods of Hellas and the history 
of the Jews. -The fate of Crassus 
is the text for a sermon against 
covetousness, which is followed by 
a strain of higher mood—the half 
chivalrous, half magical, legend of 
Jason and Medea. The mingled 
feelings of dread and admiration 
which sorcery inspired in the middle 
age are reflected in Gower’s version 
of the Colchian story. He is less 
scandalized by Medea’s crimes than 
struck by her chemistry. Amans, 
it must be owned, is an exemplarily 
patient listener; but when his 
Confessor comes to the head of 
‘Gluttony’ his patience forsakes 
him, and he is half inclined to give 
his monitor hard words. ‘If to 
feed on her looks, if to drink in her 
words, if to prefer them to the most 
elaborate cates 


That any Lombard couthé make,’ 


be gluttony, he pleads guilty and 
almost glories in his shame, and 
proceeds in a tone more than usually 
tender and poctical : 
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I say as for min own life 

As be the wordés of her mouth— 
For as the windés of the south 
Ben most of all debonaire, 

So whan her list? to speke faire 
The vertue of her goodly speche 
Is verily mine herte’s leche. 


Lazarus and Circe—strange hed- 
fellows in misery—meet together in 
Gower’s elastic poem; nor could so 
indefatigable a conieur resist the 
temptation of telling over again the 
principal portions of the Romaunt 
of Alisaundre. Here, then, is a 
world ‘of fable’ before us where to 
choose. We recommend the reader, 
who may be perchance bewildered 
by the choice, to select for himself 
the legends of Florent, in which 
alone perhaps Gower surpasses 
Chaucer; that of Constance, and 
that of Apollonius Prince of Tyre, 
on which Shakspeare has set his 
broad seal by adopting it for the 
theme of one of his latest plays. 
The merits and defects of Gower 
as an English poet will be suf- 
ficiently apparent in any one of 
them. 

We had purposed saying a few 
words on Gower’s Latin poem, the 
Vor Clamaniis, as illustrative of his 
scholarship, his laboriousness, and 
his tediousness. It is much to be 
regretted that one who had such 
opportunities for depicting the rising 
of the Commons should not have 
owned a livelier pen. In his Chro- 
nica Tripartita he displays some- 
what more energy, and as it was 
composed after his adhesion to the 
Lancastrians it may be imagined 
that politics exerted on Gower their 
usual stimulant, fecit indignatio 
versum. But we have left ourselves 
space only to thank Dr. Pauli for 
his accurate text, his instructive 
Preface, and his well-bestowed pains 
on this ancient worthy. Nor will 
we add any expression of regret 
that English scholars have left it to a 
foreigner to perform an office which it 
would have well become themselves 
to undertake. ‘Cum talis sit, utinam 
noster esset’ is an aspiration now 
and then breathed by sparring 
divines, but we will not grudge to 
Prussia the honour of having pro- 
duced and trained the latest and in- 
comparably the best editor of ‘the 
morall Gower.’ 

W. B.D. 
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WILD SPORTS OF THE FAR SOUTH. 


Waser my brother Willy got 
invalided fora year after his 
wound at Lucknow the other day, 
instead of gomg home to England 
as fast as he could steam, what does 
he do but get on board the Euro- 
ean, and come right away down to 
Sialketens to see me. We had 
arted ten years before—he for 
Todia, I for Australia; and although 
I don’t think ever two brothers 
loved one another more sincerely 
than he and I, we had never (after 
the manner of Englishmen) inter- 
changed a dozen lines since that 
time. 

Well; I was standing inside the 
Post-oflice, opposite the A division, 
talking on highly important political 
matters with a distinguished mem- 
ber of the Legislature, famed for 
his unswerving consistency, and for 
being the first man who brought a 
white cotton umbrella into the 
Legislative Assembly ; when we no- 
ticed a tall remarkable-looking man, 
with long moustachios (not mous- 
taches, but great curling Spanish 
affairs), and a white seam across his 
brown cheek—the mark of a despe- 


rate swordcut—-going = to the A 
i 


division and waiting for 

‘Who is he?’ said I. 

‘Stranger,’ said M——-; ‘never 
saw him before. Come in the 
European, most likely, from India.’ 

‘A fine-looking fellow,’ said I. 

‘ Very so,’ replied M——. ‘ How 
furious he’d get in cross-examina- 
tion.’ 

But when I heard the stranger 
ask in a loud soldierly tone for let- 
ters for Captain Atherstone from 
India, I looked so queer that M——. 
thought it necessary to fan me 
with the Government Gazette, and 
remark— 

‘My dear fellow, you are think- 
ing about the want of confidence 
vote; banish it from your mind !— 
It is all over months ago; you'll be 
ill if you don’t forget it.’ 

‘Hang your chaff,’ thought I, 
slipping across and standing behind 
the stranger. When he had got his 
letters and turned round, I just said 
quietly ‘ Willy,’ and down went all 
his letters on the ground in a heap, 
letters of credit, regimental corres- 
pondence and all, and in a moment 
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we were shaking hands violently, 
both very red in the face, neither 
daring to speak for our lives. 

The letters gathered up, out we 
went into the street, and somehow 
before either of us had time to say 
much, we found ourselves in the bar 
of the Union, drinking iced claret 
punch, a cool and harmless beverage, 
which I can recommend. 

‘And what has brought you to 
Melbourne, my lord?’ said I. 

‘I have come all the way round 
to fetch you home to England for a 
spree,’ he replied. ‘I am deter- 
mined that there shall be one more 
complete family gathering at Hill- 
borough. The governor and the 
mother are getting old, and they 
ought to see their children about 
them again. If you come, all that 
are left will be there; and what’s 
more, if you don’t I'll punch your 
head.’ 

‘You couldn’t do it,’ Isaid. ‘ But 
I'll come for all that, per next 
steamer if possible. I came to town 
witha mob of fat cattle, and they 
were sold yesterday. Come back 
to my station with me while I ar- 
range matters.’ 

‘Your partner will take care of 
matters while you are gone, I sup- 
pose ?” 

‘I have no partner,’ replied I. 
‘ He took to electioneering, drinking, 
and other bad practices, so I bought 
kim out. But I have a Scotch 
overseer, who will do quite as well 
without me as with me, soI have 
no cause for anxiety. Come and 
dine with me at Hooper’s.’ 

‘ Of course,’ said he. ‘ Prophesy 
to me who are these men all about 
the bar? They have something the 
look of old soldiers ; are they work- 
ing men?—but they seem too well 
dressed for that.’ 

‘ Diggers,’ said I. 

‘ Well,’ said he, ‘ I always thought 
they wore beards, and misconducted 
themselves grossly on all public oc- 
casions, and spent enormous sums 
of money. These fellows seem 
quiet and intelligent enough.’ 

‘ They are not in a mob now, and 
when they are, there is always a 
majority of quiet respectable men 
among them, who, however, some- 
times have got led away by the 
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rowdies. Take them as a class, I 
don’t dislike them, though they are 
not very fond of us. You see they 
are wild to see us doing well, while 
they as a body are raising gold at 
five pounds an ounce to sell it at 
three sixteen.’ 

‘ Then the mines are not paying ?” 

‘They are yielding as well as 
ever, better than any mines in the 
world ever yielded, but I am afraid 
very few diggers are bettering 
themselves. The universal object 
among them is to get enough to go 
home with, and they move about 
from place to place to every new 
discovery, and have no wholesale 
system of work. Beside, the Chi- 
nese have ruined the mines for poor 
Europeans. A miner now who gets 
broke has nothing to turn to; all 
the waste dirt is washed up instantly 
by the Chinamen ; so prospecting is 
very hazardous, for the labour mar- 
ket is overstocked, and once on 
the diggings a man must stick 
there.’ 

We went to see a great nugget, 
which I have since had the pleasure 
of seeing in the Crystal Palace, and 
then we went to dinner at the Prince 
of Wales. 

‘Well,’ said Willy, ‘I should 
like just to find one piece of gold 
myself.’ 

‘I'll take care you shall do so; 
there are some men at work not ten 
niles from me, on the Upper Goul- 
bourn. By the bye, are you as fond 
of sporting as you used to be ?’ 

: i flatter myself that I am one of 
the best sportsmen in India.’ 

‘I am sorry for it,’ said I, ‘for I 
have no sporting to give you.’ 

‘Have you actually no wild ani- 
mals ?” 

‘We have possums,’ I replied. 
‘ Likewise there are five hundred 
thousand wild ducks on the lagoons. 
In my cultivation paddock the quails 
are as thick as bees, and as many 
turkeys on the plains as you like to 
shoot. I can find you some emis ; 
and as for the kangaroos, confound 
them! I wish you would knock a 
few over—they destroy more grass 
than five hundred head of cattle. 
Snipes, very few at this time of 
the year, but I could show you a 
few couple. As I told you, there is 
actually no sporting in Australia. 
Stay, i vill give you a mount, and 
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yeu shall go out with George 
Watson’s hounds.’ 

‘No; Iam not up to sport with 
this leg of mme. Carver, of ours, 
was over here last year; he said the 
pace was first-class—nothing but 
three rail fences, and never a check. 
But, my dear fellow, if you can 
show me half the sport you men- 
tioned, we will have the most glori- 
ous fortnight possible before the 
steamer sails. Fancy killing a kan- 
garoo—one of the great objects of 
my life. What dogs have you got?’ 

‘Two kangaroo hounds,’ said I; 
‘a bloodhound, imported, thorough- 
bred, which are good ; four terriers, 
who are middling; and a Jack-of- 
all-trades, possum-killing Scotch 
colley, who is superb. Now, what 
guns have you got?’ 

‘ A double-barrelled rifle and ditto 
shot gun, by R. Purday.’ 

‘ Oil your rifle,’ said I, ‘ and leave 
it in the store, but bring your shot- 
gun. Also call round at Fulton’s, 
in Collins-street, and get three 
packets of Eley’s green and a bag 
of snipe shot.’ 

Next morning, after breakfast, my 
man brought our horses round, and 
with all necessaries in the sporting 
way strapped on the pack-horse I 
had ennai down, we started. For 
the first twenty miles Willy was 
disappointed in the country; but 
when we had passed the Kangaroo 
ground, a great cluster of noble 
farms, and before plunging into the 
forest gulleys, stayed to look at the 
Blue Mountains towering above a 
vast sea of wood, he confessed that 
he had seldom seen such a bit of 
scenery in his life. 

‘What height are those hills?’ 
he inquired. 

‘ About five thousand feet—they 
carry snow in places till late in 
spring, a good proof of their height.’ 

‘This is more Jike England than 
India, Georgey,’ he said ; ‘ this road 
winding between the fern under 
these trees is very English. Yet I 
daresay a man fresh from England 
would say how foreign it is. This 
is the common bracken fern we have 
at home; is it not?’ 

‘It seems to me exactly the same, 
Will, but the wise men say it is 
different.’ 

That night we lay at Costello’s. 
Next morning we pushed boldly 
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across the ranges through the scrub, 


and in the afternoon I showed him’ 


my house, nestling among the trees; 
and Father Goulbourn sweeping 
round the peninsula on which my 
domain stood. 

‘Well!’ said I next morning, 
‘and what will you go at first ?’ 

‘ Kangaroo, by all means,’ he re- 
plied. ‘The sight of those ghostly, 
skipping, stupid-looking brutes, we 
saw yesterday, has made me blood- 
thirsty.’ 

‘A course ?” said I. 

‘Well,’ said he, ‘I should not 
like stalking to-day. I am nervous 
about snakes, and you tell me there 
are a good many here. They’ll be 
very lively this baking weather. 

‘If you are frightened,’ I said, 
‘we will go out and shoot parrots.’ 

Thereupon he pitched into me, 
and we fell to skylarking, as in old 
times, and broke a chair; and in 
the end I had to cry mercy; and 
ordered out the dogs and horses. 

My two dogs, Bran and Fly, are 
very well known in those parts. They 
are bred from a tolerably good grey- 
hound and a long-legged foxhound. 
They would not be looked at in Scot- 
land, of course, but they do very 
well with kangaroo. 

We had two runs that morning ; 
the first was at an old doe, who 
soon gave in, and was killed. I 
would have called the dogs off if I 
could, for I guessed she carried a 
Joey (young one in the pouch), but 
the poor old lady was slaughtered 
before we could get up. With 
Willy’s assistance i got the dogs 
off, when out of her pouch walked 
the poe one, nearly full grown, 
which fully accounted for the doe 
not running well. We left the 
young gentleman by his dead 
mother, and as we came back called 
for him, and took him home. My 
overseer’s wife made a great pet of 
him, and before I sailed, he would 
follow her about anywhere. 

But our next run was a very 
different affair. The dogs topping 
a ridge came blundering suddenly 
on a flying (barren) doe, and away 
she went like a steam-engine. She 
did not run above four ~ though, 
at which some of my acquaintances 
will turn up their highly honoured 
noses. But let me ask any one of 
them, how often during his most 
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honourable career has he seen a 
kangaroo hold his own before a 
really good dog for twenty minutes, 
by his watch? It is the watch I 
want, and a good fast dog. I know 
how a kangaroo will dodge George 
Watson's foxhounds in and out of a 
tea-scrub, and capital fun it is ; but 
that is a matter of nose-work and 
clever hunting. What I affirm is, 
that any second-rate Scotch stag- 
hound would bail up the best kan- 
garoo that ever ran in a quarter of 
an hour to twenty minutes in clear 
bush. 

Well, we bailed up (ran to bay) 
this aforesaid doe, and Willy shot 
her with a pistol through the shoul- 
der (I always accustomed my dogs 
to trust to the gun—it saves many 
an ugly rip); and after that we 
came home to lunch, not forgetting 
to call for the old doe’s tail, and 
carry home the little one. Willy 
was pretty well pleased with his 
morning’s sport. ‘ But oh,’ said he, 
‘what fun you fellows might have 
among these beasts, if you only 
used the spear.’ 

I wont bore you much more, my 
dear reader, with kangaroo hunting. 
I expect the British public has had 
men 2 enough of it. No cheap 
periodical can get along for many 
months without an emigrant story, 
in which the kangaroos are prett. 
sure to be prominent, and in whic 
a mechanic and his family, after an 
unsuccessful career at home (not at 
all their own fault, you understand), 
rapidly accumulate a gigantic for- 
tune in Australia, and in the hour 
of need relieve (let us suppose with 
tea and damper) the reduced and 
unprincipled swell who caused their 
ruin. 

During lunch, Will remarked, 
‘ By the bye, I forgot to tell you 
that while we were riding through 
the bush, I saw the devil run up a 
tree.’ 

‘I have not the slightest doubt 
of it,’ said I. ‘ What was he like ?” 

‘Well. He was black and yellow, 
and fully six feet long.’ 

‘I am afraid,’ I said, ‘that you 
are disappointed. It was only a 
tree lizard (iguana, improperly ro 
called).’ 

‘But there are no lizards that 
length.’ 

‘From seven to eight feet,’ I 
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replied, ‘I believe I have seen; 
the biggest I ever measured actu- 
ally, was just six; but I have seen 
larger than he. What shall we do 
this afternoon ?’ 

‘ Let us go shooting.’ 

We took the guns, and leaving the 
dogs at home, beat through my hay 
paddock, which was now cleared. In 
Australia, I must mention, ‘hay’ 
means nearly ripe oats, mown just as 
they change colour, and stacked, 
leaving behind a most sporting-look- 
ing stubble. The instant we were 
across the fence,up gota bevyofquail, 
and down went three, to four shots. 
We beat through the paddock care- 
fully, and killed fourteen brace, 
Willy shooting admirably—I exe- 
crably, as usual. At the upper end, 
where the cultivation ran into the 
forest, we found about ten thousand 
Rosella parrots feeding in the stub- 
ble, whom I peppered unmercifully, 
to the great disgust of Willy, who 
as an old Indian considered parrot- 
shooting highly unsportsmanlike. 
However, just as we got fairly into 
the bush, { managed to knock over 
a curlew (Aldicnemus),who was run- 
ning across about eight yards off, 
which he thought more to my credit 
than a whole aviary full of parrots. 

‘Where shall we go now?’ he 
inquired. 

*To the lagoon,’ I replied; ‘ the 
afternoon is getting on, and the 
ducks will just be coming down.’ 

The lagoon was one of the old 
watercourses of the river, not now 
eonnected with it, except in high 
floods. A broad. clear, and deep 
sheet of water, fringed with flags 
and tall reed, and a few pale lilac 
water-lilies at the shallower end. 
Last winter I had employed a man 
two days in felling honeysuckles, 
and making a concealed approach 
down to the very water’s edge,sothat 
I could generally get a brace of ducks 
when I wanted them. Up this 
‘pleached alley’ we now crept, and 
having gained the end, sat down to 
look round. 

First, within easy shot, we saw 
five blue cranes, wading about in 
the shallow water. Beyond, in the 
deep, were a mob of black ducks, 
about fourteen, playing about, and 
throwing the water over their backs. 
Near them were a flock of fine teal, 
also disporting themselves, all 
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equally unconscious of the dan- 
gerous proximity of a quarter of a 
pound of shot, backed by a good 
handful of Hall’s rifle powder. Two 
Nankein birds (brown and white 
cranes) were just coming down for 
a drink, and half a dozen native 
companions (giant storks) were re- 
creating themselves with a solemn 
dance; while a large flock of 
spur-winged plovers ran swiftly to 
and fro between their legs. 

‘ Here is plenty of game, brother,’ 
whispered Willy. 

I introduced him to all the birds 
in succession in the same tone. 

‘But what are those two tall 
fellows just come out from the 
reeds? ‘They are the handsomest 
of all.’ 

‘ Straw-necked ibises,’ I replied, 
in a stage whisper. 

‘By Jove! ibises? I must have 
one of them, at all events.’ 

‘They are no good,’ I said. ‘I 
shall blaze away atthe ducks. Are 
you ready ?” 

‘ All right.’ 

Bang—bang—I went into the 
ducks, and he knocked over an 
ibis. But with his left barrel, down 
came a teal in beautiful style ; and 
lo! from behind the flags, up ee 
a pair of black swans that we had 
not seen. 

We saw four black ducks and a 
teal floating, and Will said— 

‘I wish we had a retriever.’ 

But by that time I was in my 
shirt; and after a short swim, I 
pushed them all out, and laid them 
on the bank beside Willy’s ibis. 

‘They look very pretty,’ said he, 
‘now they are lymg on the grass; 
but allow me to remark that your 
ducks were obtained, as the Yankees 
say, “dreadful mean.” How could 
you fire into a flock of sitting ducks, 
sir? -You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself.’ 

* Your ibis?’ I said. 

*That was for an ornithological 
specimen. I shot the teal flying.’ 

‘Well, then,’ I said, ‘come up 
these billebongs, and you shall have 
plenty of flying shots.’ 

The next pool we came to we 
approached incautiously from the 
windward, and four or five pied 
ducks rose from the water out of 
shot, at which Will cried ‘ Mark.’ 

They flew a few hundred yards, 
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and then perched up in a tree, all 
in a row. 

His astonishment was supreme. 
*Well,’ said he, ‘I will believe 


anything you like to tell me, after 
that.’ 


‘Only wood ducks,’ I said ; ‘ they 
are not worth shooting.’ 

Up the next waterhole we were 
luckier. Coming more carefully up, 
a cloud of black ducks rose, of 
which he bagged his brace. At the 
next I shot a black swan sitting ; 
and after that we came on the river, 
lying still in a glassy reach between 
dark walls of black wattle (acacia), 
but just below, breaking over a bar 
of rock into a roaring rapid. 

‘What a splendid vista through 
the forest there is,’ said Willy, 
looking up the stream. ‘See, there 
is an otter, by George, floating 
along there under the bank.’ 

‘That is a platypus,’ I replied ; 
‘there are plenty here. And I can 
also see a black-snake crossing the 
river above. A large one, too.’ 

‘Is he venomous ?” 

‘Sudden death. I knew a dog 
struck by one who died in five 
minutes. There are a good many 
about this reach.’ 

‘Then it must be a capital place 
for bathing. Any fish ?’ 

‘ There is a hundred weight within 
forty yards of us. See there.’ 

A great locust (cicada), about 
three inches long, who had been 
screeching and fiddling on a wattle 
bough till he had lost his balance, 
was floating placidly down on the 
green transparent water beginning 
to reflect how he should get out 
again. Suddenly there was a gleam 
of silver beneath him, and a swirl 
in the water, and the poor cicada 
disappeared for ever, entombed in 
the gullet of a ten pound cod. 

‘Oh!’ said Willy, ‘if I only had 
a salmon rod and a “ Meg in her 
braws.”’ 

‘You would do very little with 
that apparatus here,’ I replied. 
‘The first good sized fish you got 
would dive down into that snag, and 
take three round turns and a half 
hitch on it, as a sailor would say. 
If you could get him out after that 
I would swallow him. But I will 
rig out some fishing tackle and we 
will have a turn after dinner.’ 

‘Glorious!’ he said. ‘ But give 
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me some sort of a human fishing 
rod, if you can; none of your pole 
and cord affairs, you know. I don’t 
believe in them. And also I wont 
fish with a mutton chop.’ 

‘The meat off a mutton chop,’ I 
said, ‘with a good streak of white 
fat, is the best bait for cod I know. 
But you shall be humoured.’ 

When we got home, I caught a 
black fellow, and under promise 
of a nobler of rum, set him to turn 
over cowchips in the lower paddock 
for worms. Shortly after dinner 
we started, smoking. 

I gave Willy an English trolling 
rod, with fifty yards of whipcord 
line, a gimp hook, and a large green 
float, all of which were a recent 
investment in Melbourne. For 
myself, I carried a noble elastic 
stick of tea-tree, with a wire ring 
whipped on the small end, a ball of 
twine in my pocket, and a bag 
filled with the grandfathers of 
worms. We also took with us a 
groom boy, bearing supper, lw a 
tobacco, and something to drink, 
and so proceeded a few hundred 
yards up the river, and commenced 
popjoying. 

very rapidly got a blackfish (a 
kind of perch) of a pound, and almost 
at the same time Willy got one about 
three; but. after getting a few 
smaller ones our luck stopped for a 
time, so thinking we were full early 
for sport, I proposed a smoke, and 
we lay down for half an hour. 

Who can describe the flories of 
a summer evening by a full-fed 
brawling Australian river? The 
sunlight still hangs in the taller 
tree-tops, and in one place the 
light slanting down a glen falls 
on a still reach of the river itself. 
But above and below that one 
bright spot all is a misty gloom of 
rushing waters, walled by tall dark 
trees. The jackasses are shouting 
and laughing merrily, the magpie 
is piping out like a gong. The * 
smaller cicadas are working away 
at their fiddles for dear lite, pro- 
ducing a noise like an express train, 
kalydid, kalydid, kalydid, and the 
dear little mosquitos.— Well, never 
mind; we came out to enjoy our- 
selves, so we wont talk of disagree- 
able subjects. Light up some 
cowdung there to windward, you 
young rascal, and smother us with 
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the smoke ; unless you want us to 
go further than purgatory for 
swearing. 

We lay for half an hour or so, 
smoking and talking, and then said 
I—*‘ Brace up your nerves, be calm 
and cool, and you shall have a good 
fish.’ 

We walked a short distance up, 
and came to a deep still bend in the 
river. Just in the apex of the angle 
a great tree had years ago fallen 
into the deep water, forming as fine 
a haunt for a big fish as one could 
find anywhere. 

Following my directions, he 
hooked on a mighty lobworm, and 
pitched in just above the log, and 
there we waited five minutes, ten, 
full of expectation. 

‘Nogo,’ said Willy at last. 

‘Wait, wait,’ I said; ‘there is a 
big fish here, or you would have had 
a small one before now. See there.’ 

Without any warning the green 
float began towing along the water, 
and then made a plunge out of 
sight, 


Under the glassy, cool, translucent wave. 


‘ Strike,’ I sung out, ‘ strike, and 
don’t give him line if he is Beelzebub 
himself.’ 

He struck. Away went the line 
clean across the river, the reel 
whizzing like a patent alarm, and 
the next moment our fish leapt 
clean out of water, a sheet of 
silver a yard or more in length. 

*You have lost that fish,’ I said, 
‘by giving him line. You must 
gain in now every inch he gives 
you, or he will head down into the 
snag.’ 

But we were not so unlucky. In 
about ten minutes hickory and 
whipcord began to tell, and Will 
towed him toward the bank. M 
boy had cut a hooked stick, which 
he inserted into his gills, and 
dragged him ashore. 

‘That's a noble fish,’ said Will. 
* What does he weigh ?’ 

. ‘ About thirty pounds,’ I guessed. 
But when we weighed him at home 
we found he was only twenty-seven. 

‘He is a handsome fish,’ said 
Will, ‘and I know he is good 
eating, his scales are so small. 
What do you eall him ?’ 

‘The Murray Cod. He is only 
found in rivers which run into the 
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Murray. Just cross this range, for 
instance, and get on to the Yarra 
basin, you will find he is quite un- 
known. I have seen one at the 
crossing place of this river on the 
Sydney road (Seymour they call it) 
fifty pounds; but in the Murray 
they have been killed over a 
hundred weight.’ 

* What size doyou ever kill these 
blackfish ?” 

‘Nine pounds is the biggest 
blackfish I ever saw, and I think 
he was a rarity. For eating, the 
blackfish are the best I ever heard 
of in any part of the world. We 
have not got a perch yet. They are 
a very good fish.’ 

‘ Any trout here?’ 

‘I only know one species of sal- 
mo, and that is the Yarra grayling, 
commonly called herring, which 
take a fly, I believe. I have heard 
it asserted that they migrate like 
the salmon, but I doubt it.’ 

We lit a fire and fished till about 
ten in the light of it, killing some 
more smaller cod, blackfish, and 

erch; and when we got home we 
eae our evening’s work on the 
steelyards, and found they weighed 
altogether sixty-four pounds. 

‘What is the bill of fare for to- 
morrow ?’ said Will, over the grog, 
before we went to bed. ‘Can we 
hunt an emu?’ 

‘I had rather we did not,’ I re- 
plied. ‘They are getting very 
scarce, and want to preserve 
them. But what say you to a 
bandicoot hunt with the eoiews 
and terriers? Fine fun, I assure 
you.’ 

* Oh, yes,’ he said, ‘I would like 
to see old Venus work. She ought 
to have a good nose. What isa 
bandicoot ? anything like those in 
India ?” 

‘No, I believe not. He is a very 
little beast, but capital eating. In 
hunting he behaves like a fox. I 
think it good work to kill one in 
three of those I put up.’ 

At daybreak I turned out, and 
we proceeded about half a mile up 
to a long, narrow mountain gully 
behind my place. A little creek 
(burn) ran down the middle, and by 
posting ourselves on the steep 
ranges on either side we could see 
all that went on, and keep within 
speaking distance of one another. So 
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having taken our positions, I 
turned the bloodhound into the 
tea-scrub and wattles at the creek 
side, keeping the two terriers with 
me. The bloodhound went off like 
ashot; but the terriers, Jack and 
Nettle, sat like statues, knowing 
their time would come. 

They were a pair of capital dogs. 
Jack, the bigger, was the best bred ; 
he was a rough iron grey, long in 
the leg, bred from a nondescript 
rough English terrier bitch, and the 
best Dandy Dinmont dog that ever 
came into Australia. He was al- 
ways in trouble. Once he got a tree 
— on him — fractured his 

vis, and puzzled my surge 
air, but qt let him live Socteu 
I had not the heart to kill him. 
However, ‘he joined and was him- 
self again.’ Another time he got 
his flank torn open fighting in Mel- 
bourn with a dog that could have 
eaten him; but sewed him up, 
and he recovered to be piebald for 
the rest of his life. Nettle, the 
smaller one, had for her mother a 
reputed Maltese; and all I can say 
of her father was that he was a 
little dog with four legs. We used 
to cali her the Maltese cross. 

I sat and waited for about a 
quarter of an hour: Then I heard 
a boowhoop from Venus about a 
quarter of a mile up the gully, and 
soon distinguished that she was 
coming straight towards us, making 
most glorious music. 

I made the terriers lie down, a 
somewhat difficult matter, and 
almost immediately saw the blood- 
hound coming down the cattle-track 
in an energetic cow gallop, giving 
tongue most melodiously. About a 
yard in front of her nose trundled 
and skipped something like a brown 
ericket ta, catching sight of which 
the little dogs dashed off, and the 
party disappeared in the scrub. 

They were at fault directiy, and 
I sat waiting to hear them open 
again. I waited ten minutes, and 
then heard a slight movement in the 
dry sticks close to me. I turned 
my head, and there within five yards 
of me was the cunning little animal, 
trying to steal away past me unper- 
ceived. I shouted out and turned 
him down hill, the dogs got on his 
trail again, and shortly after I made 
out by the stationary noise they 
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made that they had run him to 
earth. 

I sung out for Willy, and ran 
down, shovel in hand. I found the 
dogs grubbing and scratching round 
a burrow, and having thrust a sap- 
ling into the hole to find the direc- 
tion, began digging a trench about 
ten feet off. When I had cut the 
run of the burrow,. which I shortl 
did, I began probing with the stick 
to see if I could feel the beast, and 
the moment I touched him out he 
bolted like a cannon-ball, over the 
terriers’ backs, between the blood- 
hound’s legs, and away into the 
ereek before any one of them had 
time to yelp. 

Willy shouted with laughter. 
* Well,’ said he, ‘I hope that fellow 
will get clear off. e has earned 
his liberty. I want my breakfast.’ 

T find it just as easy to have good 
breakfasts as bad. My housekeeper 
knows what she has to do, and does 
it. Ihave not the slightest idea of 
giving a man and woman a hundred 
a year for doing nothing, and so I 
have one of the sweetest little flower- 

ardens you ever saw; and as for 
ne ! well, you just come by Kat- 
getarnuck about nine o’clock some 
morning, and you shall have as good 
a breakfast as ever you ate in your 
life. And on the present occasion, 
when Will and I had done with the 
cutlets and chutney, and were shilly- 
shallying with the guineafowls’ eggs, 
and looking with positive disgust on 
the honey and peaches, he asked me 
what I proposed doing in the sport- 
ing way on that charming cool 
March day. 

‘Shall we have a turn turkey- 
shooting ?’ I said. 

‘If you please,’ he replied; ‘I 
saw some in your yard here.’ 

‘I mean wild pra, a, 
turkeys. They are very large bus- 
tards, and will weigh sometimes 
thirty pounds: there are plenty a 
few miles from here.’ 

‘That sounds well for sport. Will 
they let you near them ?’ , 

*Yes, on horseback; and I can 
find two pretty fast horses who will 
stand fire capitally. I vote we wait 
till after lunch. I have something 
to do.’ 

After lunch we started, Will 
carrying a double-barrelled gun, 
a stockwhip. 
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‘As we go along,’ I said, ‘we will 
shoot a kangaroo. You will find 
that you can get quite close to them 
on horseback, while on foot it is very 
difficult to get within shot; for so 
many generations they have been 
accustomed to be harassed by the 
black fellows, that their fear of a 
footman is part of their traditions, 
and is bred in their nature. Fifty 
years hence they will begin to un- 
derstand that their worst enemy is 
that centaur which at present they 
take for a harmless four-footed 
beast.’ 

Reader, I wonder if I have the 
art to bring a picture before your 
mind’s eye as it dwells in mine. I 
fear not; but I will try. We were 
riding slowly through gently rolling 
upland forest ground, the grass so 
deep that it brushed our stirrups. 
The woodland had broken into an 
open glade, which ran up in bays 
into the stunted timber. Right of 
us the land rolled aloft into a sheet 
of forest range, and before, through 
one gap in the dull tinted honey- 
suckles, one could catch a glimpse 
of soft blue distance. 

Can you see it? Iam afraid you 
cannot. But it is strange that that 
ordinary bit of landscape (and a 
certain iceberg), come more readil 
to my bidding than any ata 
can call up from any part of the 
world. The day was dull and grey, 
and an autumnal silence was around 
us. We were miles from human 
habitation, and yet the place was so 
like a glade of English forest that 
one would hardly have been sur- 
prised to see a keeper’s lodge 
nestling in one of the ferny hill- 
sides. 

We lit our pipes as we rode on, 
and then I saw about a hundred 
yards off what had seemed to be a 
grey stump among the tall grass 
give a skip, and perceived that it 
was a kangaroo. 

Then under a dark cherry (cy- 
press) I saw another bending down 
feeding. I held my tongue to see 
when Willy would perceive them, 
and we came quite close to the one 
under the cherry-tree before he 
reined up and said ‘ Look there!’ 

I ms atid said, ‘I have been 
watching that fellow this last 
minute. Look away there—and 
there !’ 
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He looked, and oo. the oe was 
full of small grey figures skipping 
slowly away in all directions. 

‘I can’t see one worth powder 
and shot, Will,’ I remarked; ‘they 
are all small fellows. Come along 
till we see one worth killing. We 
shall find a solitary old man soon, 
I dare say.’ 

So we jogged on through the 
same sort of scenery, till Will said, 

‘I say, Master Georgey, do you 
know this is a precious melancholy 
country of yours. I find myself 
thinking of things that happened 
twenty years ago, which I consider 
to be a most unhealthy state of 
mind. Don’t you ever have the 
blues in these parts ?” 

‘This forest land,’ I replied, 
‘always makes me think of old 
times, somehow. Ah, Willy, do 
you remember the bright summer's 
mornings when you and I used to 
ride out exercising the hounds with 
old Crawley the huntsman, and Sam 
the whip? Ah, dear. Poor old 
Crawley is dead, and Sam is 
trans—— But look at that!’ 

We had topped a low range, and 
there, within twenty yards of us, was 
a six foot emu, peering and craning 
about him to see which way the 
danger was coming from. 

Vhen he saw us he turned and 
fled, and ere he had gone a hundred 
ards I was alongside of him, touch- 
ing his feathers with my thigh, and 
making furious efforts to swing the 
handle of my stockwhip round his 
neck and give him a fall; but before 
I could do it the horse swerved 
round a fallen tree, letting the bird 
draw ahead, who getting his second 
wind, with his head down and his 
breast touching the long grass, set 
to work for a seven mile spin. 

You have seen an old hen run 
across the yard when the girl begins 
scattering the barley. Well, ima- 

ine that hen to stand six feet in 
=~ stockings, going as fast as a 
good horse can gallop, and you have 
some sort of notion what a running 
emu is like. 

So the bird fled on, shaking his 
feathers, and throwing his legs 
wide behind like a good trotting 
horse. On through light and sha- 
dow, over hill and hollow. Nowa 
mob of kangaroo would scatter, 
frightened, and now a bevy of quail 
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would whirr across under our horses’ 
noses, but still the black flying 
figure held on his headlong course, 
as mile after mile was left behind. 

Willy, who had been hampered 
by his gun, managed to draw up 
alongside of me, and said, ‘ the bird 
will beat us, I am afraid. Have we 
any chance ?’ 

‘Yes,’ I said, ‘we will have him 
in time; he wont run above ten 
miles. He is the strongest bird I 
ever saw.’ 

Over hill and gully, through 
forest and plain ; to our left an open 
sea of broad prairie, to our right a 
mass of wood, but still the bird keeps 
us to the timber. One after another 
we cross the great bays of the plain 
land running up into the forest. 
Yet the flying black figure is still 
before us, and the work begins to 
tell on our horses. 

My nag, a Romeo colt, chesnut, 
with four white stockings, was be- 
ginning to puff strangely. Willy’s 
horse, out of my Arabian Jezebel, 
by Macknight’s Premier, was doing 
his work diligently, but did not 
half like the pace. I began to fear 
for the issue, when I found I was 
drawing on the bird. 

Yes, the aristocratic bred horse 
was beating the democratic bred 
bird, and soon I swung my whip 
round his neck and tumbled him. 

He rose up confused, and Willy 
cried out, ‘put him past me.’ [ 
headed him round, and Will did 
what no one but a soldier could 
have done: he pulled his horse 
short up, and as the emu went by 
gave him a charge of shot in the 
breast. Down went the bird, and 
with the left barrel, after a few 
frantic kicks, he lay still for ever. 

We jumped off the horses, and 
loosened our girths. Then we went 
up and looked at our poor innocent 
quarry, lying, a noble heap of black 
eathers in the long grass. 

‘ Will,’ I said, ‘we are a couple 
of murderous villains. I am sorry 
we killed that bird. They are 
getting rarer every year. Look 
what a noble innocent-looking brute 
it is.’ 

‘ With mysentimentalibus lachry- 
mee roarem,’ he replied, ‘ don’t be a 
fool, Georgey. fou have two 
canine teeth, and it is your natural 
instinct to hunt down everything 
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that runs away from you. Now, 

where are we, and how are we to 

get this fellow home? I must have 
is skin.” 

‘We have come a long way, and 
I don’t rightly know where we are. 
When we get home I will send a 
couple of black fellows out with 
a packhorse on our tracks, and 
they will bring the bird home for 
you.’ 4 

I proposed riding up to a neigh- 
bouring wooded lofty knoll, to look 
about us. We did so, and found it 
was granite, lightly wooded. Among 
the massive blocks grew delicate 
wattles, and dark shadowed cypress- 
cherry, while a thousand parrots 
twittered and whistled round, anda 
pair of bronze wing pigeons flapped 
off as we approached. We got off, 
leading the horses up the steep 
slopes of short turf that ran between 
the straight, smooth rock walls, and 
when we gained the summit, stood 
delighted at the noble prospect 
before us. 

As I suspected, we had reached 
the watershed between the Goul- 
bourn and Yarra. For at a great 
distance I could see the latter 
stream in one or two places gleam- 
ing bright above the unbroken 
forest which lay at our feet. 

‘Weare fifteen miles from home, 
Will,’ I said. ‘The horses are 
knocked up. Suppose we camp, for 
it’s very late.’ 

‘I shall be delighted,’ he replied, 
‘and if we camp anywhere near 
here I shall skin that emu.’ 

‘Come along, then.’ So down ye 
went, and he skinned his bird, which 
did not take him long. Then having 
strapped it on one of the horses, we 
began following the fall of the land 
to find water. The gully we fol- 
lowed got deeper and deeper as we 
followed it down, others joining 
every moment. At length, after a 
walk of about two miles, we came 
on a fine deep water-hole. 

I sent Will on before to see for a 
pigeon, being perfectly sure there 
were one or two there, duly in- 
structing him, as he was shooting 
for supper, not to fire flying, but to 
let the bird go into a tree, and there 
shoot him sitting. He followed my 
advice. A pigeon rose when he was 
about a dozen yards from the creek, 
and flew into a neighbouring tree, 
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where he was immediately slaugh- 
tered; and at the same moment 
a flock of ducks rose from the 
flags of the water-hole, after whom 
Will sent a charge of shot ineffec- 
tually. 

‘We will get them in the next 
water-hole,’ I said. ‘Help me to 
hobble the horses, and we will go 
after them.’ 

We watered the horses without 
getting them bogged (a very likely 
thing at the end of summer, when 
the shore of each water-hole in those 
parts consists of deep black mud 
caked on the top by the heat), and 
having taken off the saddles and 
hobbled them with stirrup leathers, 
went down the creek to find another 
water-hole. 

We found one and a larger one, 
not fifty yards down the bed of the 
creek, but no ducks. However, 
while we were looking up got a 
snipe, ‘ tweet, tweet,’ and Will laid 
him on his back. At the next hole, 
however, there were our friends the 
ducks, one of whom was knocked 
over. 

Then we went back to where the 
horses were, and lit a fire. I had 
some biscuits, and we each had a 
flask of whisky. So with that and 
the pigeon and duck roasted, we 
got on capitally. 

It grew dark, and we sat before 
the fire, smoking and talking plea- 
santly. Willy said— 

‘My boy! I rather like this 
camping out. It is jolly and ro- 
mantic.’ 

» ‘ You would like it better,’ I said, 
‘on a wet night with restless cattle, 
when you are in the saddle every 
ten minutes, with your boots full of 
water. You will be none too warm, 
either, about the small hours to- 
morrow morning, when the fire goes 
out and the ground gets cold. We 
have no blankets, remember. On 
the whole, Will, I find that the 
more a man camps out the less he 
likes it; don’t I know what a noble 
rheumatism I shall have in my 
shoulders to-morrow. Give me a 
good warm bed against a crab-hole 
any day.’ 

* What’s that noise in the trees ?’ 
he inquired. 

* Possums,’ I replied. ‘Do you 
want to shoot any? It is nearly as 
good fun as shooting cats on the 
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tiles in a town, and they are nearly 
as worthless.’ 

But he set to, and killed half a 
dozen of them while I was engaged 
in gathering dry boughs and twigs 
to make a bed. It was eleven 
o’clock before we lay down, back to 
back for warmth, with our heads on 
the saddles. 

In the cold grey dawn we both 
woke, miserable and freezing; but 
breakfast and a drop of whisky put 
some sort of life into us, and we 
caught the horses and rode home- 
ward. 

Og. in ii. il 

All things were at last arranged 
for our departure; and then we 
made up our minds to come home 
round the Horn and see the icebergs, 
leaving the Overland route ‘to go 
back by. So one fine day we found 
ourselves on the deck of Green’s 
Anglesey, one of the finest ships in 
the world, while Point Nepean and 
Point Lonsdale grew every instant 
more dim in the distance. 

* Well,’ said I, ‘ and what do you 
think of our Port Philip sporting ?’ 

‘ Better than English would be 
without the game laws. You take 
no interest in it, and abuse it, being 
all absorbed in money-making. But 
if you were to introduce partridge 
net francolin, perhaps also hares, 
you would stand very high as a 
sporting country. With regard to 
wildfowl, I believe no country equals 
Australia. In ducks you stand first 
in the world, from all I can hear; 
and I fancy too that no country can 
beat you for snipes and quail. I 
have not seen them, ae judge 
from your description of the Port- 
land Bay lakes.’ 

‘Yes,’ I said; ‘from Ballarat to 
Mount Gambier is an endless suc- 
cession of lakes and swamps, which 
for duck and swan I think to be 
unequalled.’ 

‘1 quite believe it,’ he replied. 
‘ And what sport I have seen is far 
above the average.’ 

Two months and a half at sea, 
and no land seen—nothing but the 
everlasting ocean. Can the captain 
have made a mistake in his naviga- 
tion, and shall we find ourselves 
some fine morning in sight of Port 
Philip Headsagain? No; we must 
believe that he has taken the proper 
turnings, and knows where he is. 
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It is getting colder too, almost as 
cold as Old England in spring time. 
It should be spring time there now. 
A pleasant month this May used to 
be Hampshire, if I remember 
right. 

"Tr here comes in my life a morning 
when I see my brother beckon me 
at daybreak to come forth, and I 
hurriedly dress and go éut on deck. 
Another morning at sea, like all the 
rest? No. There is something 
unusual to-day. There is some 
smell to-day sweeter than tar and 
bilge water. Why are all the three 
hundred passengers crowding like 
bees into the larboard buiwarks, and 
blackening the larboard shrouds? 
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Why are they all talking hurriedly 
to one another, and laughing so? 
And this Cornish woman, hold- 
ing up her baby to look across the 
water; what is she crying for, I 
wonder? Ah, there it is—a great 
purple mountain rising out of a 
pomeng. morning sea; a hundred 
appy English valleys wrinkling 
its broad flanks; a hundred happy 
English cottages nestling in its 
misty hollows. They say it is the 
Start. But I care not what it is, 
for I know it is England. 
We drifted o’er the harbour bar, 
While I with sobs did pray, 
Oh, let me be awake, ny God ! 
Or let me sleep alway. 
H. K. 


SWORD AND GOWN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘GUY LIVINGSTONE,’ 


CHapTEer V. 


HE next morning was so soft 
and sunny, that it tempted Miss 
Tresilyan out on the terrace of their 
hotel very soon after breakfast. 
She was waiting for her brother on 
the top of the steps leading down 
into the road, when Major Keene 
_ by again. If he had never 
eard ot her before, the smooth 
sweeping outline of her magnificent 
form, and the careless grace of her 
attitude, as she stood leaning against 
the stone balustrade, were not likely 
to escape an eye that was wont to 
light on every point of feminine 
perfection, as a poacher’s does on a 
sitting hare. But he never got so 
far as her face then; and hardly 
had time to criticise her figure ; for 
at that moment, a brisk gust of the 
mistral swept round the corner, and 
revealed a foot and ankle so marvel- 
lously exquisite, that they attracted 
his eyes, as long as he dared to fix 
them without risking a stare ; and 
kept his thoughts busy till he saw 
her again. ‘ Caramba!’ he muttered, 
half-aloud. ‘I don’t wonder at any 
one who has seen that, not looking 
at a nautch-girl afterward.’ And 
he quickened his pace toward Mr. 
Molyneux’s house. He met them 
before he reached their door. 
‘I am going to Miss Tresilyan,’ 
Fanny said. ‘Isn't it lucky, her 


first morning here being such a 
delicious one ?” 

‘Ah, I thought that was your 
point,’ answered Keene. ‘There 
must be a tremendous amount of 
“gushing” to be got through still: 
the accumulation of—how man 
months? I suppose you only too 
the rough edge off last night. Don’t 
hurt her, please, that’s all. And, 
Hal, you were actually going to 
ool over the meeting of two 
young hearts, and gloat over their 
emotions, and spoil their innocent 
amusements P wonder at you. 
Means well, Mrs. Molyneux ;. but 
he’s so thoughtless.’ 

‘I think I could 


Fanny laughed. 
do without him. But we mean to 


walk this afternoon, and he may 
come then; and you too, Major 
Keene, if you are good.’ 

‘T’ll enter into all sorts of re- 
cognizances to keep the peace,’ was 
the reply; ‘but I should have 
thought you might trust me by this 
time. It’s that exciteable husband 
of yours that wants disciplining. 
I'll give him some soda-water by 
way of a precaution. Then, when 
you have sacrificed to friendship 
sufficiently, you will lionize Miss 
Tresilyan? The Castle first, of 
course. Shall we meet youthere at 
two ?” 





Harry did not quite see the thing 
in this light, and looked slightly 
disappointed ; but he yielded the 
point, as he always did, and went 
away dutifully with his superior 
officer. 

‘ Describe the brother,’ the latter 
said, abruptly, when they had gone 
a few steps. 

‘Well, I believe he’s the most 
ignorant man in Great Britain,’ 
answered Molyneux: ‘that’s his 
spécialité. He never had much 
education ; and he has been trying 
to forget that little, ‘ hard all,” ever 
since he was eighteen. You re- 
member how our fellows used to 
laugh at me about my epistles? I 
could give him, 21lb., and a beating, 
any day. They say, two men have 
to stand over him whenever he tries 
to write a letter, for no oneis strong 
enough to keep him straight in his 
spelling and grammar. If he tries 
it on alone, he gets bewildered in 
the second sentence, and wanders 
up and down, knocking his head 
against particles and parts of speech, 
like the man in the Maze; and 
throws up the sponge at last, ut- 
terly beat. Helplessly devoted to 
his sister, but rather obstinate with 
other people, and apt to be sulky 
sometimes; but good-natured on 
the whole; and drinks very fair.’ 

‘Oh, he drinks fair, does he?’ 
Royston said, meditatively. ‘Has 
that anything to do with his bro- 
therly affection? Everybody who 
is fond of Miss Tresilyan seems to 
take to liquor. Annesley was pretty 
sober till he knew her. It’s rather 
odd. I don’t suppose she encourages 
them ?” 

‘Certainly not; at least, I know 
she has tried to stint Dick in his 
brandy, very often. It’s the only 
point she has never been able to 
carry.’ 

‘A man must be firm about some 
one thing,’ the other remarked, ‘ or 
there’s an end of free-agency alto- 
gether. He has no intellects to be 
affected by it apparently; and I 
daresay his health does not suffer 
much yet. It’s a question of con- 


stitution, after all.’ 

He dropped the subject then, and 
was very silent all the rest of the 
morning, till they came to the place 
of meeting. Somehow or another, it 
did not occur to him to mention to 
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Harry what he had seen on the 
terrace. 

They had not waited long, before 
the three women came slowly up 
the zigzags of the path that woqund 
round the Castle-hill. Dick Tre- 
silyan had ‘ got his pass signed’ for’ 
the day, and had started off, with 
his courier, to make the lives of 
several natives a burden to them, 
on the subject of Jdécasses and 
bécassines. 

Cecil might have been known by 
her walk among ten thousand. She 
seemed to float along without any 
visible exertion, as if her dress were 
buoyant, and bore her up in some 
mysterious fashion; but, looking 
closer, and marking how straight 
and firmly and lightly every foot- 
fall was planted, you gave the 
narrow arched instep, and the 
slender rounded ankle, the credit 
they well deserved ; marvelling only 
that so delicate a symmetry could 
conceal so much sinewy power. 
Upon this occasion, she was evi- 
dently accommodating her pace to 
that of Mrs. Danvers; and no 
racing man could have seen the two, 
without thinking of one of the Flyers 
of the turf walking down by the 
side of the trainer’s pony. 

Miss Tresilyan’s hat, of soft black 
felt, shaded by a black - cock’s 
feather, was decidedly in advance 
of her age: for that very provo- 
cative headgear, with the many- 
coloured panaches, had not then 
become so common; and even the 
Passionate Pilgrim might hope 
(with luck) to walk along a pier or 
a parade, without meeting a suc- 
cession of Red Rovers—each capable 
of boarding him at a minute’s 
notice, and making all his affections 
walk the plank. Her tunic of iron- 
grey velvet, without fitting tightly 
to her figure, still did it fair justice ; 
and, from the tie of her neck-ribbon, 
down to the wonderful boots that 
slid in and out from under the 
striped scarlet kirtle over which her 
dress was looped up,there was not the 
minutest detail that might not have 
challenged and baffled criticism. 

Royston Keene appreciated all 
this thoroughly. No man alive held 
the stale old adage of ‘ Beauty when 
unadorned,’ &c., in profounder scorn. 
A pair of badly-fitting gloves, a 
soiled collerette, or a tumbled dress, 
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had cured more than one of the 
fever-fits of his younger days ; and 
he was ten times as fastidious now. 

He drew a long slow breath of 
intense enjoyment, as a thirsty 
cricketer may do after the first deep 
draught of claret-cup that rewards 
a two hours’ innings. ‘It’s very 
refreshing, after weeks of total ab- 
stinence, to see a woman who goes 
in for dress, and does it thoroughly 
well.” He had no time for more, 
for the others were almost within 
hearing. 

When the introductions were 
over, Mrs. Danvers said she was 
tired, and must rest a little. Very 
few words will do justice to her per- 
sonal appearance. Brevity, and 
breadth, and bluntness, were her 
chief characteristics, which applied 
equally to her figure, her face, and 
her extremities; and, not unfre- 
quently, to her speech too. Her 
health was really infirm, but she 
never could attain the object of 
many an invalid’s harmless ambition 
—looking interesting. Illness made 
her cheeks look pasty, but not pale ; 
it could not fine down the coarsely 
moulded features, or purify their 
ignoble outline. Her voice was 
against her, certainly: perhaps this 
was the reason why, when she be- 
moaned herself, so many irreverent 
and hard-hearted reprobates called 
it ‘whining.’ It was very unfortu- 
nate; for few could be found, even 
in the somewhat exacting class to 
which she belonged, more anxious 
and active in enlisting sympathy. 
She was looking especially ill-tem- 
pered just then, but Major Keene 
was not easily daunted, and he went 
in at her straight and gallantly— 
about the weather, it is needless to 
say, both being English. While 
Mrs. Danvers was disagreeing with 
him, Cecil took her turn at inspec- 
tion. Royston’s name was familiar 
to her, of course, for no one ever 
talked to Mrs. Molyneux for ten 
minutes without hearing it. Though 
she had scarcely glanced at him in 
the morning, she had decided that 
the tall erect figure and the enor- 
mous moustache, with its crocs a la 
mousquetaire, could only belong to 
Fanny’s Household Word. It was 
very odd—she had not a shade 
of a reason for it—but neither had 
she mentioned that rencontre to her 


‘Parade as usual.’ 


friend. Perhaps they had so many 
other things to talk about. She 
could scan him now more narrowly, 
for his face was turned away from 
her. The result was satisfactory : 
when Major Keene stood up on his 
feet, not even his habitual laziness 
could disguise the fair proportions 
and trained vigour of a stalwart 
man-at-arms ; and be it known that 
Cecil’s eye, though not so profes- 
sioral as that of Good Queen Bess, 
loved to light upon such dearly. 

‘Harry, Mrs. Molyneux ob- 
served, ‘ Mr. Fullarton called while 
I was at the Lion d’Or this morn- 
ing, and stayed half anhour. He is 
so very anxious to get Cecil to lead 
the singing in church.’ 

‘Yes; he has been, so to speak, 
throwing his hat up, ever since he 
heard you were coming, Miss 
Tresilyan,’ was the reply. ‘1 sup- 
pose he calculated on your vocal 
talents; there’s the nuisance of 
having an European reputation ; 
you are always expected to do some- 
thing for somebody’s benefit. I 
hope you'll indulge him, in charity 
tous. You have no idea what it 
has been. Two Sundays ago, for 
instance, a Mr. Rolleston and his 
wife volunteered to give us a lead. 
He didn’t look like a racing man; 
and yet he must have been. I never 
saw anything more artistically done. 
He went off at score, and made the 
pace so strong, that he cut them all 
down in the first two verses; and 
then the wife, who had waited very 
aeons. came and won as she 

iked—nothing else near her.’ 

Cecil thought the illustration 
rather irreverent, and did not smile 
Keene saw this as he turned round. 

‘ The turf-slang has got into your 
constitution, I think, since you won 
that Garrison Cup. It’s very wrong 
of you not to cure yourself, when 
you know how it annoys Mrs. 
Molyneux. He is right, though, 
Miss Tresilyan; it is a case of real 
distress: our vocal destitution is 
pitiable ; so, if you have any bene- 
volence to spare, do bestow it upon 
us, and your petitioners will ever 
pray, &e.’ 

Now it so happened that Fanny 
valued that same Cup above all her 
earthly possessions, as a mark of her 
husband's prowess. No testimonial 
ever gave so much satisfaction to a 
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popular rector’s wife as that little 
ugly mug afforded her, albeit it was 
the very wooden-spoon of racin 
plate. “Bo she first smiled consol- 
ingly at the culprit, who was already 
contrite, and then looked up at the 
last speaker with amusement and 
wonder glittering in her pretty 
brown eyes. She did not see what 
interest the subject could have for 
Keene, who had only darkened the 
chapel doors once since they came. 
Mr. Fullarton, indeed, was supposed 
to have alluded to him several times 
—his discourses were apt to take a 
personal and individualizing turn— 
but he had never had the satisfac- 
tion of a ‘ shot in the open’ at that 
stout-hearted sinner. 

Royston caught la mignonne’s 
glance, and understood it perfectly ; 
but not a line of his face moved. 
He was waiting for Cecil’s reply 
very anxiously: he had not heard 
her speak yet. 

‘Mr. Fullarton is rather rash,’ 
she said, ‘for our acquaintance is 
slight, and I don’t think he ever 
heard me sing. But I shall do my 
best next Sunday. Every one ought 
to help, in such a case, as much as 
they can.’ 

‘ Yes, and you will do it so beau- 
tifully, dearest!’ Cecil bit her lip, 
and coloured angrily. Nothing an- 
noyed her like Mrs. Danvers’ ob- 
trusive partisanship and uncouth 
flattery. 

The gleam of pleasure that shone 
out on Keene’s dark face for a mo- 
ment,only Harry interpreted rightly. 
He had scarcely listened to the 
words, but he thought, ‘I knew I 
was right; I knew the voice would 
match the rest!’ When they moved 
on again, he walked by Miss Tre- 
silyan’s side, and ‘still their speech 
was song.’ 

His first remark was, ‘I hope 
you condescend to ballads some- 
times? I confess to not deriving 
much pleasure from those elaborate 
performances where the voice tries 
dangerous feats of strength and 
agility: even at the Opera they 
make one rather uncomfortable. 
Some of the very scientific pieces 
suggest ideas of homicide or suicide, 
as the case may be, according to my 
temper at the moment. Of course, 
I know less than nothing about 
music; but I don’t think this quite 
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accounts for it. I really believe 
that unsophisticated human nature 
revolts at the bravura.’ 

It was rare good fortune, so ear] 
in their acquaintance, to tempt fo 
the brilliant smile that always 
betrayed when Cecil was well 
pleased. 

‘Mrs. Molyneux has told you 
what my tastes are?’ she said. ‘I 
have never tried dravuras since I 
left off masters, and even then I 
only attempted them under protest. 
But there are some quiet songs I 
like so much, that I sing them to 
myself when I am out of spirits, and 
it does me good. Don’t you like 
the old-fashioned ones best? I 
fancy, in those days, people felt 
more what they wrote, and did not 
consider only how the words would 
suit the composer.’ 

‘ Probably,’ Keene replied. ‘If 
Charles Edward was of no other 
use, some good strong lines were 
written about him. I do not think 
he lived in vain. There are no par- 
tisans now. The only songs of the 
sort that I ever saw with any verve 
in them, were some seditious Irish 
ones: rather spirited—only they 
had not grammar enough to ballast 
them. The writer either was, or 
wanted to be, transported. We are 
all very fond of the Guelphs—at 
least everybody in decent society is 
—and that is just the reason why 
we are not enthusiastic. We are 
all ready to “die for the Throne,” 
&c., but we don’t see any immediate 
probability of our devotion being 
tested. So the Laureate only 
rhymes loyally, and he at stated 
seasons, and in a temperate profes- 
sional style.’ 

‘ Please don’t laugh at Tennyson,’ 
she interrupted; ‘I suppose it is 
very easy to do so, for so many 
people try it; but I never listen to 
them if 1 can help it.’ 

‘A premature warning,’ was the 
grave reply; ‘I had no such idea. 
I admire Tennyson fully as much as 
you can do, and read him I daresay 
much oftener. I was only speaking 
of his performances in the manége ; 
indeed, there is not enough of these 
to make a fair illustration, so I was 
wrong to bring them in. When he 
settles to his stride, few of the 
“cracks” of last century seem able 
to live with him. They haye not 
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set all his best things to music. A 
clever composer might do great 
things, I fancy, with ‘The Sisters,” 
and the refrain of “the wind in 
turret and tree.”’ 

‘It would never be a very gene- 
ral favourite,’ Miss Tresilyan ob- 
served. ‘It seems hardly right to 
set to music even an imaginary story 
of great sin and sorrow. I saw a 
sketch of it some time ago. The 
murderess was sitting on a cushion, 
close to the Earl’s body, with her 
head bent so low that one of her 
black tresses almost touched his 
smooth golden curls ; you could just 
see the hilt of the dagger under her 
left hand. That, and the corpse’s 
quiet pale face were the only two 
objects that stood out in relief; 
for the storm outside was stirring 
the window curtains, and making 
the one lamp flare irregularly. Her 
features were in the shadow, and 
you had to fancy how hard and 
rigid and dreary they must be. It 
was the merest sketch; but if it had 
been worked out, it would have 
made a very terrible picture.’ 

‘A good conception,’ Royston 
said; ‘weil, perhaps it would not 
be a pleasant song to sing; but 
better, I should think, than some of 
those dreadful sentimental ones. 
They are not much worse than the 
Strephon and Chioe class, in which 
our ancestors delighted; still, they 
are indefensible. If our Lauras find 
Petrarchs now, they are usually 
very beardless ones, and the green 
morocco cover, with its golden lock, 
covers their indiscretions. Those 
who write love ditties for the piano 
must celebrate a shadow who can’t 
be critical. Imagine any man in- 
sulting a real woman of average in- 
tellect with ‘‘ Will you love me then 
as now!’’’ 

‘Yes,’ she assented, ‘they are 
too absurd, as a rule. They make 
our cheeks burn, as if we were 
performing some very ridiculous 
part in low comedy; but they do 
not warm one’s heart, like ‘‘ Annie 

urie.””’ 

‘ Ah, it’s curious how that always 
suggests itself as the standard to 
compare others with: not fair, 
though, for it makes most of them 
sound so feeble and effeminate. 
Douglas of Finland wrote it, you 
know, in the 
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finished him. Long before that the 
charming Annie had given her 
promise true to Craigdarroch; and 
she had to keep it, tant bien que 
mal, for it was pronounced in the 
Tron Church, instead of on the braes 
of Maxwellton. I wonder if she 
inscribed those verses in her scrap- 
book? I dare she did; and sang 
them to her grandchildren, in a 
cracked treble.’ 

‘I am so sorry you have told me 
that,’ Cecil exclaimed; ‘ my romance 
was quite a different one, and not 
nearly sosad. I always fancied the 
man who wrote those lines must 
have ended so happily! One would 
despise her thoroughly, if she could 
ever have forgiven herself, or for- 
gotten him.’ 

Her eyes brightened, and her 
cheek flushed as she spoke. The 
momentaryexcitement made her look 
so handsome that Keene’s glance 
could not withhold admiration ; but 
there was no sympathy in it, any 
more than in his cold quiet tones. 

‘ No, don’t. despise her,’ he said. 
‘She could scarcely be expected to 
wait for a corporal in the Scottish 
Regiment. . When the Cavaliers 
sailed from home, they knew they 
were leaving everything but honour 
behind them: of course, their 
mistresses went with the other 
luxuries. They had not many of 
these in the Brigade, if we can 
believe history. Fortunately for us 
(or we should have missed the song) 
Finland never knew of the “fresh 
fere” who dried the bright blue 
eyes so soon. He would not have 
carried his pike so cheerily either, 
if his eyes had been good enough 
to see across the German Ocean. 
Well, perhaps the story isn’t true : 
very few melodramatic legends ever 


are. 

‘I shall try not to believe it: but 
I am afraid you have destroyed an 
illusion.’ 

‘ You don’t say so?’ was the reply. 
‘I regret it extremely. If I had 
but known you carried such things 


about with you! Indeed, I will be 
more careful for the future. We 
are outwalking the main-guard, I 
see. Shall we wait for them here? 
It is a good point of view. One 
forgets that there are two invalids 
to be considered.’ 

Did Royston Keene speak thus 
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purposely, on the principle of those 
practised periodical writers, who 
always leave their hero in extreme 
peril, or their heroine on the verge 
of a moral precipice, in order to 
keep our curiosity tense till the next 
number? If not, chance favoured 
him by producing the very effect he 
would have desired. 

His companion’s fair cheek flushed 
again; and this time alittle vexation 
had something to say to it. It was 
incontestably correct to wait for the 
rest of the party, but she would 
have preferred originating the sug- 
gestion. Besides, the conversation 
had begun to interest her; and she 
liked being amused too well not to 
be sorry for its being cut short 
abruptly. She thought Major Keene 
talked epigrammatically ; and the 
undercurrent of irony that ran 
through all he said was not so 
eee as to seriously offend 

er. 

It was no light ordeal he had just 
passed through. First impressions 
are not made on women of Cecil 
Tresilyan’s class so easily as they 
are upon guileless débutantes ; but 
they are far more important and 
lasting. It is useless attempting to 
pass off counterfeit coin on those 
— money-changers; but they 
value the pure gold all the more 
when it rings sharp and true. It is 
always so with those who have once 
been Queensof Beauty. A certain 
imperial dignity attaches to them 
long after they have ceased to reign: 
over the brows that have worn 
worthily the diadem there still hangs 
the phantasm of a shadowy crown. 
There need be nothing of repellant 
haughtiness, or, what is worse, of 
evident condescension ; but, though 
they are perfectly gentle and good- 
natured,we risk our little sallies and 
sarcasms with timidity, or at least 
diflidence ; feeling especially that 
a commonplace compliment would 
be an inexcusable profanation. 
Our sword may be ready and keen 
enough against others; but before 
them we lower its point, as the 
robber did to Queen Margaret in the 
lonely wood. We are conscious of 
treading on ground where stronger 
and wiser and better men have 
knelt before us; and own that the 
altar on which things so rare and 
precious have been laid, has a right 
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to be fastidious as to the quality of 
incense. 
Not the less did such glory of 
ast royalty surround the Tresilyan 
ome she had abdicated,and never 
been dethroned. 


CuHaprer VI. 


There is something singularly 
refreshing in the enthusiasm that 
one pretty and fascinating woman 
will display when speaking of an- 
other highly gifted as herself— 
perhaps even more so. It seems to 
me there is more honesty here, and 
less stage-trick and conventionality, 
than is to be found in most manifes- 
tations of sentiment that take place 
in —_ society. A perfectly plain 
and unattractive female may, of 
course, be sincerely attached to her 
beautiful friend ; but her partizan- 
ship must be somewhat theoretical ; 
it has not the esprit de corps which 
characterizes the other class. These 
last can count victories enough 
of their own to be able to sympa- 
thize heartily with the triumphs of 
their fellows without envying or 
grudging them one. What does 
it matter if Rose has slain her 
thousands and Lilian her tens of 
thousands? It is always ‘so much 
scored up to our side.’ 

Would you like to assist, invisibly, 
at one of those two-handed ‘ free- 
and-easys,’ where notes are com- 
pared and confidences exchanged, 
where the fair warriors ‘ shoulder 
their fans, and show how fields were 
won?’- Perhaps our vanity would 
suffer though our curiosity were 
gratified. The proverb about lis- 
teners has come in since the time of 
Gyges, it is true; but his luck was 
exceptional, and would not often 
follow his Ring. Campaspe ex 
déshabille is not invariably kind. 
It is a popular superstition that 
men are apt, at certain seasons, 
to speak rather lightly, if -not 
superciliously, of the beings whom 
they ought to delight to honour. 
If so, be sure the medal has its 
reverse. When you secured that 
gardenia from Amy’s bouquet, or 
that ribbon from Helen’s glove- 
trimming, you went home with a 
placid sense of self-gratulation, 
flattering yourself you had done it 
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rather diplomatically, without com- 
promising your boasted freedom by 
word or sign. Perhaps, two hours 
later, you figured conspicuously in a 
train of shadowy captives adorning 
the conqueror’s ideal ovation. A 
change of colour of which you were 
unconscious, a tremulous pressure 
of fingers that you risked involun- 
tarily—a sentence that was meant 
to be careless and indifferent, but 
ended by being earnest and implor- 
ing—all these were commented 
upon in the select committee, and 
estimated at their proper value. 

Very keen-sighted are those soft 
almond eyes ambushed behind their 
trailing lashes, and from them the 
sternest stoic may not long conceal 
his wound. The Knight of Persia 
never groaned, or shrank, or 
drooped his crest when the quarrell 
struck him; but Amala needed 
only to look down to see his blood 
red upon the waters of the ford. 
Some penalty must attach itself to 
unauthorized intruders, even in 
thought, upon the Cerealia. I 
don’t wish to be disagreeable, or to 
suggest unpleasant misgivings to 
the masculine mind, but—do you 
think we are always compassionated 
as much as we deserve? I own to 
a horrible suspicion that our be- 
trayals of weakness form matter of 
exultation, and that our tenderest 
emotions are not unfrequently 
derided. 

Clearly this delightful sympathy 
can only exist where fancies, and 
ambitions, and interests do not 
clash. They seldom need do so: 
there is room enough for all. So 
much disposable devotion is abroad 
in this world, that no one woman 
can monopolize it. It is a tolerably 
fair handicap, on the whole; and 
even the second horse may land a 
very satisfactory stake. Never was 
night when the moon shone ‘so 
dazzlingly as to blind us to the 
brilliancy of ‘a star or two beside.’ 
Bothwell, and Chatelet, and Rizzio 
were not the only love-stricken ones 
in Holyrood. Had the Queen of 
Scots been thrice as charming, 
glances, and sighs, and words 
enough would still have been found 
to satisfy the most exacting of her 
Maries. 

Fanny Molyneux was a capital 
Specimem of the thorough-paced 
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partisan. She was terribly indig- 
nant at dinner on that first day of 
their meeting, when Major Keene 
would not endorse ali her raptures 
about her favourite. He assented 
to everything, certainly; but though 
his approbation was decided it was 
— calm. He entrenched 
imself behind his natural and 
acquired sang-froid, and the fair 
assailant could not force those lines. 
‘ Don’t be unreasonable,’ Royston 
said at last. ‘As Macdonoughk 
always says when he? has lost the 
first two rubbers, “ the night. is 
young and drink is plenty.” Admi- 
ration will develop itself if you only 
give it time. I have serious thoughts 
already of adding another to the 
many little poems that must have 
been written about Miss Tresilyan. 
Shall I send it to the United Service 
Gazette? It would be a great credit 
to our branch of the profession. No 
dragoon has published a rhyme since 
Lovelace, I believe. I’ve got as 
far as the first line :— 


Ah, Cecil! hide those eyes of blue.” 


‘I think I’ve heard something 
very like that before,’ Fanny 
answered, laughing. ‘She deserves 
a prettier compliment than a ré- 


aoe. 

‘Have you heard it before? 
Well, I shouldn’t wonder. You 
don’t expect one to be original and 
enthusiastic at the same moment, 
when both are out of one’s line? Ef 
own it, though. Your princess 
merits all the vassalage she has 
found—better than she will meet 
with here—if only for the perfection 
of her costume. That is a triumph. 
Honour to the artist who built her 
hat. I drink to him now, and I 
wish the Burgundy were worthier 
of the toast. (Hal, this Corton does 
not improve.) I should advise you 
to secure the address of her bottier. 
You know her well enough to ask 
for it, perhaps? It must be a 
secret.’ 

‘Then you have not found out 
how very clever she is?” 

‘Pardon me,’ was the reply; ‘I 
can imagine Miss Tresilyan per- 
fectly well educated; so well, that. 
she might dispense with carrying 
about a living voucher in the shape 
of that dreadful ex-institutrice. ¥ 
never knew what makes very nice 
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women cling so to very disagreeable 
governesses. Perhaps there is a 
satisfaction in patronizing where you 
have been ruled, and in conferring 
favours where you have only 
received “ impositions”—a pleasant 
consciousness of returning good for 
evil. There is no other rational 
way of accounting for it.’ 

La mignonne was not indignant 
now, as might have been expected ; 
but she gazed at the speaker long 
and more searchingly than was her 
wont, with something very like pity 
in her kind, earnest eyes. 

‘I suppose you would not sneer 
so at everything if you could help 
it,, she said. ‘I am not wise 
enough to do so; but I don’t envy 
you.’ 

Royston’s hard cold face changed 
for an instant, and the faintest flush 
lingered there, about as long as your 
breath would upon polished steel. 
It was not the first time that one of 
her random shafts had struck him 
home. All the sarcasm had died 
out of his voice as he answered 
slowly— 

‘Don’t you envy me? You are 
right there. And you think you are 
not wise enough to be cynical? If 
there was any school to teach us 
how to turn our talents to the 
best account, I know which of us 
two would have most to learn.’ 
When he spoke again it was in his 
usual manner, but upon another 
and perfectly indifferent subject. 

Harry had taken no part in the 
discussion. Always languid, towards 
night he generally felt especially 
disinclined to any bodily or mental 
exertion. At such times there was 
nothing he liked so well as to lie on 
his sofa and assist at a passage-of- 
arms between his wife and Keene, 
encouraging either party occasion- 
ally with an approving smile, but 
preserving a cautious and compicte 
neutrality. On the present occasion 
he had his own reasons for not being 
disappointed about the latter's ap- 
pare of Miss Tresilyan. Had 

e felt any such misgivings, they 
would have vanished later in the 
evening. 

The Doctor was a stern man; 
but he must have been more 
than human to have stood fast 
against the entreaties and cajole- 
ment with which his patient backed 
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up the petition, ‘ to be allowed just 
one cigar before going to roost.’ 
The prospect of this compensating 
weed had supported poor Harry 
through the ilsons and privations 
of many monotonous days. As the 
appointed time drew nigh, he would 
freshen up visibly, just like the 
camels when, staggering fetlock- 
deep through the sand-wastes, they 
scent the water or sight the clump . 
of palms. Was there more in all 
this than could be traced to the 
mere soothing influence of the 
nicotine and flavour of the tobacco? 
Might not this one old habit still 
indulged, have been the only link 
that sensibly connected the invalid 
with those pleasant days, when he 
enjoyed life so heartily, with so 
many cheery comrades to keep 
him in countenance—whenhe would 
have laughed at the idea of any- 
thing short of a sabre-cut, a shot- 
wound, or a rattling fall over an 
‘oxer,’ bringing him down to that 
state of helpless dependence, when 
our conception of womankind re- 
solves itself into the ministering 
angel? Harry certainly could not 
have told you if this were so ; for an 
inquiry into the precise nature of 
his sensations would have — 
him at any time quite as completely 
as a question in hydrostatics or 
plane trigonometry. At any rate, 
the consumption of The Cigar wasa 
very important ceremony with him ; 
not conducted in the thoughtless 
and improvident spirit of men who 
smoke a dozen or so a day, but 
partaking rather .of the character 
of a sacrifice, at once festal and 
solemn. There were times, as we 
have said before, when he would 
break out of bounds recklessly ; 
but upon such occasions he gave 
himself no time to reflect ; so there 
was nothing then of calm and deli- 
berate enjoyment ; and these esca- 
pades grew more and more rare as 
the warnings of his constitution 
spoke more imperiously. 

Among the very few traits of 
amiability that Major Keene had 
ever displayed, were the sacrifices of 
personal convenience he would make 
for Harry Molyneux. He had given 
up a good many engagements, to see 
his comrade through that especial 
hour; and, if the day had lett any 
available geniality in him, it was 
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sure to come out then. Upon this 
occasion, however, he was remark- 
ably silent, and answered several 
times at random as if his thoughts 
were roving elsewhere: they were 
not anressent ones, apparently, for 
he smiled twice or thrice to himself, 
much less icily than usual. At last 
he spoke abruptly, after a lon 
pause—Miss Tresilyan’s name had 
not once been mentioned—‘ Hal, 
you know that old hackneyed phrase, 
about “a woman to die for?” I 
think we have seen one to-day who 
is worth living for ; which is saying 
a good deal more.’ 

‘You like her, then?’ Molyneux 
asked, 

‘Yes—I—like—her.’ The words 
came out as if each one had been 
weighed toa grain; and his lip put 
on that curious smile once more. 

Harry did not feel quite satisfied. 
He would have preferred hearing 
more, and inferring less ; but acting 
upon his invariable rose-coloured 
principle, he would not admit any 
disagreeable surmises, and went to 
bed under the impression that-‘ it 
was all right,’ and that Royston was 
in a fair way towards being repaid 
for the sacrifices he had made to 
friendship. 


Cuapter VII. 


The Saturday night is waning, 
but Molyneux shows no signs of 
moving - from Keene’s apart- 
ments, He has been a model of 
prudence though so far, as to his 
drinks, and, in good truth, their 
companion is not amusing, or in- 
structive, or convivial enough, to 
tempt or to excuse transgression. 

Dick Tresilyan looks about 
twenty-five, strongly and somewhat 
heavily built ; rather over the middle 
height, even with the decided stoop 
of his broad round shoulders. He 
carries far too much flesh to please 
a professional eye, and by the time 
he is fifty will be very unwieldy : 
but there is more activity in him 
than might be supposed, and he 
walks strongly and well, as you 
would find if you tried to keep pace 
with him through the turnips ona 
sultry September day. His face, 
without a pretension to beauty in 
itself, suggests it—just the face that 
makes you say, ‘that man must 
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have a handsome sister ;’ indeed, it 
bears an absurdly strong family 
likeness to Cecil’s, amounting to a 
parody. But the ontline of feature 
which in her is so fine and clear, is 
dull and filled out even to coarse- 
ness. It reminded one of looking 
at the same landscape, first through 
the medium of a bright blue sky, 
and then through driving mist, 
when crag, and cliff, and wood still 
show themselves, but blurred and 
dimly. His hair and eyes are, by 
several shades, the lighter of the 
two. The great difference is in the 
mouth. Cecil’s is so delicately 
chiselled, so apt at all expressions, 
from tender to provocative, that 
many consider it one of her best 
points; her brother’s is so weak and 
undecided in its character (or rather 
want of character), that it would 
make a more intellectual face va- 
cuous and inane. 

The ‘ Tresilyan constitution’ holds 
its own gallantly against the inroads 
of hardish living, and Dick looks 
the picture of rude health. Men 
endowed with an invincible obtuse- 
ness of intellect and feeling, have no 
mental wear and tear, and if the 
machine s:arts in good order, it 
seems as if it might last out in- 
definitely; so it would, I dare say, 
if it were not for a propensity to 
drink, and otherwise to abuse their 
bodily advantages, peculiar to this 
class. But for this neutralizing 
element in their composition perhaps 
they would live as long as crows’or 
elephants, and we should be visited 
by asuccession of stupid Old Parrs ; 
which would be a very dreadful dis- 
pensation indeed. The present 
subject takes a good deal of exercise 
to be sure, and naturally, few cares 
have ever troubled him; he has 
always had more money than he 
knew what to do with, and—as for 
serious annoyances, a certain train 
of thought is necessary to form 
them, while our poor Dick’s brain 
is utterly incapable of holding more 
than one idea at atime. Whatever 
may happen to be the dominant 
thought, reigns with an undivided 
empire, and will not endure a rival 
even near its throne, till it is vio- 


-lently thrust out and annihilated by 


its successor, on the principle of 
The priest that slays the slayer, 
And shall himself be slain. 
RR2 
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He never originates a conception, 
of course, but is always open to a 
fair offer in the way of a suggestion 
from anybody, and adopts it with 
the blind zeal of a proselyte. It 
follows that chance occurrences may 
bother him for the moment, but he 
is saved an infinity of trouble by 
being independent of foresight and 
memory. To this last defect there 
is one exception. ‘If he is crossed, 
or vexed, or injured, he cherishes 
against the offender a dull, misty, 
purposeless sort of resentment, 
scarcely amounting to animosity, 
but cannot explain, either to you or 
to himself, why he does so. Fortu- 
nately he is tolerably harmless and 
unsuspicious, for to reconcile him 
would be simply impossible. 

Not one snésalliance could be de- 
tected in the main line of the Tre- 
silyans; but there must have been a 
blot somewhere, a link of base 
metal in the golden chain, of which 
an adulteress andher confessor could 
have told. Perhaps the son of the 
transgressor bore no stigma on his 
forehead, and ruffled it among his 
peers as bravely as the best of them, 
never witting of his mother’s dis- 
honour ; but the stain had come out 
in this generation. Even the faults 
and vices of that strong stubborn 
race were curiously distorted and 
caricatured in their representative. 
His pride, for instance, chiefly dis- 
played itself in a taste for low com- 
pany, where he could safely lord it 
over his inferiors. He did this 
whenever he had a chance, but, to 
do him justice, by no means in an 
illnatured or bullying way. He 
had resided almost entirely on his 
own estates; and, during his rare 
visits to London, had not extended 
his knowledge of the world beyond 
the experience that may be picked 
up by frequenting divers equivocal 
places of public resort, and from 
occasional forays on the extreme 
frontier of the demi-monde, The 
result was, that in general society 
he felt himself in a false position, 
and was evidently anxious to escape 
into a more congenial atmosphere. 

Can you guesswhy I have lingered 
solong overa portrait that might well 
have been despatched in three lines ? 
It is because, in the eyes of those 
who knew Cecil Tresilyan, some 
interest must attach itself to the 
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basest thing that bears her name; 
it is because there are men alive 
who think that the broidery of her 
skirt, or the trimming of her mantle, 
deserve describing better than the 
shield of Pelides ; who hold that one 
of her dark chesnut tresses is 
worthier of a place among the stars 
than imperial Berenicé’s hair. A 
lame excuse, I admit, to the many 
that never saw her—even in their 
dreams. 

On this particular evening Dick 
was supremely happy. Keene had 
got him upon shooting—the only 
subject on which that unlucky man 
yo talk without committing him- 
self; and, by the time he was well 
into his fourth tumbler of iced 
cognac and water, he was achieving 
a rare conversational triumph; for 
he had left off answering mono- 
syllabically, had volunteered an 
observation or two, and even ven- 
tured to banter his companions 
about their not availing themselves 
sufficiently of the sporting resources 
in the neighbourhood. 

‘There are several boars near 
here,’ he was saying; ‘they shoot 
them sometimes, and you can go if 
you manage properly. I wonder 
you men never found that out.’ 

‘Ah, they did talk a good deal 
about pigs, Royston remarked in- 
differently. ‘But, yousee, we used 
to stick them in the Deccan. The 
first time I heard of their way of 
doing it here, I felt very like Deer- 
ing when they asked him to shoot 
a fox in Scotland. Tom Deering, 
you know, the old boy that has 

unted with the Warwickshire and 
Atherstone for thirty seasons, and 
could tell you the names, ages, and 
colours of the hounds better than 
he could those of his own small 
family—pedigrees too, I shouldn’t 
wonder.” 

Dick tried to look as if he had 
known the man from his childhood, 
and succeeded but very moderately. 

* Well,’ the other went on, ‘they 
were beating a cover for roe, and 
the gillie suggested a particular 
pass, as the most likely to get a shot 
at what he called a “tod.” It was 
some time before Tom realized the 
full horror of the proposition ; when 
he did, he shut his eyes like a bull 
that is going to charge, and literally 
Jeli upon the duinhe-wassal, bellow- 
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ing savagely. He hadnomore idea 
of using his hands than a fractious 
baby; but it is rather a serious 
thing when sixteen stone of solid 
flesh becomes possessed by a devil. 
Robin Oig was overborne by the 
onset, and did not forget the effects 
of it that season.’ 

Tresilyan laughed applaudingly, 
as he always did when S could un- 
derstand more than half a story. 

‘I suppose it’s pretty good fun 
hunting them out there?’ he said, 
going off at score, as usual, on the 
fresh theme. 

‘ Not bad,’ Keene replied ; ‘ sharp 
going while it lasts, and a little 
knack wanted to stick them scien- 
tifically. Some say it’s more excit- 
ing than fox-hunting, but that’s 
childish ; I never heard a man assert 
it whose liver was not on the wane. 
It is more dangerous, certainly. A 
header into the Smite or the Whis- 
sendine, is nothing to a fall back- 
wards into a nullah, with a beaten 
horse on the top of you.’ 

Molyneux woke up from a reverie. 
The familiar word stirred his blood 
like a trumpet, and it flashed up 
brightly in his pale cheek as he 
spoke. ‘ Ah! we have had a brush- 
ing gallop or two in the gay old 
times, hefore we got married, and 
invalided, and all that sort of thing. 
Dick, I should like to tell you how 
I got my first spear.’ 

‘Of course you would,’ the Major 
said, resignedly ; ‘it’s my fault for 
starting the subject. Get over it 
quickly then, please.’ He did not 
stop him, though, as he would have 
done on another occasion—pour 
cause, 

‘I had been entered some time 
at boar,’ Harry began, ‘before I 
had any luck at all. Ride as hard 
as [ would at the start, the old 
hands would creep up at the finish, 
just in time to get “ first blood.” I 
gave long prices for my Arabs, too, 
and didn’t spare them. J own I 
got discouraged, and thought the 
whole thing a robbery, a delusion, 
anda snare. One day, however, we 
had a good deal of deep marshy 
ground at first, and a quick gallop 
afterwards, which served my light 
weight well. I had it all to myself 
when he came to bay; so I went in, 
full of confidence, and gave point, 
as I thought, well behind the shoul- 
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der-blade. I did not calculate on 
the pace we were going, and I was 
just three inches too forward. My 
1orse was as young and hot as [ 
was; and though he had no idea of 
flinching, didn’t know how to take- 
care of himself. The instant the 
brute felt the steel he wheeled short 
round, and cut The Emperor's fore- 
legs clean from under him. We all 
came, down in a heap; my spear 
flew yards away ; oad there 1 was 
on my face, clear of my horse, with 
my right wrist bedi sprained. 
Vould you have fancied the posi- 
tion? Jdidn’t. The devil was too 
blown to begin offensive operations 
at once, for we had burst him along 
pretty sharply; but he stood right 
over me, champing and rasping 
his tusks, and getting his wind 
for a good vicious rip. I felt his 
boiling foam dropping upon me, as I 
lay quite still. r thought that was 
the best thing todo. All at once 
hoofs came up at a hard gallop; 
something swept above me with a 
rush; there was a short smothered 
sound like a tap on a padded door ; 
and then the beast stretched him- 
self slowly out across my legs, and 
shivered, and died. That man op- 
posite you had leapt his horse over 
us both, and, while he was in the 
air, speared the boar through the 
spinal marrow. If he had been 
struck anywhere else he might still 
have torn me badly, before the life 
was out of him. Neatly done, 
wasn’t it ?” 

Harry drank off the remains of 
his sherry and seltzer rather ex- 
citedly, and then sighed. He was 
thinking how often in other days, 
when health and nerves were to the 
fore, he had drained a stronger and 
deeper draught to ‘ Snaffle, spur, 
and spear !’ 

‘A mere stage trick,’ Keene re- 
marked; ‘ effective, but not in the 
least dangerous, with a horse under 
you as steady as poor old Mahmoud. 
May his rest be glorious! Gilbert 
killed a tiger that had got loose 
in the same way, which was some- 
thing to talk about, for even 
clean-bred Arabs don’t like facing 
tigers. You made rather better 
time than usual over that story to- 
night, Hal ; it’s practice, I suppose.’ 

Tresilyan’s eyes fastened on the 
speaker, fuil of a heavy pertinacious 
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admiration. You might have told 
him of the noblest action of gene- 
rosity or self-denial that ever con- 
stituted the stock in trade of a 
Moral hero, and he would have lis- 
tened patiently, but without one 
——— emotion. Bodily prowess 
and daring he could appreciate. 
Keene’s physical prestige was just 
the thing to captivate his limited 
imagination; besides which, the 
ground was prepared for the seed- 
time. He had some _ soldier 
friends; and dining with these at 
the ‘Swashing Buckler,’ he had 
heard some of those club chronicles 
in which the Cool Captain’s name 
figured prominently. 

The latter interpreted perfectly 
well the gaze that was riveted upon 
him, without being in the least 
flattered by it. He felt, perhaps, 
the same sort of satisfaction that 
one experiences when, fighting 
for the odd trick, the first card 
in our hand is a heavy trump. 
Dick’s thorough and undivided alle- 
giance, once secured, was a good 
card in the game he was playing 
at the moment. Whatever his 
thoughts might have been, his face 
told no tales. He had been flooring 
glass for glass with his guest, till 
the liquor began to work its way 
into the cracks even of such a 
seasoned vessel; but, for any out- 
ward or visible sign in feature, 
speech, or manner, he might have 
been assisting at a teetotaller’s 
soirée. 

Very often—late on guest-nights, 
or other tournaments of deep drink- 
ing, where Trojan and Tyrian met 
to do battle for the credit of their 
respective corps—the calm rigid 
face, never flushing beyond a clear 
swarthy brown, and the cold, bright, 
inevitable eyes, had stricken terror 
into the hearts of bacchanalian 
Heavies, and given consolation, if 
not confidence, to the Hussars, who 
were failing fast: these knew that 
though their own brains might be 
reeling, and their legs rebelliously 
independent, their single champion 
was invincible. As the last of the 
Endmote went down, he saw Othry- 
ades standing steadfastly, with 
never a trace of wound or weakness, 
still able and willing to write NIKH 
on his shield. 

When our poor Dick was once 
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thoroughly impressed, for the first 
time, with awe or admiration, either 
for man or woman, he generally fell 
into a species of trance, from which 
it was exceedingly diflicult to bring 
him round. e would have sat 
there, staring stupidly till morning, 
with perfect satisfaction to himself, 
if Molyneux had not attacked him 
with a direct question—‘ How long 
do you think of staying at Dorade ? 
And have you made any plans after- 
wards ?” 

Le mouton qui révait roused him- 
self with an effort, and searched the 
bottom of his empty glass narrowly 
for a reply. Eventually he suc- 
ceeded in finding one :— 

‘Cecil talks about two months; 
then we are to go on by Nice, 
Genoa, Florence, Rome, and Naples, 
and so come back by—lItaly.’ He 
had got up the first names by rote, 
and run them off glibly enough; 
but was evidently at fault about 
the last one. I fancy he had some: 
vague idea of Austrian troops being 
quartered in -these regions, and 
looked upon Hesperia in the light 
of an obscure state or moderate- 
sized town somewhere in the north 
of Europe. 

Harry was balked in his inclina- 
tion to laugh: the rising smile was 
checked upon his lip, just in time, 
by a glance from his chief, severely 
authoritative. 

‘Italy ?’ the latter said, without 
a muscle moving ; ‘ well, I shouldn't 
advise you to stay long there. 
It’s rather a small place, and very 
stupid; no society whatever. The 
others will amuse you, as you have 
never seen them.’ 

He rose as he spoke the last 
words. Perhaps he thought he had 
done, that night, ‘enough for profit 
and more than enough for glory.’ 
The Cool Captain seldom suffered 
himself to be bored without an ade- 
quate object very clearly in view. 

‘Hal, I am going to turn you out. 
It is far too late for you to be sitting 
up, and we have a good deal to do 
to-morrow.’ 

Molyneux did not quite compre- 
hend what extraordinary labours 
were before any of them, but he 
rose without making an objection, 
and Tresilyan prepared to accom- 
pany him. Dick considered that 
individually he had been remark- 
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ably brilliant, and had left a favour- 
able impression behind him. But 
all this newly acquired confidence, 
and much strong drink, were not 
sufficient to embolden him to risk, as 
yet, a téte-4-tétewith Royston Keene. 

Long after they had departed, the 
Major sat, gazing steadfastly at the 
logs burning on the hearth. If he 
had gone straight to bed, the enor- 
mous dulness of one of the party 
would have weighed him down like 
a nightmare. 

Is there one of us who cannot re- 
member having seen prettier pic- 
tures in a flame-coloured setting 
than the Royal Academy has ever 
shown him? What earthly painter 
could emulate or imitate the coquet- 
tish caprice of light and shadow, 
that enhances the charms, and dis- 
sembles all possible defects in those 
fair fleeting Fiamminas? Some- 
thing like this effect was to be found 
in the miniatures that were in 
fashion a dozen years ago; where 
part only of a sweet face and a dan- 
gerously eloquent eye looked at you 
out of a wreath of dusky cloud, that 
shrouded all the rest and gave your 
imagination play. Truly it was not 
80 utterly wrong, the ancient legend 
that wedded Hephestus to Aphro- 
dite. The Minnesingers and their 
coevals spoke fairly enough about 
Love, and probably had studied 
their subject; but, rely upon it, 
passionate Romancedied in Germany 
when once the close stoves prevailed. 
Don’t you envy the imagination of 
the dreamer, who could trace a’ 
shape of loveliness in those dreadful 
glazed tiles ? 

Being rather a Guebre myself, I 
once got enthusiastic on the subject 
in the company of an eccentric cha- 
racter, who very soon made me repent 
my expansiveness. If he had com- 
mitted any atrocious crime (he was a 
small sundy-haired creature, and 
wore coloured spectacles), no one 
knew of it, and he never hinted at its 
nature; but his whole ideas seemed 
tinged with a vague gloomy remorse 
that made him a sadder, but scarcely 
a wiser or better man. Perhaps it 
was a monomania; let us hope so. 
On that occasion he heard me out 
quite patiently; then the blue 
glasses raised themselves to the level 
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of my eyes, and I felt convinced 
their owner was staring spectrally 
behind them. Considering that he 
measured about thirty-four inches 
round the chest, his voice was ex- 
traordinarily deep and solemn: it 
sounded preternaturally so as he 
said very slowly, ‘ There is one face 
that does not often leave me alone 
here, and will follow me, I think, 
when I go to my appointed place : 
I see it now, as shall see it 
throughout all ages—always by fire- 
light.’ 

4 felt very wroth, for surely to 
suggest a new and unpleasant train 
of ideas is an infamous abuse of a 
téte-a-téte. I told my friend so; 
and as he declined to retract or 
apologize, or in any wise explain 
himself, departed- with the con- 
viction that, though a clever man 
and an original thinker, he was by 
no means an exhilarating or in- 
structive companion. I should have 
borne him a grudge to this day, but 
as I was walking home, decidedly 
disconsolate (there’s no such bore 
as having a pet fancy spoiled, it is 
like having your favourite hunter 
sent home with two broken knees), 
it suddenly occurred to me that if 
the Penitent was in the habit of 
looking at the fire through those 
blue barnacles, it was not likely: 
there would be much rose-colour in 
his visions. In great triumph I re- 
traced my steps, and knocked the 
culprit up to put in this ‘demurrer.’ 
I flatter myself it floored him. He 
did attempt some lame excuse about 
‘taking his spectacles off at such 
times,’ but I refused to listen toa 
word, and marched out of the place 
with drums beating and colours fly- 
ing, first exasperating him by the 
assurance of my complete forgive- 
ness. Since then if, sitting alone, 
ligna super foco large reponens, 
I involuntarily recur to that ill- 
favoured conception, it suffices to 
contrast with it the grotesque ap- 
pearance of its originator, and the 
pale phantom evanisheth. 

I have no excuse to offer for this 
long and egotistical anecdote, except 
the pendant which Maloney used to 
attach to his ultra-marine stories— 
‘The point of it is, that— it’s strictly 
true.’ 
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ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE. 






In fMemoriam. 


IFE in this sublunary world 
derives its chief value from its 
use alone; and contemplated in 
this aspect of the great English 
moralist, there are few men in any 
country whose career was more 
precious, and whose existence was 
more valuable, in a public sense, 
than that of Alexis de Tocqueville, 
who expired on the 16th of April last 
at Hyéres,on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, in the fifty-fourth year of 
his age. He had been fora consider- 
able while suffering from the pro- 
gress of an insidious disease, but it 
was only within the last five or six 
months that his friends unwillingly 
and mournfully renounced all hope 
of his ultimate recovery. 

M. de Tocqueville was the son of 
the Baron de Tocqueville, a member 
of the Council General of the Oise, 
and President of the Agricultural 
Society of Compiégne. His father, 
a man of literary tastes, had 
distinguished himself as a statis- 
tician, economist, and administrator 
during the Empire and the Restora- 
tion, and had published at Com- 
piégne more than one work con- 
nected with the moral and social 
economy of the Department of the 
Oise, in which he resided. In the 
earlier days of the. Empire, amidst 
the triumphs of Marengo and the 
coronation of Milan, young Alexis 
was born, and ere he could lisp the 
words Papa or Maman, the 
battle of Austerlitz was gained, and 
the Austrians and Russians pur- 
sued, l'épée dans les reins, by the 
victorious French. For a period of 
full seven years the astonishing 
military successes of the Emperor of 
the French continued, and when 
young De Tocqueville had reached 
the age of reason, though the mili- 
tary prospects of his country were 
not so bright as in 1805 (the year 
of his birth), yet still his country 
showed a bold front against coalesced 
Europe. In those days every young 
man in France was a soldier. No 
sooner did the boy of seven or eight 
escape from the hands of his bonne, 
than he was clad in the uniform of 
some military school or college, and 
drilled and disciplined as though 


the main, the only business of life 
were to fight battles and maintain 
sieges. Seven or eight years of this 
hard and merciless system had, 
with all its compensations of glory, 
somewhat dissatisfied France ; and 
when the Russian campaign was 
fairly entered on in 1812, fathers 
of families became more and more 
desponding, and less hopeful of the 
result. France had then to main- 
tain an aggressive war not only in 
Russia and Germany, but in Spain 
and Portugal, at a season, too, when 
the national instincts of all these 
hostile nations seemed roused to 
frenzy against the aggressor. The 
evil days at length came, in 1814 
and 1815, when the tide of invasion 
was to be turned back on France 
herself—when she was to find pic- 
—_ of Cossacks encamped in the 

hamps Elysées, and strange uni- 
forms glittering in the streets of 
Paris. 

Alexis de Tocqueville was old 
enough to remember these events, 
which produced a deep impression 
on his young mind. His first seri- 
ous studies were made under the 
Government of Louis XVIII., a 
restored king, himself a man of 
letters and a philosopher, and a 
liberal also, in a certain sense. A 
member of a family who had served 
the Bourbons, the father of young 
De Tocqueville witnessed the ex- 
tinction of the Empire without any 
very poignant regrets. Like all in- 
telligent and moderate men in 
France, the Baron de Tocqueville 
had seen the resources and wealth 
of France wasted in a fruitless at- 
tempt at universal dominion, 
and he was rejoiced to find that 
at length there was the hope of 
his countrymen enjoying a mode- 
rate and well-balanced representa- 
tive government. With the return 
of peace, liberal and serious studies 
were resumed by the youth of 
France. Classical, historical, and 
economical prelections resumed their 
_ in the general system of a 
iberal education, and were con- 
jointly cultivated with the exact 
sciences, the objects of a too exclu- 
sive devotion during the time of the 
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first Napoleon. Under this better 
and more civil system, Alexis de 
Tocqueville was Leonght up. He 
was instructed in the literature 
of Greece and Rome, as well as 
in that of England; and history 
and political economy occupied a 
large share of his attention. In 
almost all the eighty-six depart- 
meniz of France there are a number 
of places connected with the magis- 
tracy which enjoy a high considera- 
tion. In the ancient monarchy of 
France, as well as under the re- 
stored Bourbons, the magistrature 
served to temper the severity of ab- 
solute power, and by its calmness 
and dignity formed a species of 
bulwark between the Crown and 
the people. The names of L’Hos- 
= , of Molé, of Harlay, of 

“Aguessau, of Seguier and Males- 
herbes (from whom on the mother’s 
side De Tocqueville descended), 
are associated with this order, and 
linked with memories most honour- 
able to France. The family of De 
Tocqueville had in past times illus- 
trated the gown, and under these 
circumstances it was not astonishing 
that the father of Alexis de Tocque- 
ville should educate him for the 
law. He received all the varied in- 
struction which could be supplied 
by the best professors, and was ad- 
mitted a member of the French bar 
in 1825. In the following year of 
1826 he was named Juge a’ Instruc- 
tion at Versailles. The functions 
of the Juge d’ Instruction in France 
relate principally to crimes and 
punishments, to the collection and 
marshalling of proofs and evidence, 
and the arrest of those charged with 
illegal acts. For three years young 
De Tocqueville filled this onerous 
and unpleasant office, and in the year 
1830 he was named Juge Suppleant, 
a position which he occupied for 
more than a year. While filling 
these employments the attention of 
M. de Tocqueville was considerably 
directed to the Penitentiary system. 
The Revolution of 1830 had now 
laced on the throne of France the 
ead of the younger Bourbons, in 
the person of the Duke of Orleans, 
since Louis Philippe I. A more 
liberal 7 of government than 
prevailed in the reign of Charles X. 
was speedily inaugurated, and some 
of the most eminent and enlightened 
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men in France became ministers of 
the new dynasty. The intelligence 
and intellect of the younger mem- 
bers of the French bar were speedily 
attracted to the new Government. 
Some of De Tocqueville’s friends, 
such as De Broglie, Guizot, and 
Dupin, had accepted office,and these 
names, combined with those of 
Laffitte, Perier, and Baron Louis, 
conciliated, and in a great degree 
satisfied public opinion. Moderate 
and reasonable men saw that there 
was a hope of improvements, moral 
and political, and that the reign of 
brute force and military tyranny 
was at end. The King and his 
Ministers were desirous, as far as 
in them lay, to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the people, and above all 
of the lower classes. With this 
view, Alexis de Tocqueville, con- 
jointly with Gustave de Beaumont, 
was despatched on a mission to 
America. He and his colleague 
were directed by the Ministry to 
inquire into the penitentiary system 
in the United States, with a view to 
itsultimate introduction into France. 
M. de Tocqueville remained a couple 
of years in America, visiting the 
different States, and assiduously 
inquiring into the institutions of 
the country. In the United States 
he laid the foundation of some 
valuable friendships. Circumstances 
broughtthe young Frenchman much 
into contact with Mr. Edward 
Livingstone, then Secretary of 
State, and subsequently American 
Minister at Paris. Mr. Livingstone 
had greatly distinguished himself 
as an advocate, and had been ap- 
pointed Attorney-General of the 
State of New York so early as 1802. 
But his chief and brightest title to 
distinction was the having prepared 
the penal code of Louisiana, founded 
chiefly on the English and French 
laws. This code, at once simple and 
apparently humane, abolished capi- 
tal punishment, for which the peni- 
tentiary system was substituted. 
At the first blush De Tocqueville 
was charmed with a code which 
harmonized with his philanthropic 
views—a code already eather 
adopted by the Brazils, and wholly 
by the Republic of Guatemala. 
But there is reason to suppose that 
time and experience somewhat mo- 
dified his views, and caused him to 
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look on the system with less admi- 
ration. ‘To the last, however, he 
retained the highest opinion of 
Livingstone’s merits as a great 
jurist, a walk in which he considered 

im second to none. 

In 1833, De Tocqueville returned 
to Europe, and presented with his 
colleague their joint report on the 
penitentiary system. At the close of 
the following year the first edition 
of his most valuable and profound 
work, De la Démocratie en Amérique, 
was given to the world. Not merely 
his own countrymen, but England 
and the civilized world, were satis- 
fied with the depth and originality 
of this masterly production. The 
style was clear, the reasoning 
cogent, the illustrations striking ; 
but chiefly remarkable was its 
spirit of sagacity and forecast, 
indicating profound thought and 
deep reflection. So popular and 
readable was a work many of whose 
disquisitions would, from the nature 
of the subject, be considered dry, 
that at the beginning of 1836 the 
volumes had already gone through 
five editions, and a sixth was pre- 
paring for the press. Without 
doubt De la Démocratie en Amérique 
is the best and profoundest work 
that has appeared on America. 
The ideas are just, and well ex- 
ae the speculations are equally 

old and sagacious, and the insight 
into the character of the people and 
the institutions of the country 
almost marvellous. The volumes 
of which we speak have been com- 

ared to the Esprit des Loix of 
Montesquieu, a work which cost its 
author twenty years of labour and 
reflection. Thisis the highest com- 
pliment which could be conferred 
on M. de Tocqueville. 

The literary societies of France 
were not slow to acknowledge the 
merits of so remarkable a produc- 
tion. The Academy of Moral and 
Political Sciences elected De Toc- 
quevillc in 1837 as member, in the 
place of the learned metaphysician 
and philosopher, La Romiguiere, a 
man whom he resembled in the 
clearness, correctness, and elegance 
of his style, as well as in the purity 
and independence of his character, 
moral and political. Nor was this 
the only public recognition of his 
merits. In 1839 the town of 
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Valogues, in the department of La 
Manche, sent this distinguished 
writer to the Chamber as its repre- 
sentative at a moment when the 
Eastern question became so me- 
nacing for Europe. M. de Tocque- 
ville made his maiden speech in the 
Chamber on this question, and gave 
his vote for the credit destined to 
extend the French naval force in 
the Mediterranean. In respect to 
style and form the discourse was 
faultless. Patriotic in its senti- 
ments and profound in some of its 
views, it was marred by a delivery 
too cold and calm to suit the popular 
taste. Graces of elocution and ut- 
terance were also wanting. Of a 
languid and phlegmatic tempera- 
ment, M. de Tocqueville wanted the 
verve and also the volume and sil- 
very sweetness of voice necessary 
for a tribune of the people. Byron 
truly says in Don Juan, 


The devil hath not in all his quivers 
choice 
An arrow for the heart like a sweet voice; 


and the names of Berryer and Mau- 
guin, of O’Connell | the late Sir 
William Follett, may be cited in 
confirmation of the truth of the 
remark. Graciousness, suavity, pe- 
netrativeness, subtlety, neatness, 
precision, and profundity, were the 
characteristics of M.deTocqueville’s 
style, and these finer qualities were 
not relished by the host of hearers 
in the ex-Chamber of Deputies any 
more than they would be relished 
in our own reformed House of 
Commons. It may not be out of 
place here to state that the French 
Cabinet did not, in 1839-40, act a 
straightforward part in this Eastern 
question. In seeking a European 
co-operation on the Turkish ques- 
tion against Russia, it flattered itself 
with the ultimate hope of finding a 
lever in London against a Russian 
occupation of Constantinople, and a 
lever at St. Petersburg against an 
English occupation of Alexandria. 
The super-refined cunning of Louis 
Philippe defeated his object, and 
laid his Cabinet open to the im- 
putation of double dealing. , 
During the course of this session 
M.de Tocqueville presented a report 
on the subject of slavery in the 
colonies. This subject he hadstudied 
probably more profoundly than any 
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other man in France. In the session 
of 1841 he spoke more than once 
or twice on the Eastern question, 
always putting forth ingenious 
views. Tie also addressed the 
Chamber on the question of deputies 
being at the same time public fune- 
tionaries, and on the Prison ques- 
tion. In the session of 1842 he 
made an able speech on the ‘ droit 
de visite,’ examining the question as 
an international lawyer and jurist. 
He also spoke on the Regency, and 
took the popular side on the ques- 
tions of secret service money and 
the Police de roulage. In the three 
or four subsequent sessions he 
chiefly addressed himself to the 
great topics of prison discipline 
and popular education. As a po- 
ular educator his theories were 
ge, liberal, and eminently catholic, 
untinctured with those sectarian 
and ultramontane views which de- 
formed the educational projects of 
more eloquent deputies. 

The senatorial efforts of De 
Tocqueville in the five years be- 
tween 1843 and 1848 were eminently 
distinguished by largeness of view 
and the sagacity and forecast which 
distinguish the statesman from the 
mere politician. There was nothing 
ad captandum in his manner— 
nothing said with a view to flatter 
the prince or to delude the people. 
On the contrary all was simple and 
straightforward, almost stern in- 
deed, so wholly was the honest 
publicist ‘sans fard.’ But in hear- 
ing the accents of that somewhat 
feeble and passionless voice you 
felt convinced you were listening to 
an honourable and honest man—a 
man of probity and patriotism, who 
had no private interests to serve. 
One could have wished his public 
manner had been a little more po- 
— and somewhat less didactic. 

ut it is not for the sage and the 
philosopher to assume the disguises 
and to put on the wardrobe of smiles 
with which jury advocates and un- 
principled demagogues gull and 
cajole their complaisant dupes. 

In 1842 M. de Tocqueville suc- 
ceeded the Count de Cessac—one of 
the most honourable and scientific 
soldiers of France, to whom the 
success of Valmy was due, and a 
man who more than once effectively 
filled the office of Minister of 
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War—as a member of the French 
Academy. 

But his position as one of the 
learned forty did not withdraw 
him from the Chamber of Deputies, 
where he continued to sit as deputy 
for Valogues till the fatal days of 
1848. The sordid and shameless 
trafficking in places and employ- 
ment in 1846 and 1847, as evidenced 
by the affairs of Drouillard, Cu- 
bieres, Teste, Pellapra, and Petit, 
roused the moral sense of M. de 
Tocqueville. He denounced this 
corrupt truck and barter system in 
indignant terms, touching on the 
moral side of the question with the 
hand of a master. Public morals, 
said he, in a mournful tone, are de- 
praved, and private morals are 
deteriorating to the lax level of 
public morals. The sense of con- 
science is becoming feebler. It is 
true the working classes are not 
troubled by political passions as 
they were formerly, but their 
politics have become socialist. They 
no longer seek to upset such a 
minister, to overthrow such and 
such a government, but they wish 
to uproot and overturn society 
itself. When such opinions become 
prevalent and sink into the minds of 
the people, they produce sooner or 
later—one knows not the moment— 
one knows not how—the most for- 
midable revolutions. Subsequently, 
on the discussion on the affairs of 
Switzerland on the 4th of February, 
M. de Tocqueville said with truth 
and prophetically, ‘that he scented 
the wind of revolution;’ and in 
about three weeks afterwards Louis 
Philippe was a discrowned fugitive, 
and the Republic had been pro- 
claimed. 

In the National and Legislative 
Assemblies which succeeded to the 
monarchical government, M. de 
Tocqueville was returned for the 
department of La Manche. He 
uniformly voted with the Moderate 
party, repudiating alike the views 
of ultra democrats and reactionists. 
He vigorously opposed the doctrines 
of the Socialists and Louis Blanc’s 
theories as to the organization of 
labour. He also strenuously op- 
posed the decree of banishment 
directed against the family of Louis 
Philippe. The high and spotless 
character of M. de Pocquevilio--ha 
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honourable probity and conciliatory 
character—marked him out as one 
fit tobe appointed to the Congress 
to be assembled at Brussels for the 
settlement of the Italian question. 
General Cavaignac, the head of the 
Executive power, and a man alto- 
gether of his own pure stamp, pro- 

osed this honourable mission to 

im. Subsequently, on the 3rd 
June, 1849, he was appointed Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs; and it was 
while he filled this high office that 
the expedition to Rome was under- 
taken by France. The measure 
was a fatal mistake, which has led 
to serious complications. But that 
it was conscientiously advocated 
and defended by De Tocqueville on 
grounds of State policy—we con- 
ceive mistaken grounds—there can- 
not be a doubt.* The honourable 
man who is now no more was a gen- 
tleman possessing a conscience and 
strong convictions, and was the last 
person on earth who would advocate 
a system of policy from unworthy 
motives. Indeed, he proved his 


purity and independence on the 31st 
Octo er, 1849, by resigning his 
= in consequence of the 


resident's message of that date. 
That a interrupted the har- 
mony which existed between the 
Moderate majority of the Legisla- 
ture (a majority represented in the 
Ministry by Dufaure, De Toeque- 
ville, and Lanjuinais); and the 
consequence was that these gentle- 
men retired, and were replaced by 
such devoted instruments as the 
D’Hautpouls, the Foulds, and the 
Lahittes. 

As a private member of the 
Legislative Chamber, M. de Toc- 
queville continued to oppose the 
personal system of the Elysée. ‘To 
the last he remained a faithful de- 
fender of Parliamentary govern- 
ment, and on the 2nd December, 
1851, was one of those who protested 
at the Mayoralty of the tenth arron- 
dissement against the perjured coup 
d'état. With the principal of his 
colleagues he was incarcerated till 
the crime had been safely consum- 
mated, and was then set at liberty. 
From the moment of his liberation 
he felt that under such a slavish and 
soulless system his proper place was 
private life. In the closet he might 
contend with, and, by argument and 
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reasoning, and the lessons of history, 
overthrow brute force; but he could 
not grapple with illegal tyranny in 
the Lighiaye and public streets, 
In the prostrate position of his 
country, De Tocqueville dedicated 
himself wholly to literature, and 
commenced in 1850 his work On the 
State of Society in France before the 
Revolution of 1789. This work, ex- 
cellently translated by Mr. Henry 
Reeve, appeared in an English dress 
in 1856. In it the author proved 
to demonstration that the com- 
munities the least able permanently 
to escape from absolute government 
are precisely the communities 
in which aristocracy has ceased to 
exist. Despotism nowhere pro- 
duces such pernicious effects as 
in those communities. Far more 
than any other form of govern- 
ment, despotism favours the growth 
of all the vices to which such so- 
cieties are specially liable. It 
deprives its subjects of every com- 
mon passion, except the desire to 
be rich at any cost. Instead of 
men being engrossed by public 
affairs, they are under such a sys- 
tem engaged in the passion of 
lucre, in the worship of money, in 
the petty squabble of sordid inte- 
rests. They do not feel that they 
have a country to die for, or to save. 
Great citizens are under such a 
government unknown, and under 
such a régime there cannot long 
continue a great people. ‘The 
people must soon dwindle down and 
sink to the level of the brutal 
despotism to which they unresist- 
in iy submit. 

e Tocqueville was a man of 
genius and independence, who had 
immortal longings in him, and who 
had the happiness during his whole 
life to exercise his faculties in the 
pursuit of noble ends. This lon 
contributed to the tranquillity a 
elasticity of his mind, for he was 
hopeful that better days would 
dawn on his country. But as year 
after year passed on, consolidatin 
akind of pohtical materialism, uphel 
by mute and enslaved assemblies, 
he became more and more disgusted 
with a system which repelled every- 
thing like genius, talent, and inde- 
pendence—a system which ostra- 
cised the Guizots, the Villemains, 
the Cousins, the Montalemberts 
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the Dufaures, the De Barantes, 
and the Gasparins, only to exalt 
eupidity and deify dishonour. As 
the progress of his disease advanced, 
his conscience was quieted and 
strengthened by the consciousness 
that he had opposed a system not 
less hostile to private morals than 
to public liberty. He breathed his 


last too in the firm conviction that 
he would be well spoken of in his 
own country by every man of 
honesty and virtue. In dying he 
had no regrets, for he felt with 
Bacon ‘that the sweetest canticle is 
Nune dimittis, when a man hath 
obtained worthy ends and expecta- 


tions.’ 
A. V. Kirwan. 


THE DOMESTIC ANNALS OF SCOTLAND—CHAMBERS 
AND MACAULAY. 


O us, as to Mr. Geoffrey 
Crayon,the portrait-gallery of an 

old family, like that wherein we now 
loiter, is a perpetual spring of delight. 
The ragged clouds are torn across 
the stormy bloodshot sky, the growl 
of the Northern Sea as its waves 
break madly against the beach, 
grows hourly surly and defiant, and 
the sleet of this shrill December 
elts pitilessly against the window. 

he outside world is plainly dis- 
organized and revolutionary ; but 
the antique world within remains 
for ever more serene and tranquil 
as a dream. Here the strife is 
hushed; the trumpet-alarm of 
battle does not startle any more. 
The knights are dust, 
And their good swords rust, 
Their souls are with the saints, we trust ; 
and the quiet effigies upon the walls 
are the sole records that remain to 
us of their fierce and turbulent 
careers, These pale handsome 
me omg who stare down so 

laukly out of their starched ruffs 
and pointed beards could tell us, if 
they chose, some curious facts 
about our national scandals that 
have escaped the vulture-research 
of Thomas Lord Macaulay. What 
revels they have kept, what fair 
historic beauties they have been 
gallant to, what hearts and battles 
they have won and lost! 

he fierce savage with the grizzled 

locks over the hearth is the first Sir 
Reginald, founder of the family, 
who was knighted by the Crown- 
Prince at Ascalon. A grim man, 
who did his work grimly, and whose 
good sword ‘let out a heathen soul 
or two’ before it was. finally put 
away. 
He laid about him at his will, and died ; 
what other epitaph does he require? 


Sir Hugh was the chief of the 
house during the reign of Mary, 
and a portrait of the Queen hangs 
between his own and Sir Reginald’s. 
It is the picture of a girl in her first 
youth, attired in a demure mo- 
nastic habit. The sombre dress 
communicates a grave and piquant 
charm to the peach-like bloom on 
the white dnd delicate cheek, and 
the covert smile that lurks between 
the tinted lips. The picture itself 
is enough to craze a man; and Sir 
Hugh was all his life madly in love 
with the original. He went in 
Melville’s suite to the English 
Court, and wrote home in his plea- 
sant courtly Scotch some very 
pleasant letters about the Virgin 
Queen—how she danced, how she 
played the virginals, how she had 
ona curly hair, how she ‘kittled’ 
the Earl of Leicester—whereat 
poor Mary laughed very heartily 
when they were read to her, as was 
her way, and cleverly mimicked 
‘our August Sister.’ 

‘Sir Philip,’ a masterpiece by 
Vandycke, as you may perceive, 
was one of Montrose’s trusty lieute- 
nants in that captain’s guerilla war- 
fare with the Ronndheads. A 
quick-spirited, passionate man, who 
swore at their ——-— covenant in 
an awful way, we are afraid. After 
the Scots had disposed of their 
King to Cromwell at a ‘ruinous 
sacrifice,’ he quitted the country, 
and lived abroad. It was about this 
time, when loyalty was growin 
losing game, that it seemed to ss 
come a passion, a monomania wit 
the family. So long as the king 
was in the aseemdant, they invari 
ably sulked, and mbled, an¢ 
were not untvogueiide the brink 
of rebellion; but the moment the 
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crown showed any symptom of un- 
steadiness, the head of the clan 
for the time being would come up 
to court with half his ragged re- 
tinue at his heels, kiss the monarch’s 
hand in a passionate outburst of 
loyal remorse, and get himself 
confiscated or beheaded, in the most 
foolish and expeditious way. Sir 
Philip for his part wandered up 
and down through the Low Countries 
during the best years of his life, 
often starving, his gay suit sadly 
the worse for wear, poor fellow! 
but keeping up his heart withal ; 
and cursing Cromwell and the Com- 
monwealth heartily in great round 
Cavalier oaths. 

Sir Philip’s successor—painted 
by Sir Peter—was intimate with 
Claverhouse, and enjoyed a share of 
his chief's notoriety among the 
West-country Whigs. The common 
people called him Beelzebub, and a 
spirited Tory poet has written in 
consequence a very pleasing poem 
to his memory. When the stormy 
spirit of Dundee was fairly under 
the turf, Sir Henry was reconciled 
to the new dynasty. But the 
honest knight could never, he used 
to admit, understand William. 
This may have been the result, 
however,of that excellent Monarch’s 
perfect ignorance of the English 
tongue—an ignorance so profound, 
as rd Macaulay has manifested, 
that when he wrote the order for 

: the massacre of Glencoe, he did not 
understand what it meant. 

Thus wandering leisurely from 
victure to picture, we reach at 
fength the Handsome Cavalier,—the 
boyish face smothered beneath the 
stately curls of the ponderous wig,— 
who left his young wife, the prettiest 
heiress in Morayshire, to share a 
mad frolic with Shines Charlie, and 

who went to his doom at Carlisle as 
blithely as to his bridal; and land 
ourselves finally before the late 
lord, in his Star and Garter, and 
grand robes of State as Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of the County—Lawrence 
was always great with a Lord- 
Lieutenant, or a Lord-Lieutenant’s 
lady in herfamily diamondsand black 
velvet—who gambled with Fox, and 
boozed with Sheridan, and played 
picquet with the heir-apparent, and 
enjoyed other elegant amusements 
of the metropolis when George the 


Third was King. Only the other 
day did the last relic of a race of 
great statesmen and claret-drinkers 
depart to his fathers. His detractors 
affirmed that he remained little 
better than a heartless heathenish 
roué to the last. He died, at least, 
with his habitual suavity and de- 
corum, and went to the tribunal of 
his Maker as he would have gone 
to a levee at St. James’s. The 
Greek mausoleum that he built in 
the Chase shelters his lordly dust, 
and his chaplain—what he wanted 
with a chaplain it was impossible to 
conjecture till then—inscribed a 
courtly epitaph to the courtier’s 
memory. It terminates with a 
couplet from Catullus. 

One cannot but desire to know 
something more of these old-world 
gentry than may be read in the 
formal page of history or the 
Peerage. They did not spend all 
their days in battle or at Court. 
How did they live when at home? 
How did they employ their leisure ? 
How did they treat their depen- 
dents? What was the appearance 
of the country where they lived? 
These are questions which most of 
us would like to be able to answer, 
but to which it is very difficult to 
obtain any articulate response. 

The inquiry has a twofold signi- 
ficance : for it is not only interesting 
to obtain a picture of what the past 
was, but instructive, moreover, to 
learn how much of the present we 
can deduce from the past. Scot- 
land retains to this day, amid all 
the levelling and effacing influences 
of modern civilization, certain 
strong and harsh peculiarities of its 
own which make its people an es- 
sentially distinct race. This gravity 
and seriousness, this rigid eccle- 
siastical organization, this despotic 
and sombre fanaticism of life and 
thought—to what agencies, apart 
from national temperament, do we 
owe these notable peculiarities? 
What was the system which made 
Scotland what it 1s? 

Mr. Robert Chambers’s Domestic 
Annals of Scotland is a contribution 
to the literature of this question. We 
cannot honestly say that the book 
is very successful. It communicates 
no clear impression of the age or 
of the actors: all the details are 
muddled, confused, and disjointed ; 
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and Scottish History is resolved 
into a monotonous and wearisome 
narrative of street-brawls and 
agrarian outrages. Mr. Chambers 
is a compiler, and nothing more ; 
and being so, it need not surprise us 
that his estimate of the past should 
be singularly deficient in vivacity 
and insight. He deals with the 
grandest crisis in the life of modern 
Europe ; but he shows no conscious- 
ness that any unusual occurrence 
has taken place: he is never once 
touched by the splendour and gloom 
of the great drama that is being 
transacted before hiseyes. ‘ Battles 
arrayit, spears and other weapons, 
and as it had been the joining of 
two armies’ are seen in the firma- 
ment, and the perturbed spirits of 
men appropriate the portentous 
signs; but Mr. Chambers can only 
discover that the astronomical edu- 
cation of the people is defective. 
Like King Jamie, he delights in 
little maxims, little moralities, little 
leasantries, little pageantrics. He 
as a decided relish for miik-and- 
water. The lessons which history 
is supposed to teach are narrated 
with garrulous complacency, and 
dwelt upon with impenetrable com- 
posure. A noted comet, for instance, 
which received in Scotland the 
characteristic nickname of the Fiery 
Besom, made its appearance in 1557, 
and Mr. Chambers thereon mo- 
ralizes in this profuse and charac- 
teristic way :-- 

Modern astronomers believe this 
comet to be the same with one which 
alarmed Europe in 1264, and Professor 
Hind is predicting that it must speedily 
revisit our skies, at the very time when 
these sheets are passing through the 
press. It is a curious consideration, 
that a heavenly body which left the 
confines of our sphere on its stated 
journey when Cranmer stood at the 
stake in Oxford, should next come 
among us when we are busy with. such 
an affair as the laying of the electric 
telegraph across the Atlantic! 


Again, in 1587, certain regulations 
—dictated by the notions of political 
economy which were then current, 
and which in regard to the necessi- 
ties of the age and the country may 
not have been so pre-eminently 
offensive as superficial modern in- 
quirers imagine—were enacted for 
the conduct of the import trade. 


Mr. Chambers’s Work. 
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‘How would a modern corn-mer- 
chant feel,’ exclaims Mr. Chambers, 
‘if his vessels were now stopped at 
the Sound with such a demand as 
this?’ These innocent inquiries 
a7 be prolonged indefinitely. 
‘How,’ we may ask, for instance, 
‘would Professor Holloway feel 
were he to be burned at the Grass- 
market for selling his pills? What 
would Baron Rothschild say were 
Queen Victoria in the habit of draw- 
ing one of his back-teeth whenever 
she wanted a Bankof Englandnote?’ 
And so on ad infinitum. To all 
such, and to all similar inquiries, 
the only suitable reply we know of 
is that contained in Mrs. Gamp’s 
practical ethics, which we respect- 
fully commend to Mr. Chambers’s 
attention. 

Incidents of course occur occa- 
sionally which break the monotony 
of the narrative, and give us a 
passing glimpse into the human 
elements which stirred underneath. 
It is interesting to know that ‘a 
more dolorous face of the heavens 
was never seen’ than on the day 
Mary anchored in the Frith; that 
the plague was sometimes so violent 
as actually to depopulate whole 
districts, and that once during its 
visitation James Melville rode 
through the metropolis, ‘in at the 
Nether Bow, through the great 
street of Edinburgh, to the West 
Port—and saw in all whilk way not 
three persons;’ that the public 
funds were not unfrequently re- 
quired to ransom unlucky burgesses 
‘from captivity among the Turks ;’ 
that the eal of Riccio, ‘ almost in 
the arms of Magdalene Valois,’ was 
taken as conclusive evidence of a 
shameful intrigue between the 
Queen and the Italian; that James 
was forced to borrow a pair of 
‘silken hose’ from the Earl of Mar, 
that he might receive the Spanish 
ambassador ; that when poor Jean 
Livingstone, of Dunipace, was 
brought to the place of execution, 
‘she looked up to the maiden with 
two longsome looks, for she had 
never seen it before.’ Slight 
touches of humour and pathos such 
as these are valuable and suggestive, 
and bring home to us the character 
of the time better than the ornate 
elaboration of a Macaulay. How 
vividly, for instance, does such an 
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incident as this impress upon us the 
small respect paid to human life in 
an age when blood was spilt like 
water, and men were strangled like 
dogs! A baxter’s boy, called Robert 
Henderson, ‘no doubt by the in- 
stigation of Satan,’ set fire to his 
father’s peat-stack. ‘For which, 
being apprehended most marvel- 
lously, after his escaping out of the 
town, he was on the next day burnt 

uick at the Cross, as an example.’ 

hilosophical historians may in- 
dulge in eloquent generalities about 
the religious ‘ earnestness’ of our 
ancestors, but this tavern-braw] 
makes that earnestness a more real 
thing to us than any amount of 
generalities can do. A duel about 
the Sacraments! there is something 
more strikingly significant of the 
state of men’s minds at the time in 
such an occurrence than even in the 
preaching of Knox, or the pillage of 
the churches :— : 

There chanced a duel or single 
combat betwixt James Hepburn, of 
Moreham, and one Birnie, a skinner, 
in Edinburgh, at St. Leonards Craigs, 
They were both slain, and buried the 
morning after. Hepburn alleged and 
maintained that there were seven 
sacraments; Birnie would have but 
two, or else he would fight. The other 
was content with great protestations 
that he would defend his belief with the 
sword: and so, with great earnestness, 
they yoked, and thus the question was 
decided. 

But these passages, as we have 
intimated, are exceptional ; the pic- 
ture, as a whole, is monotonous to 
the last degree. To the antiquary, 
acquainted with the sources from 
which the materials are derived, it is 
essentially meagre, while to the 
general reader it communicates no 
true or vital conception of the cha- 
racter of the time. The canvas is 
too large, the details are too uncon- 
nected. It wants the unity of 
execution and insight which alone 
can give to such a work permanent 
importance. Had Mr. Chambers 
taken up a single district, and made 
us familiar with its people and its 
customs, he might have written a 
striking and suggestive book. 
Many remote and unfrequented 
districts of Scotland are rich in 

etic and historic illustration. 

here are the charters of the old 
earls who fought with the sea kings ; 


there are the archives of the rich 
abbeywhich thegreat house endowed, 
that the stormy souls of the clans. 
men might have rest ; there are the 
records of the burgh-magistracies, 
which show how the wealthy traders 
and the skilful artificers gradually 
emancipated themselves from the 
feudal despotism, and consolidated 
the elements out of which modern 
society has sprung—abundant ma- 
terial for a rich, varied, and stirring 
icture of a picturesque and perished 
ife. 

We — on some future occa- 
sion to indicate how, in our opinion, 
such a history should be written. 
We are well persuaded that only in 
this way can we ever rightly under- 
stand the organization of the society 
in which our ancestors moved. The 
large events of political and national 
life may be studied in the metro- 
polis, but we must penetrate into 
the rural districts, we must enter 
the castle, the grange, and the 
cottage, before we can see our 
fathers in their habit as they lived. 
Such an inquiry will take us back 
to a more remote period than that 
which Mr. Chambers has tried to 
portray ; to an age which, though 
now little regarded, either by the 
historian or the antiquary, was the 
age when Scotland was happier, 
freer, and more prosperous than it 
was at any subsequent period up to 
the union of the Crowns. But in 
the meantime we must confine our- 
selves to the discussion of one or 
two general questions that have 
been much stirred. of late, and to 
which Mr. Chambers’s investiga- 
tions have given renewed interest. 

There are two matters of inquiry 
in particular, upon which a great 
deal has been written within the 
last ten years. What was the 
social condition of ay Scottish 

entry and peasantry in these ages, 
con ae did the Church contrive to 
obtain that exceptional authority 
which she still continues to exert in 
Scotland? On the former of these 
topics Lord Macaulay has written a 
brilliant invective ; the latter is one 
with which Scotchmen are, even to 
this day, practically concerned. 

Lord Macaulay's picture of the 
ancient gentry of the north, though 
pointed and effective, is not agree- 
able. They regarded murder and 
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robbery, it appears, as graceful and 
pleasing recreations. ‘They devoured 
oatmeal, and drank the blood of 
living cows; they warmed their 
filthy bodies before fuel dug out of 
a morass; they were covered with 
cutaneous eruptions and a prepara- 
tion of pitch. The plague of lice 
was upon the land, and the lord of 
a hundred hills was cruelly afflicted 
by the itch! 

One conspicuous misconception 
has, in this, as in other cases we 
think, tainted Lord Macaulay’s 
estimate. External polish and 
refinement are most deceptive tests 
of a healthy national culture. 
Despots may surround themselves 
with the amenities of material 
civilization and yet remain bar- 
barians; a man may-be wise, saga- 
cious, and politic, who eats his black 
bread off a pewter plate, and 
swallows his black broth with a 
wooden ladle. 

Aut quis 
Simpuvium ridere Nume, nigrumque 
catinum 
Ausus erat ? 

Lord Macaulay, we think, is too 
much disposed to sneer at the 
wooden spoon and the black tren- 
cher. - Even the artist will discover 
in the contrast between the homeli- 
ness of the environment and the 
vigour and sagacity of the life a 
measure of picturesque interest. 
The intelligent historian ought to 
see much more. He ought to see 
in the association the truest security, 
the fittest guarantee for the ultimate 
greatness of the nation. For when 
he knows that an ill-fed, ill-clad, 
uncouth nation is strengthening its 
character, maturing its habits of 
thought, disciplining its passions, 
becoming, in the right sense of the 
term civilized, he knows at the 
same time that such a community 
must speedily reach that stage of 
moral and mental consolidation 
when it may without danger assume 
the ornamental paraphernalia which 
would have crushed it had it been 
worn earlier. For luxury conquers 
thesavage; but civilization conquers 
luxury, and leads it captive and 
spell-bound in its triumphal cortege. 

The evidence, moreover, on which 
Lord Macaulay expects us to accept 
his delineation of the social life of 
the North, is not only eminently 
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suspicious in itself, but absurdly 
inadequate when relied on to con- 
demn the character of a whole 
people. Two kinds of contemporary 
evidence may be made available for 
historic purposes. There are, in the 
first place, those documents which 
arose naturally out of the ordinar 

necessities of society, and whic 

contain an unembellished narrative 
of the facts which formed part of 
the routine of daily life. Charters, 
household accounts, Acts of Parlia- 
ment, minutes of civil or ecclesias- 
tical assemblies, were made for use 
and not for effect, and are therefore 
perfectly simple, unambitious, and 
genuine. But ephemeral squibs and 
satires, black-letter ballads and 
broadsheets; do not contain authen- 
tic materials for history, and re- 
quire, when occasionally resorted 
to for subordinate purposes, to be 
very jealously ak peremptorily 
scrutinized... Lord Macaulay, we 
believe, has misunderstood the 
relative value of these documents. 
He has consulted too many broad- 
sheets and too few charters. A 
charter never caricatures; to the 
party wit or satirist, caricature is as 
the breath of his nostrils. The 
history of a country is not exactly 
the history of its light literature. 
What should we think of the histo- 
rian who, aided solely by Punch, 
should undertake to dutatele even 
the fashions of the present century ? 
Our ladies, ‘stiff with hoops, and 
armed with ribs of whale,’ are 
round enough in all conscience; 
they will swell to utterly monstrous 
proportions in the pages of the 
second Lord Macaulay. And yet 
the illustration does not adequately 
set forth the falseness of the impres- 
sion produced. Forwe are enrapport 
with the satirist. We know what 
the truth is, and we tone down and 
fill in the picture accordingly. Our 
experience unconsciously disengages 
what is accurate from what is inac- 
curate in the artist's work. But 
posterity cannot do this. To them 
the limpid, elastic, and transparent 
stream which flows past our feet, 
will be petrified into stone. Punch 
will be an altogether, different book 
to them than it is to us. The pic- 
ture of our society that they will 
find in it will not be the same that 
we do. The attire will grow much 

ss 
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more fantastic ; the slang infinitely 
more inveterate. We say,—‘ How 
true the caricature of Doyle, or 
Leech, or Thackeray is ;’ and, limited 
to the speakers who sift with un- 
suspecting accuracy the light, and 
delicate, and masterly shades of 
exaggeration in which these artists 
indulge, the observation is perfectly 
just; but if our children believe 
us, they will form a sadly erroneous 
notion of how their grandfathers 
and grandmothers looked in the 
year of grace 1858. 

The histories of many of the great 
houses were written by humble re- 
tainers, the parish clerk or the 
castle chaplain, who devoted years 
of patient love and labour to mar- 
shalling the ancestry and burnishi 
the ensigns of their chiefs. Somat 
of these have been recently pub- 
lished by the antiquarian societies ; 
others are in the course of publi- 
cation ; and, illustrated as they are 
by old charters and records, they 
furnish most valuable material for 
historic investigation. Had Mr. 
Chambers republished in a popular 
form one of these ‘ Domestic An- 
nals,’ he would have done more to 
bring the old life visibly before his 
readers than any quantity of 
mangled and mutilated extract can 
do. Had Lord Macaulay availed 
himself more frequently of their 
aid, had he relied less on the party 
squib, the scurrilous ballad, and the 
gossip of bewildered cockneys, he 
would have -communicated a more 
accurate, if not a more vivid, picture 
of the past. The Roses of Kilravock 
lived on the frontier of Badenoch, 
the famous stronghold of the clan 
Chattan, and were intimately con- 
nected with many of the great 
Highland families; let us glance 
into the interior of their keep, and 
see what the old Scottish country 
life was really like. ‘ Nothing ex- 
tenuate, nor set down aught in 
malice.’ 

The keep of Kilravock stands on 
the thickly wooded bank that over- 
hangs the valley of the Nairn. It is 
an imposing though somewhat heavy 
mass of masonry; a clumsy manor- 
house in the architectural style of a 
later century having been tagged on 
to the square kernallated keep, 
built by Hugh, the seventh baron, 
in the fifteenth century, and de- 


pe by that parvenu Earl of Mar 
who was hanged by the old nobility 
in his own scarf over the Brig of 
Lauder. The castle was erected 
shortly after the passing, in 1426, 
of the famous ordinance against 
absentees, whereby it was enacted 
that the nobles should reside on 
their estates, ‘for the gracious 
governal of their landis by good 
polising, and to expend the fruit of 
the landis in the cuntre where the 
landis lie ;’ an enactment that was 
probably necessitated by the pas- 
sion for foreign service which 
animated the Scotch gentry. The 
Roses selected a pleasant site for 
their habitation. The oak and the 
maple flourish luxuriantly ; the 
peaceful stream wanders quietly 
through the green strath, and be- 
low the battered and blackened 
walls whose shadow it repeats; the 
terraced garden along the rocky 
bank is sweet with the fragrance of 
English violets, planted by fair 
Mistress Isabel, or Beatrix, of the 
olden time. 

Until the advent of the Black 
Baron, who lived in the Reforma- 
tion time, the individual Kilravocks 
are not very clearly to be distin- 
guished. They grant charters, and 
settle marches, and stamp the Lions 
of Ross, or the three stars of Moravia 
on documents which they cannot 
sign. Sometimes they ‘ masterfullie 
spulyie and away take’ the goods of 
their neighbours; at others they 
invoke a reluctant redress from the 
law for a ‘spulyie’ or ‘hership’ on 
their own. They inflict summary 
punishment on offenders who burn 
their heather or trespass on their 
forest rights. When devoutly in- 
clined they put up their petitions in 
the castle chapel, where service is 
twice a week performed by the 
Vicar of Daleross. The ladies 
weave elaborate tapestries, and 
wear gowns and kirtells of damask ; 
their lords hunt, and hawk, and 
consume no small amount of ‘ Mus- 
katin, Allacant, and Caprick wine.’ 
They seldom leave home, except 
when one of the clan is being tried 
for murder or stout theft before the 
Lords Justices in Edinburgh, when 
the Laird goes up with a score or 
two of retainers at his heels, ‘ to 
advyse’ with the accused. They 
marry and are given in marriage, 
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and the nuptial preliminaries are 
simple and expeditious. The Wolf 
of Badenoch set the example of 
rough wooing. He captivated the 
coy Countess of Mar by besieging 
and battering down the Castle of 
Kildrummy, in which she had shut 
herself up. Mural, the only child 
of the last Thane of Cawdor, and 
the greatest match of her day, was 
forcibly carried off from her guar- 
dian by Argyle, who married her to 
one of his sons. A family feud was 
commonly patched up by a family 
wedding. One of the many Hughs 
of the Roses—they were all Hughs, 
indeed, father and son, for five 
hundred years—‘ spulyied the lands 
and biggins’ of the famous laird of 
Cromarty; and afterwards, when 
the matter grew serious, compro- 
mised it by marrying his son to 
one of Urquhart’s daughters. Nor 
was liberty of selection entirely 
excluded. Another Hugh, for in- 
stance, was contracted when a boy ; 
the terms of the bond being that he 
was to marry either Janet or 
Catherine Falconer, ‘ whichever 
should appear most expedient or 
speedful ;’ not a bad provision in a 
bargain of the kind. 

The chiefs of potent northern 
houses appear in the earlier pages 
whose very names are now forgot- 
ten ; others whose power has waned, 
whose fortunes have fallen into 
decay. The Comyns, the Keiths, 
the Earls of March, the Earls of 
Ross, and many more, have either 
no representatives among our mo- 
dern aristocracy, or on the shoul- 
ders of a parvenu peer the historic 
title sits badly. Most of them 
derived their descent from a conti- 
nental ancestry. Cheyne, Hay, and 
Gordon were of French extraction. 
The Macallum More came from 
Italy, — Campbell, or de Campo 
Bello. So did the Sinelairs. In a 
charter of 1391, relating to New- 
burgh on the Ythan, which at that 
time belonged to them, the granter 
is termed, ‘Henricus de Sancto 
Claro, Comes Orcadie, et Dominus 
de Roslyn,’ a superb and chivalrous 
title. The Earl of Huntley, the chief 
of the clan Gordon, was then the 
gens seigneur of the North; and 

18 possessions were immense even 


before James IT. granted him the 
whole district of Badenoch for his 
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services against the rebels, or as the 
King phrased it, ‘for keeping the 
crown upon our head.’ 

It is pleasant, when perusing 
these old deeds and the uncouth 
jargon of dog Latin and broad 

oric in which they are couched, to 
light on the preety Pagan and 
Christian names which the old 
Scotch gentry gave their daughters. 
The soft musical vowels illuminate 
the musty parchments, and stir the 
crabbed and crooked sentences of 
the monkish clerks with life and 
girlish grace. And notwithstanding 
the faintest tinge of quaintness and 
pedantry, what charming names 
they were !—scarcely to be matched 
by those of the Greek women. We 
seem to have lost the art; or at 
least to have vulgarized it sadly. 
Do we ever meet with such sweet, 
musical words now, as we meet with 
laid by and forgotten for centuries 
in the charter rooms of our noble 
families, and looking so strange and 
phantom-like when first disinterred 
and restored to the sunshine— 
Lilias, Christine, Eufame, Marie, 
Beatrix, Maud, Morella, or Muri- 
ella, or Mural, Marion, Dovach, 
Ussia, Eda? We tender the collec- 
tion to any young matron of our 
acquaintance who may wish to use 
it, and sincerely hope she may have 
occasion to exhaust the list. 

These early Lairds of Kilravock 
were hard-headed, hard-handed 
gentry ; and not many of them me- 
rited the eulogium which the family 
historian pronounced on one of the 
clan, ‘as to that and many other 
troubles, God carrying him naa, 
though in the way of suffering he 
was patiendo victor,—the greater 
number being better skilled in the 
use of a different weapon. The 
Reformation age, however, raised a 
Rose of another type. ‘The Black 
Baron’ was, like Sir Robert, a com- 
promise. He fought, indeed, at 
Pinkie, in his hot youth ; it was the 
only time he ever committed him- 
self. He was trusted by botk 
parties ; and when it is remembered 
that he lived through the reign of 
Mary and the regency of Murray, 
it will be admitted that the art of 
‘trimming’ early attained maturity. 
He had numerous correspondents 
all over Scotland, whom he com- 
mitted impartially to the keeping of 

9 
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the Almighty, no matter to what 
faction they Gdtenaed. These corre- 
aa (his lady is not among 
them, for she cannot sign her name, 
and in her last will and testament 
her hand is guided by the clerk) 
write well and gracefully,—the clear 
idiomatic diction of our old legal 
authors, at once cautious and 
copious. The Baron’s life was long 
as it was wary, and he had attained 
a great age before he deemed it 
expedient to ‘ commit his soul to the 
eternal God, and his body to be 
buried within the chapel of Geddes.’ 

During the next century Kilra- 
vock presents the appearance of a 
great farm-sieading. The Lairds 
begin to cultivate agricultural pur- 
suits, and their inventories of stock 
are by no means contemptible. 
They write letters to learned coun- 
sel in Edinburgh, to country 
neighbours at Brodie or Lovat, to 
‘ dearest cousins,’ trusting that they 
are not quite indifferent to the 
young laird; and the letters read 
wonderfully like those that continue 
to be written by the well-fed, well- 
bred gentlemen-farmers of the pre- 
sent day. They are passionately 
fond of music; so they send their 
daughters to school in Edinburgh, 
where the young ladies are taught 
‘ dancing, singing, playing, and vir- 
ginalls,’ at an expense of £12 the 
quarter. They affect literature, 
moreover—a taste acquired at the 
grammar school of Nairn, or at 
Dugald Dalgetty’s Marischal College 
of Aberdeen,—and ‘ Horace at 
£1 12s., Virgil £1 16s., Juvenal and 
Persius 148., Buchannan’s Psalms 
138. 4d., Confession of Faith £1,’ 
are added to the Castle library ; 
while the News Letter arrives pe- 
riodically, with its gossip anent the 
army and the parliament. The 
fashion of wooing has changed since 
the Wolf's time; and Mary Rose 
meets young Duncan Forbes at the 
trysting-stone in the birch wood— 
as other Maries have done since. 
In public affairs, though constitu- 
tionally cautious, they incline to the 
covenanting side. The fourteenth 
laird marries a daughter of Innes of 
Edingicht, who brings the scriptu- 
ral phraseology of that family into 
her husband’s house, and has left a 
vast mass of clandestine correspon- 
dence, which she held with those of 


her own persuasion in the ‘hard 
years’ after the Restoration ; letters 
with disguised addresses, * For the 
Lady Park,’ with earnest directions 
*to read and burn,’ with initialled 
signatures only, as ‘ L. D.’—‘ L. D.’ 
representing, we are told, a certain 
Lilias Dunbar; a charming devotee, 
we take the liberty to believe—no 
girl named Lilias Dunbar could be 
otherwise than charming—who no 
doubt found, as other fair saints 
have found more recently, a plea- 
sant outlet for her warm feelings in 
a little pretty fanaticism, rendered 
then all the more piquant and ex- 
citing by the danger, mystery, and 
intrigue it involved. 

Hugh the Seventeenth, who 
brings us down to the middle of the 
last century, married Miss Betsy 
Clephane, whose brother, the 
Doctor, was a man of science and 
letters, and an active Member of the 
Royal Society. Hugl.’s mother had 
been all her life delicate and sickly ; 
and her accounts wit the village 
apothecary for ‘tussilago flowers, 
maiden-hair, mouse-ear, horse-tail, 
John’s wort, penny-royal, Althea- 
root, white lily-root,’ and other for- 
gotten simples, are still extant. His 
father combined the bon-vivant and 
the littérateur. He added in one 
nal four hundred volumes to the 
ibrary ; his household accounts are 
scribbled over with scraps of Greek 
from the Odysee; he had a great 
— for Mr. Addison’s opinions ; 
and he corresponded with Professor 
Blackwell of Aberdeen, who wrote 
him in reply, hearty, lively, saga- 
cious epistles bristling with French, 
Latin, and Hellenic inscriptions. On 
the other hand, he was rebuked by 
the Synod for sitting over his wine 
at a county convivial meeting until 
two o'clock on Sunday morning ; 
and he and Colonel Rose, during a 
two days’ carouse in the little tavern 
at the mouth of the Findhorn, drank 
‘2 gills of brandy, 8 pints of ale, 
and 57 bottles of claret.’ Clever 
Lord Lovat, writing a letter of con- 
dolence to the son, pronounces the 
father ‘an honour to mankind; 
and to us, much meditating over the 
latter exploit, he looms large and 
portentous, a son of Anak, a giant 
before the Flood. Of Hanoverian 
politics, the old laird contrived to 
stand well with both parties. 
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Prince Charles dined with him 

shortly before the battle of Culloden. 

‘You have had my cousin with you,’ 

- Cumberland, who came next 
ay. 

Hugh inherited his father’s lite- 
rary tastes atleast. He was a good 
Grecian, and corresponded with 
Dr. Moir about the great Scottish 
edition of Homer. When Dr. 
Clephane is at Kilravock, the itine- 
rant postman, who arrives pretty re- 
gularly now, carries letters thither- 
ward from all parts of the kingdom. 
From caustic Lord Kames—from 
Fergusson of Glasgow, the self- 
taught astronomer—from Lord 
Sherard Manners, who humorously 
describes the bunting arrangements 
of his county, ‘my lady being 
huntsman, a Mrs. Hunter whip- 

er-in '—from Sir H. Mann, David 

ume, Harry Erskine, Gilbert 
Elliot—letters discoursing of love, 
war, literature, philosophy, the Re- 
view, the Royal Society, and Jolin- 
son’s Dictionary. Gilbert Elliot’s, 
written in a tone of mock solemnity, 
are especially amusing. ‘I write 
you,’ he says, unconsciously fore- 
casting the style of a great modern 
critic, ‘ like a man of genius, a few 
hints, the concise style bordering 
upon the abrupt, which at length 
may be whittled into obscurity ;’ 
and then he goes on to relate how 
Agis (as he calls the author of 
Douglas) has descended from the 
dignity of the drama, and figured 
on Church politics in the General 
Assembly ; and how David Hume 
wanders disconsolately about a huge 
library, and is resolved to let the 
world come to its senses before he 
honours it with another volume. 
For the rest, the laird encloses, 
builds, gardens, shoots, and fishes 
during the day; dines at two or 
three; and of an evening in the 
drawing-room—the drawing-room 
has been built for a good many 
years now—there are his books, his 
music, his wife sewing and knitting, 
and writing letters (she writes 
indeed, like a sensible woman, 
though she spells abominably), his 
boy’s lessons,and his little daughter 
Betsy, who plays on the spinet, 
though her unele, the doctor, prefers 
‘the gutarre, or mandolino, as it is 
called by the London ladies,’ and is 
addicted to ‘cuiting paper,’ a mys- 
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terious female occupation of the 
ast, which he considers innocent 
ut trifling, and is especially fond 
of sliding with her brothers on the 
ice, but gives it up when he sug- 
gests that it may bring her into 
‘unlucky falls and situations.’ The 
sedate doctor and his wild little 
niece form together a very pretty 
group in this quiet domestic picture. 

This little Betsy ultimately (her 
brothers dying without issue) be- 
comes Lady of Kilravock,and grows 
uite grand and demure. She is a 
avourite with the Duke of Gordon 
and his famous Duchess Jean, who 
is still: so well remembered in the 
North for her plain-speaking, her 
eccentric habits, and her kind heart; 
and she gives, in a letter to a par- 
ticular friend, a very graphic ac- 
count of the life led at Gordon 
Castle by the worthy pair. Mistress 
Betsy, like the rest of her family, 
is addicted to literature. Old Lord 
Kames, gallant and bewigged, fan- 
tastic, and yet sparkling with fine 
sense, vivacity, and bonhommie, 
visits her ladyship sometimes on his 
way to the Northern Circuit, and 
brings her the latest intelligence 
from Edinburgh about the literary 
men who live there, and the popular 
new burletta, Serva Padrona, in 
which the celebrated Italian singer, 
whom they ask to supper after the 
play, and talk to in Latin, has made 
such a sensation. She reads Mr. 
Hervey's Contemplations on Night, 
The Whole Duty of Man, Walpole’s 
Memoirs, Dr. Johnson’s Poems, 
Spence’s Sermons, and raves about 
The Man of Feeling, which Henry 
Mackenzie sends her in sheets as 
it goes through the press. The 
said Henry is her cousin, and 
earliest correspondent, and his let- 
ters are the letters of the superbly- 
polite gentleman, trained at the feet 
of Sir Charles, who bends benignly 
over his fair correspondent, and 
kisses the tips of her rosy fingers. 
When he comes down to visit her 
at Kilravock, they dedicate walks to 
‘melancholy,’ and write fantastic 
inscriptions, whereof Henry can- 
didly owns that ‘they are little 
more than mere poetry, after all.’ 
Besides this, her ladyship, being a 
literary lady, keeps a private Diary 
of her own, in which she discourses 
to herself as if she were walking on 
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stilts. We wonder if in those 
eharming morocco-bound and silver- 
elasped volumes which the young 
ladies of the present day preserve 
with such religious secrecy, and into 
which it is ‘ death for any male thing 
but to peep,’ they talk much about 
“the best of parents,’ ‘ the responses 
of an agreeable conversation,’ and 
‘the little circumstances which are 
of import to the bosom of. tender- 
ness, —as Mistress Betty was in the 
habit of doing about the year of 
grace 1770? 

And so Mistress Betsy, and five 
eenturies of the Roses have passed 
away; and the little chapel of 
Geddes where they lie is scarcely 
any longer to be distinguished. 


Eheu! fugaces, Postume, Postume, 
Labuntur anni. 


Yet why grieve—have we not Lord 
Macaulay, and his history of their 
time, high farming, reform, and the 
National Debt? But though we 
need not feel any very poignant 
distress, we think we are entitled 
to say that the picture which we 
have now obtained of an old Scot- 
tish ‘interior,’ though rude and 
coarse enough in certain of its lines, is 
not nearly so repulsive as that which 
Lord Macaulay asks us to take as 
genuine. And in particular it proves 
that civilization in Scotland was 
gradually matured, that its progress 
was regular and coherent, and that 
there were none of the violent con- 
trasts, the excessive lights and 
shadows, and the melodramatic sur- 
prises, which modern historians are 
80 anxious to obtain. 

So much for the first inquiry : 
the second involves a more careful 
and prolonged investigatjon than 
we can now giveit. But perhaps 
if we watch the ongoings of one of 
the rural presbyteries for a few 
years, we may catch one or two not 
uninstructive glimpses into the ma- 
ehinery of the ecclesiastical system 
which the Reformation constructed, 
and to which so many strong and 
harsh lineaments in the national 
character are to be ascribed. 

Between 1631 and 1660 the age 
was sadly out of joint, and the 
Presbytery of Strathbogie—whose 
records are as interesting and cha- 
racteristic as any that we could 
select, and which illustrate, more- 


over, with peculiar clearness, the 
steady and obstinate persistency 
with which the Calvinistic clergy 
built up their system even in the 
most hostile districts, and among 
its bitterest opponents—were in the 
midst of the mischief. 

Many of their meetings were 
interrupted by the disturbed state 
of the country, and their records 
form a sort of local commentary on 
the troubles cf the times. It 
was no easy mavier for pas 

astors to cross Highland roads 
oak with snow, and rendered still 
more perilous to them by the visits 
of Montrose’s troopers. During the 
first five or six years after we join 
company with ion, their exertions 
are chiefly directed to the conver- 
sion and extirpation of Papists ; and 
the most common process in their 
Court is that directed against those 
‘who attend mass and chappelles, 
and go upon pilgrimages.’ These 
repressive measures, however, do 
not answer their end, for in 1637 
the brethren find it necessary to 
‘regrate to the Synod the general 
defection to Popery.’ This is 
shortly succeeded by the report 
of the members who attended the 
famous Glasgow Assembly; by 
the bitter pamphlets of Archibald 
Johnstoun, the Procurator, which 
seem to have been distributed over 
the country through the agency of 
the Presbyteries; by the excom- 
munication of the Marquis of 
Huntley, Irving of Drum, Gordon 
of Haddo, ‘for their rebellious 
conspiracy against the kirk and 
kingdom ;’ by the excommunication 
of James, Earl of Montrose, and 
others, ‘ for their rebellious invading 
of their native kingdom with all 
hostility ;’ by a solemn thanksgiving 
for the great victory at Marston 
Moor—a somewhat premature 
thanksgiving, for it is rapidly fol- 
lowed by such entries as these :— 


25th Sept., 1644.—The said day no 
doctrine, in respect the exerceeser was 
abstracted throgh the troubles of the 
time, and for fear of Irish armie was 
obliged to leave their houses. 

18th Feb., 1645.—Nomeeting because 
of the enemy was for the time within 
the bounds of the Presbytery; so that 
the brethren could not safely convene 
together. 

5th March, 1645.—No meeting for the 
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reason forsaid ; and besides the whole 
brethren were forced to flie from their 
houses. 

1647.—There could be no meeting in 
February because of the gret storme ; 
nor hitherto in March be reason of con- 
tinowall armies and parties of high- 
landeris remaining within the bounds of 
the Presbytery. 


In 1649 the brethren recover 
from their panic, and the interrupted 
meetings are resumed. In the in- 
terval, however, the parishes have 
been sadly demoralized by the 
presence of the wild hillmen. There 
is scarce a rustic wench brought up 
for clerical admonition during the 
next year or two who does not 
attribute’ her misfortunes to ‘ane 
godless trooper of Montros.’ Nor 
are their own troubles at an end. 
Before the echoes of the thanks- 
giving for ‘the notablevictory gained 
over the rebels at Philiphaugh’ 
have died away, another enemy 
rises up, and in the spring of 1651 
the meetings ‘are keepit not on 
account of the storme being great, 
andthe country exceedingly troubled 
with the English.’ Troubles and 
anxieties continue to gather round 
them, until, in 1652, a solemn 
day of humiliation is held ‘ for Sion’s 
breaches and exposure to foxes.’ 
Stormy times these, when pastor 
and people were forced to shift for 
themselves as they best could. 


When the brethren do get to- 
gether, the business is opened by a 
discourse from one of their number, 
which the others are at liberty to 
comment upon, like the essay in a 
debating club. When they disagree 
with the style or doctrine they do 
not hesitate to say so; on the other 
hand, if the ‘exerceeses’ of their 
reverend brother are found to be 
orthodox, they approve his ‘ travils,’ 
as indeed seems commonly to have 
been the case. The subjects which 
occupied these  discourses—De 
Libero Arbitrio, or De Ecclesia an 
errare possit, for instance — are 
characteristic of the tendencies of 
an age which undertook to adjust 
many of the most intricate questions 
in practical morals and _ politics. 
with vehement energy indeed, yet 
with indifferent success. 

They are rigid disciplinarians, 
these reverend gentlemen. In 
1631 they ordain that a new pair of 
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** stockes”. be made for the punish- 
ment of stubborne and unruly 
delinquents,’ and the ‘ jogges,’ the 
‘ brankes,’ and the ‘ cutty-stool,’ are 
seldom without occupants. Those 
who harbour Papists, who are 
present at fights, + do not come 
to church, who do not communicate, 
who drink during divine service, 
who ‘let on’ of bonfires, who do not 
attend the minister’s examinations 
on the Sabbath afternoons, are 
either excommunicated, or ordered 
‘to satisfy as adulterers.’ Patrick 
Wilson, for drinking after cock- 
crow, has to stand in sackcloth two 
Sabbaths at the church door, and is 
fined four merks. George Thomson 
and Elspit Gray are fined four 
merks of penalty, and required to 
sit in the stool of repentance two 
Sabbaths, ‘for drinking during 
divine service.’ Barbara Lownie is 
to stand in the jogges and brankes 
till the congregation are satisfied, 
‘because she’ has no gear,’ the 
‘ stool,’ we infer, being reserved for 
sinners of quality. And finally, 
George Gordon, in Raynie, is cited 
to appear for profaning the Sabbath, 
‘by gathering grosers in time of 
sermon.’ 

And the secular inquisition thus 
maintained by the Church was not 
confined to clerical anathemas. To 
incur excommunication was not 
merely to lose caste, but to be ex- 
posed to practical inconveniences of 
a most serious kind. In 1637 it 
was ordained, for instance, that 
every brother ‘ make intimation out 
of his pulpit that none of his 
parishioners receive Margaret 
Charles, who was lately parted with 
chylde in the parish of Dumben- 
nand. It is difficult for us 
thoroughly to appreciate the merci- 
less severity of such a sentence. 
The unlucky girl quits the native 
village which misery has rendered 
hateful to her, and strives to hide her 
shame among strangers. But the 
inexorable Church will not let her 
rest. It pursues her, it fastens on 
her, it torments her. If, like 
another Margaret, she enters the 
house of God, the terrible anathema 
rings in her ears ; if, footsore, and 
weary with the bitter burden on her 
breast, she stop, and for God’s sake 
implores a morsel of bread, again 
the Church steps in, and motions 
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back the outstretched arm. We 
can afford to smile now at the 
threat of excommunication, but even 
under a Protestant régime it was 
once no light burden to bear. 

How came our ancestors to 
tolerate this obnoxious and micro- 
scopic inquisition? The whole 
system is so utterly repugnant to 
the ersonal liberty of action which 
Englishmen so jealously maintain, 
that we cannot now altogether 
understand how the system should 
ever have been permitted to exist 
among us. It was, in truth, a 
reminiscence of the ecclesiastical 
scheme which the Reformation 
displaced. Catholicism stepped in 
between the feudal landlord and his 
dependent, and absorbed into itself 
—no doubt for beneficent purposes 
at first—the family ri fits and 
privileges out of the pablic recog- 
nition of which feudalism had arisen. 
In the barbarous age of our history 
the Church was the reformer, the 
destructive; it represented in the 
medieval society the radicalism of 
modern politics. And so long as 
the Church maintained its own 
purity, it no doubt, by interposing 
a barrier between the nobility and 
the people, contributed to preserve 
the purity of the national life. That 
it should have tried to retain this 
authority when it was no longer 
needed for the protection of the 
_— that it should then have 

ecome a burden instead of remain- 
ing a defence; and that it should 
have handed down the tradition to 
the dominant sects that arose upon 
its ruins, is nowise to be wondered 
at. Protestantism retained many 
Catholic traditions besides that 
which instigated a jealous scrutiny 
into private life, and a despotic 
interference with the family rela- 
tions. Few of us are aware, for 
instance, that murderers were re- 
conciled to the covenanting Church 
of Scotland upon paying a small 
donation, ‘pro usus ecclesia.’ Rome 
issued its pardons and dispensa- 
tions; Geneva exacted its small 
donations, ‘pro usus ecclesia, — 
donations exacted very religiously 
as we find. And the people sub- 
mitted to either exaction because 
they had been used to it for gene- 
rations, because the system had be- 
come part of the habit and furniture 


of their lives, because it required 
eenturies to loose the leadingstrings 
which were tied when they were 
children, many centuries to teach 
them what individual liberty and 
individual responsibility meant, and 
how much more potent these are to 
impose an inteliigent restraint than 
the impotent anathemas of the 
priest. 

But even in the seventeenth cen- 
tury the system was not very 
firmly planted, and the fulminations 
of the Strathbogie ecclesiastics were 
sometimes received with derision. 
Their valley might be considered in 
some sort indeed a camp of the 
Philistines, for it lay in the very 
heart of the Gordon country, along 
the slopes of those hills behind 
whose barren ridges the Papist and 
the Malignant still held his own. So 
no doubt, if the proof could be got 
now, the restiveness of their congre- 
gations might be traced to the in- 
spiration and countenance of the 
great family with whose opinions, 
backed as they could be any day by 
a thousand spears, the ministers did 
not care to meddle. Some of the 
outbursts are sufficiently amusing. 
James Middleton tells his minister, 
who threatens to put him in the 
jogges, that ‘ neither he nor the best 
minister within fifty miles would do 
as much.’ James Son ‘ took up a 
straw, and held it out before the 
Session, and said that he would not 
give that straw for all that they 
could do or say to him.’ John 
Bullock ‘ answerit, the deil a hair 
cared he for their excommunication; 
excommunicate him the morne if 
they pleased.’ And the Rev. Mr. 
Reid, who had been requested to 
reason with William Mair, reports 
that his unruly parishioner ‘ was so 
far from giving obedience, that he 
had earnestly requested the said 
William Reid to doe him the favour 
to excommunicate him. Where- 
upon,’ the minute continues, ‘the 
brethren convened ordained the said 
Mr. William to obey the request, and 
to excommunicate him the next Sun- 
day thereafter... Mr. William Mair 
was certainly a bit of a wag, but he 
found his match in the members of 
the Presbytery, who excommunicate 
him, and—relish the jest. 

Many writers have never been 
quite able to understand how the 
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punishments which the Church 
then inflicted could have been in- 
flicted without producing very 
lamentable results. Try, they say, 
to fancy a girl not altogether dis- 
honest or depraved, undergoing the 
punishment recorded in this sen- 
tence :—‘ Elspit Gray is ordained to 
make her public repentance in sack- 
cloth, barefooted, twenty-six Sab- 
baths, at the kirk dore, first betwixt 
the second and third bells, and 
thereafter upon the stoole of repen- 
tance.’ Was the sentence, they ask, 
interrupted by the death or mad- 
ness of the victim? Perhaps not ; 
we may even answer, probably 
not. When the man who broke the 
seventh commandment, and the man 
who ‘gathered grosers in tyme of 
sermon,’ when the girl who had 
been guilty of unchastity, and the 
girl who had been guilty of bleach- 
ing her clothes on the Sunday 
morning, were seen seated side by 
side on the same bench, what 
moral judgment could the spectator 
pronounce? When the stool of 
repentance was crowded every Sun- 
day, could it have remained for any 
long period more’ formidable than 
any other seat in Church? This, 
we think, is the explanation. If 
punishment is made habitual and 
indiscriminate, its ignominy is taken 
away, its moral influence is para- 
lysed. 

Still, no doubt cases often 
occurred when the torture inflicted 
was greater than could be endured. 
Some weak woman, perhaps—for 
women have foolish fancies some- 
times—felt her strength fail her. 
The hapless soul could not face 
the crowded array of pitiless Chris- 
tians and the white stern lips over- 
head that invoked hoarsely the 
avenging God. A certain Margaret 
Bethune is charged with ‘charm- 
ing ;’ and before the unlucky girl, 
who had probably charmed none 
but her rustic lovers, and these only 
through the old established forms, 
can be punished, she is picked, with 
lank, dishevelled hair out of the 
neighbouring river, much to the 
chagrin of the Presbytery, who seem 
to suppose that she has done it from 
personal spite against themselves, 
and consequently find that her con- 
duct is malicious and reprehensible. 
A tragicissue!—if we can onlyrealize 
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the speechless horror that must 
have fallen upon the girl’s soul ere, 
goaded on by the shame of public 
trial, she adventured the fatal 
plunge,—tragic to us as the ‘ weedy 
trophies’ of Ophelia. Tragic; yet 
matched at least by the tragedy 
of Beldorny. A rumour reaches 
the Presbytery that Catherine 
Gordon is guilty of child-murder ; 
and though she denies the charge, 
and it is afterwards completely dis- 
proved, they order her to be kept 
under surveillance. 


But the said Christian (the minute 
continues) getting too much libertie and 
little attendance within the house, 
throwes herself over the house-wall of 
Beldornie, and bruses all hir bones. 
Thereafter the said Mr. George Mel- 
drum coming to her, and spending 
some certaine tyme in prayer and con- 
ference with hir, could tind no ingenious 
confession; and at last through the 
vehemence of pain occasioned by hir 
said fall, she expyres this mortal life. 


Such, word for word, is the 
tragedy as it may be read this day 
in the minutes of the Presbytery of 
Strathbogie—a most pitiful history. 

But punishment, though often 
harshly, was yet in the main justly, 
administered by these local courts ? 
Perhaps it was; before deciding, 
however, read the following delive- 
rance, which is only one of many 
that might be cited. 


June 6th, 1658. The said day Alex- 
ander Cairnie, in Tilliochie, was delaitit 
for brak of Sabbath in bearing ane sheep 
upon his back from the pasture to his 
own house. The said Alexander com- 
peirit and declairit that it was of neces- 
sitie for saving of the beast’s lyfe in tyme 
of storme. Was rebukit for the same, 
and admonished not to do the lyck. / 


This needs no comment; the 
Presbytery had evidently heard of 
a leading case decided long before, 
and recorded in a Book which they 
had read. 

And he took him, and healed him, 
and let him go; and answered them 
saying, Which of you shall have an ass, 
or an ox fallen into a pit, and will not 
straightway pull him out on the Sabbath 
day? 

So Alexander Cairnie ‘ is rebukit 
for the same, and admonished not 
to do the lyck.’ 

Noone who has read the narrative 
of the wars of the Covenant can 
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have failed to notice that the clergy 
were the most cruel and merciless 
of the opponents engaged. Their 
lay associates were forced to restrain 
clerical excesses which would have 
excited horror and indignation in 
every civilized community ; to teach 
moderation and charity to the mi- 
nisters of the Church of Peace! And 
the same spirit undoubtedly infected 
the administration of justice in their 
local judicatures. It is impossible 
to study the contemporary records 
without seeing that the men who 
in the Assembly advocate the use of 
fire and the sword, are those who 
practise at home petty cruelties, and 
ignoble and irritating persecutions. 
We would not harshly condemn the 
Covenanters. They were spiritual 
fanatics — religious enthusiasts, if 
the words sound better—who be- 
lieved that the sword of the Lord 
and of Gideon had been committed 
to their keeping ; who felt that they 
were engaged in what seemed to 
them a most real conflict with the 
powers of evil; who fought, and 
prayed, and struggled, often in 
sheer agony and desperation, to 
save their souls from the invisible 
enemies who surrounded them, and 
who were striving to subdue them. 
If the darkness came down upon 
these men, if they hated the perish- 
ing shows of time, and forgot that 
He who made them had pronounced 
them very good; if they thought 
bitter thoughts, and spoke bitter 
words, and did cruel deeds in the 
darkness, can we not understand 
how it was inevitable that it should 
be so, and understanding, judge 
them lightly? But on the other 
hand, we cannot recognise the jus- 
tice or candour of the historian who 
sees martyrs only on the one side, 
and executioners only on the other ; 
who denounces with vehement 
words the cruelties of the royalist 
armies, and is content to excuse the 
peculiar rancour and mercilessness 
of the Covenanting Assemblies; or 
who chooses to forget that the ex- 
cesses of the soldiery were preceded 


by the excesses of the priesthood, 
and that Claverhouse, in sober 
truth, was but the avenger of Mon- 
trose. 

The facts we have grouped 
together in this paper will enable 
our readers to estimate what of 
truth there is in the pictures that 
have been drawn recently of the 
life of the old Scottish gentry, and 
to understand how that ecclesiastical 
machinery was constructed which 
still exerts so potent an influence. 
The durability of that machinery in 
Scotland attests in the most empha- 
tic form the great legislative genius 
of Calvin. The Scottish nation is 
the most striking monument that 
has been raised to the austere 
memory of the Genevese Reformer. 
That under the warmth of a more 
liberal culture and a large-hearted 
Christianity the bonds which his 
energetic and despotic intellect im- 
posed are rapidly breaking up, it is 
impossible to doubt. But even yet 
he holds his grip with singular 
tenacity. To him it is owing that in 
the nineteenth century tle metropo- 
litan Presbytery visit with clerical 
anathemas the “malignants’ who 
spend the Sabbath afternoon among 
the woods of Corstorphine, or below 
the shadow of Arthur’s Seat; and 
that no inconsiderable portion alike 
of the clergy and of the laity are 
content to realize on the first dey of 
the week the wild and capricious 
fancy of the German satirist :—‘ I 
knew what I knew, and went weep- 
ing to bed, and in the night dreamed 
that all the fair flower gardens and 
green meadows of the world were 
rolled up and put away like car- 
pets and baize from the floor, and 
that a beadle climbed up on a high 
ladder and took down the sun.’ 

We hope on another occasion to 
be permitted to recur to this sub- 
ject, and to illustrate from local 
records and traditions the social 
condition of the early Scottish 
people; but in the meantime we 

ave exhausted our space, and must 
close. 
SHIRLEY. 
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POLITICS, HOME AND FOREIGN. 


‘TT’S choice o’ mislikins is all T’n 

got i’ this world.’ Such is the 
exclamation of a querulous and un- 
happy old woman in a _ recent 
novel,* which has justly made a 
great sensation. And a_ similar 
exclamation is what most English- 
men would utter if they expressed 
their feelings sincerely upon the 
present state of foreign and domestic 
affairs. 

In looking round upon the 
nations who are preparing for im- 
mediate conflict in Europe, an 
Englishman does not find one that 
he can thoroughly sympathize 
with. Does he wish Austria to 
prevail? No; for he calls to 
mind the inauspicious influence 
which she has long exercised in the 
minor Italian States; and havy- 
ing just heard a minute account 
of the sufferings of Baron Poerio 
and his companions, an Englishman 
is more than ever horrified with the 
doings of the King of Naples, 
which he in part attributes to the 
reliance felt j that monarch on 
the support of Austria. 

On the other hand, does the Eng- 
lishman sympathize with Piedmont ? 
He does to a certain extent; but his 
sympathy is restrained and counter- 
acted by the gravest disapproval. 
He considers what services to free- 
dom and to civilization Piedmont 
might have rendered had she been 
content to grow quietly into a 
great example of constitutional 
government in Italy. When foreign 
nations comment with envy on the 
constitutional government of Great 
Britain, they, and we too, are apt 
to forget that it took a long time to 
grow. 

Moreover, in considering the 
conduct of Piedmont, most English- 
men cannot but censure the rash 
words of Victor Emmanuel, to which 
Lord Derby has rightly attributed 
no small part of the mischief that 
has since followed. How different 
are such words from the guarded 
and dignified language in which our 
Queen’s speeches are framed, espe- 
cially those parts which have re- 
ference to other nations. 

Again, can the Englishman sym- 
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pathize with France in the coming 
contest? By no means. He is 
shocked and alarmed at, the large 
claims put forth by the Emperor of 
the French for interference on the 
a of France with other nations. 

ven if he regards that Emperor as 
having no mean or selfish projects 
respecting Italy, he still considers 
him as a man with fixed ideas of a 
singularly dangerous tendency for 
the peace of Europe. And _per- 
haps one of the most fatal things 
for the world, is when a man of fixed 
ideas arrives at despotic power. The 
Englishman, if he. be tolerably well 
read, remembers the sayings of the 
first Napoleon, and dreads this 
vague talk about nationalities, which 
is likely to end in immeasurable 
bloodshed, and in no good whatever 
to the nationalities. It appears, by 
the way, as if the first Napoleon 
thought that nations were like 
sweet herbs, which require to be 
trampled upon in order to give out 
all their sweetness. 

Lastly, does the Englishman sym- 
pathize with Russia in her skilful 
interference on the present occa- 
sion? Certainly not. He is prone 
to repeat to himself the hackneyed 
quotation, so dear to Parliamentary 
speakers, ‘ Zimeo Danaos, et dona 
JSerentes,’ and to apprehend nothing 
but mischief from the good offices of 
a despotic power, of whose ultimate 
views he knows so little and suspects 
so much. To use Lord Clarendon’s 
neat and pointed statement of the 
case, ‘ One despotic Power has pro- 
posed to another despotic Power 
that, by means of a Congress, a 
third despotic Power should pave 
the way for liberal institutions.’ 
There is not much promise of a good 
result from such mediation. 

One comfort, however, in the 
midst of this sad outlook, the Eng- 
lishman may have, in seeing the 
unanimity which prevails amongst 
British statesmen in their endea- 
vours to promote peace; and he 
cannot but note that there is not an 
class of his fellow-countrymen whic 
manifests the slightest desire for 
war. There must be persons whose 
interests might be promoted by war, 
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or who think that those interests 
might be thus promoted; but if so, 
they are silent, and not one word is 
heard in any quarter recommending 
any other course than that which 
seems to hold out a hope for the 
pacification of Europe. 

Not only is there no desire for 
war anywhere in this country, but 
there is the strongest wish that, 
should things come to the worst, 
and war break out between these 
great powers, England should main- 
tain the strictest neutrality. When 
ove heard that Lord Malmesbury 
1ad offered, in conjunction wit 
France, to guarantee Sardinia if she 
would disarm, they drew a long 
breath as people do when they have 
passed through a great danger un- 
awares. Lord Malmesbury was not, 
saner, to be blamed for making 
the offer. It might have promoted 
peace ; and England will always be 
anxious to deal generously with any 
man that has upon him the burden 
of such important negotiations—the 
most important, probably, that have 
taken place in our generation. But 
at the same time, everybody felt 
alarmed at perceiving how imminent 
had been our danger of quitting the 
position of mediators, and irretriev- 
ably embroiling ourselves in acts of 
hostility. 

There is one thing which is evi- 
dent to all thinking minds, and that 
is, that unless a real solution is 
found for this Italian difficulty— 
such a solution as will compel a 
general disarmament—we had al- 
most better have war at once, than 
an armed peace which interrupts 
commerce, saps credit, and distracts 
all men’s attention from the ordi- 
nary business of life. The English 
have probably made an advance in 
thought upon all other nations as far 
as a profound aversion for war is 
concerned. Itis not that they are 
an unwarlike people. Far from it. 
But a scrupulous feeling pervades 
all classes as regards the undertak- 
ing of war; and it is not-too much 
to assert that the conscience of the 
nation is thoroughly awakened in 
this matter. They do not talk of 
glory, though it cannot be doubted 
that they feel many of those aspi- 
rations which are common to the 
breasts of all Frenchmen. It is 
not that they (the English) dislike 
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to interfere with other nations. 
We all like to interfere with other 
people’s business, especially when 
we are prompted by motives of 
sincere humanity. There is not an 
Englishman who would not be ex- 
ceedingly pleased to have some hand 
in regulating the affairs of Naples, 
and in preventing men of education 
from being chained together in 
prisons into which they have been 
cast on account of political offences, 
which are no offences in our eyes. 
But most of us have come to a con- 
clusion that interference with other 
nations, except of the most delicate 
kind, must require force to back it; 
and for the sake of our own people 
—indeed, for the sake of the whole 
world—we are conscientiously afraid 
of doing anything, however well 
meant, which should bring upon us 
the responsibility of having occa- 
sioned a war. 

Our readers will hardly expect us 
to discuss the prospects of peace, 
or to attempt to foretell what would 
be the issues of war. Let a writer 
think ever so carefully about the 
state of foreign affairs, their move- 
ment is so rapid in these times, that 
the result of all his thought is at 
once contradicted, or thrown into 
almost obsolete history, by some 
event which he could not have fore- 
seen. Political discussion of that 
kind must henceforward chiefly 
belong to daily newspapers. Who 
could have foreseen, for example, 
the interference of Russia on a 
late occasion, when she proposed a 
Congress—a proposal which in- 
stantly amok the whole aspect of 
the negotiations? And so, if war 
should break out, it will be impos- 
sible, even from week to week, to 
predict its consequences. There is 
no saying where will be the brunt 
of the battle. There is no saying 
what will be the effect of new in- 
ventions in the apparatus and im- 
plements of war. One thing alone 
is certain, that the nations will be 
heavily taxed; and perhaps the 
only ground on which any prophecy 
could fairly be based, is a know- 
ledge of the resources of nations, 
and the powers of endurance 
amongst tax-payers. At this mo- 
ment the most valuable knowledge 
that an English statesman could 
possess would be a knowledge of 
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the real sentiments of the French 
people with regard to war. But in 
a despotic Government there is no 
certain sound of public opinion ; 
and it seems almost arrogant to 
retend to know what any class of 
frenchmen think .or feel about 
public affairs. This is the real evil 
of despotism. General Changarnier 
roposed to M. Lamartine to invade 
Bngland. This may serve to make 
our readers remember that it is not 
from Louis Napoleon alone that 
there is danger to this country. But 
if General Changarnier’s proposal 
had been accepted, it would not 
have been matured and executed 
in silence. Frenchmen would have 
had their say to say about it; and 
we should have known what we had 
to deal with. But now all is dark 
and uncertain; and what France 
hopes, or wishes, or expects, is an 
ineie quantity in the great 
political problem of the day. 

There is a source of comfort 
which we have not hitherto touched 
upon. It is to see the united feeling 
which pervades Germany. It can- 
not be supposed that the other 
German peoples view with more 
satisfaction hon we do the conduct 
and the claims of Austria in Italy. 
But Germany is thoroughly aware 
of the dangers of French usurpa- 
tion. The lessons given by Napo- 
leon the First have not been given 
in vain. And perhaps Europe is 
repaid for a considerable part of 
the blood and treasure wasted 
by that reckless man, if she has 
learnt to look with the gravest ap- 
prehension upon the movements of 
any military monurchy, however 
large and philanthropic may be its 
talk about nationalities, and how- 
ever loud its declaration that it only 
wishes to put the human race to 
rights, and has no covert designs of 
its own. It seems to be asserted 
now that Napoleon’s plan was to 
form and consolidate nations, and 
then to leave them to their own 
government. This is the most 
humorous pretext that we have 
heard put forward in the political 
world for many years. Germany 
has shown that she at least puts no 
faith in that singular reading of 
history. 

The above are some of the aspects 
which foreign affairs manifest at the 
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present crisis. But for a long time 
these affairs have been a grief and 
a burden to every reflecting man. 
A deep conviction of the profound 
evils of despotism has entered into 
such men’s souls. It would seem 
as if warfare were the way in which 
despotic monarchs dissipate ennui. 
To direct, or to think that they 
direct, the movements of greai 
armies, is doubtless very amusing 
to them; and the whole face of 
Europe is to run the chance of being 
desolated for the sake of small in- 
terests, which may seem to reigning 
monarchs very important affairs, 
but which are, comparatively speak- 
ing, of a parochial nature. In 
peace, too, these despotic monar- 
chies, with their hundreds of thou- 
sands of soldiers, are a dead weight 
upon the energies of toiling men 
throughout the world. We earnestly 
hope that should another revolution, 
at no distant time, pervade Europe, 
Englishmen will be slow to sympa- 
thize with the monarchs who will 
really have brought it about. And, 
though it is but poor comfort, there 
is yet some consolation in the 
thought that if a general war does 
take place, it may eventually lead 
to a wide-spread resolve on the part 
of the suffering nations to embrace 
every opportunity of throwing off 
a yoke which presses so heavily upon 
them. 

If we turn now to home affairs, 
the old woman’s saying, ‘ It’s choice 
o’ mislikins is all I’n got,’ is as ap- 

licable as it was in the survey of 
oreign affairs. Such at least is the 
opinion of most Englishmen, though 
we hope to show, before the end of 
this article, that perhaps they might 
indulge in a hope, if not in a 
liking. Still, at present the gene- 
rality of people are thoroughly 
dissatisfied with the state of political 
parties. The leaders of parties are 
all more or less damaged in public 
estimation. The principal Conser- 
vatives have given up several things 
which their followers were most 
anxious to conserve. Indeed, such 
has been the fate of Conservatism 
for many years. First, there is 
stolid resistance. Then, especially if 
the party comes into power, there 
are concessions and compromises, 
often ungracefully and reluctantly 
made. In the end there comes total 
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surrender. This cannot be satis- 
factory to a sincere Conservative, 
who is not connected with men in 
power, and has some care for the 
principles he maintains. 

On the other hand, the Liberals 
show divided counsels, and their 
ranks present a wavering front for 
battle. It must be owned that 
statesmen in the present day have 
a very difficult task te encounter. 
In the dislocation of party, great 
obstacles arise to firm and con- 
sistent government. The condyct 
of statesmen in dealing with these 
circumstances naturally becomes 
ambiguous. Meanwhile, the pres- 
sure of public business has greatly 
increased, and resolves of some kind 
or other have to be taken. The 
press looks on, and from day to day 

ours out indignant comments, 
citing criticism, sharp sarcasms, and 
pitiless exposure of motives, not 
always founded on charity. Even 
when a statesman is able to retrieve 
his character as far as any particular 
line of conduct adopted by him is 
concerned, the slur of all this cen- 
sure is not entirely removed. For 
example, we are amongst those who 
believe that Lord John Russell’s 
mode of dealing by resolutions with 
the India Bill of last session was 
not unwise or without good motive. 
We think that the public has since 
come round to his view of the 
question; but all the accusations 
which were then made against him, 
of having some sinister motive, and 
of wishing to betray the interests of 
his own party, have had their effect, 
and are not to be entirely effaced by 
subsequent explanations. What is 
here stated on behalf of Lord John 
Russell (who has for a long time 
been a favourite mark for calumny) 
is true, to a certain extent, of all the 
other leaders of parties. They are 
subject to so much cavil and obloguy 
that some of it is sureto remain, how- 
ever unjust it may be. Somebody 
once said very wittily of abuse, that 
it was like mud, which would rub 
off when it was dry; but there may 
be some abuse, like London mud, 
which always leaves a stain. And 
certainly it must be admitted on 
behalf of statesmen that they have 
now to undergo an immediate and 
searching criticism which has had 
no parallel in former times. 
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The events which led to the recent 
dissolution of parliament must be so 
well known to our readers that we 
need not enlarge upon them. We 
think that the dissolution was not 
warranted; but it is now with the 
things of the past, and we have at 
the present moment only to consider 
what are the issues raised at this 
election. These can scarcely be said 
to relate to foreign affairs, for the 
principal English statesmen are 
agreed upon them. Neither is the 
Conservative Reform Bill the ques- 
tion at issue. That is dead and 
gone, and the place of its burial is 
not marked by any headstone com- 
memorating its virtues. The ques- 
tion put to the electors is, confidence 
or no confidence in Lord Derby's 
Administration. Lord Derby and 
Sir James Graham, differing in 
many points, agree in that. 

We have not much doubt how 
this question will be answered. We 
cannot imagine that Lord Derby 
will find the new Parliament more 
favourable to him than the last one; 
and the question of who is to govern 
the country will soon have to be 
decided again. If our foremost 
statesmen wish for an opportunit 
to show true patriotism, they will 
have it then. The rival leaders of 
the Liberal party may depend upon 
this, that the country will most ap- 
prove of and give its ees share of 
confidence to those statesmen who 
on that occasion may show most 
self-denial. 

The possession of the highest post 
in a government is surely not the 
thing which a statesman should care 
much for in comparison with the 
general regard which he would have 
from his fellow-countrymen, to com- 
pensate for any sacrifice of power 
and dignity which he might then 
think fit to make. 

To go back to electioneering 
matters. It is a pity that the first 
thing which should be aimed at in 
an election—namely, the choice of 
fit men to serve in Parliament—is 
so often postponed to secondary 
considerations. In the last election 
there was next to no thought of 
whether a man was the fittest can- 
didate to represent any constituency. 
The decision of the electors was 
ruled in far too many instances by 
two points only, viz.: whether the 
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eandidate was a hearty supporter 
of Lord Palmerston, and whether he 
approved without reserve of the 
Chinese war. After the election 
very little more was heard of the 
Chinese war; and a man’s opinions 
upon that point were of very slight 
importance to himself or to the 
country. 

In this election the question is, 
‘ Will you have Lord Derby, or will 
ou not have Lord a P’ Pro- 
bably that question too will, in a few 
months’ time, cease to be of para- 
mount importance; but the effect 
of a good choice of men for Parlia- 
mentary representatives lasts a long 
time, and may influence the great- 
ness of England in a hundred 


ways. 
We are very sorry to hear that 
elections threaten to be more ex- 
nsive than ever; and we cannot 
ut view this element of increasing 
expense as one which must be most 
damaging inthe choice of representa- 
tives. Solomon speaks somewhere 
of a poor man. having by his wisdom 
saved a city. Nowadays, if a man 
who had studied public affairs 
should wish to serve his country in 
Parliament, he must be prepared, 


we fear, to < a thousand or fif- 


teen hundred pounds, in the most 
unsatisfactory manner; and be ready 
(as will probably happen on the pre- 
sent occasion) to spend another 
thousand or fifteen hundred in the 
ensuing year. It is difficult to say 
how this should be prevented ; but 
the evil is great and obvious. In- 
deed, it will be a .sad time for 
England when it comes to this— 
that, not the men who know any- 
thing, not the men who can do any- 
thing, but those who can pay any- 
thing, are likely to be chosen to re- 
present usin Parliament. Capital 
is becoming more and more power- 
ful in commerce and in agriculture. 
Small farms are being coaked in 
large ones. Small houses of busi- 
ness give way to monster firms. 
This may be the natural course of 
things; and may not be displeasing 
to political economists. But, in the 
world of mind, let us endeavour, if 
possible, to prevent capital having a 
supreme sway; and not seek to give 
wealth a political power which it 
ought not to possess. Large sub- 
scriptions raised for electioneering 
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purposes, if not directly adverse to 
the spirit of the constitution, are at 
any rate not in harmony with 
it. 

The great danger, however, to the 
Liberal party is not in Carlton Club 
subscriptions, or in anything that 
their adversaries can do against 
them. The danger lies in their 
own intestine divisions. Conser- 
vatives differ amongst themselves 
— as much as Liberals do; 

ut they have the art of conducting 
their quarrels discreetly, with closed 
doors. When an occasion for ac- 
tion comes, they move together, as 
we have recently seen, in a compact 
phalanx, and are always staunch 
to their party at a crisis. Whereas, 
the Liberals are noisy in their diffe- 
rences; and they suffer such a 
question as ‘the ballot,’ which, 
after all, is a question of detail, to 
disunite their ranks. If they can- 
not merge these differences, and if 
they cannot settle who is to lead 
them, they will remain a knot of 
tiresome factions, instead of an 
active and powerful party. The pre- 
sent state of things, however, can- 
not continue, without much discre- 
dit being thrown upon Parliamentary 
ae and it rests with the 

iberals, in and out of Parliament, 
to settle whether there shall be 
once more a strong, widely-based, 
and efficient government—a bless- 
ing that we have long enough been 
without, and which was never more 
wanted for England than in the 
present fateful year. 

If, putting aside for a moment 
the peculiar, and, let us hope, tran- 
sitory circumstances of the present 
state of politics — forgetting the 
names of Lord Derby, Lord John 
Russell, and Lord Palmerston—we 
consider whether the state of poli- 
tical thought in Great Britain is 
such as to account for and to justify 
the existence of a feeble administra- 
tion, the answer would at once be—~ 
No. There are no factions amongst 
the people which prevent or disturb 
good government. An administra- 
tion of a large and liberal tendency, 
which should encourage the younger 
men in political life, which should 
leave room in a cabinet for able 
men by excluding noble nonentities, 
which should attack public business 
with spirit, and endeayour to make 
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up for the arrears that have been 
accumulating both in the legislative 
and the executive departments—an 
administration, we say, which should 
thus conduct itself, would meet with 
generous support from the people. 
We do not live in times when the 
Monarch, by any personal preju- 
dices, prevents the fittest persons 
from being chosen as ministers. 
There is nothing, as we said before, 
in the state of the country that 
should make the Queen’s govern- 
ment difficult to be carried on. 
we are not well governed now, we 
can only come to the conclusion 
that the intermediate body between 
the throne and the people does not 
know how to manage its affairs. A 
year is surely time enough for any 
misunderstandings between noble 
lords and right honourable gentle- 
men to get well settled and com- 
sed. We venture to warn these 
ighly-placed personages that the 
country is in just the humour 
towards them that a nurse is to 
froward children, when she sees 
them quarrelling about nothing at 
all; and when, if they neglect her 
remonstrances, she does not care 
to enter into the details of the 
childish dispute, but cuffs them all 
round and puts them to bed, in the 
hope of their getting up wiser and 
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less unamiable children the next 
morning. 

It is a homely simile that we 
have used ; but from what we have 
noticed of the state of the public 
mind, we believe it to be an exact 
one. At any rate we are sure we 
are not speaking like the three 
tailors of Tooley-street, who called 
themselves ‘ the people of England,’ 
but that we are really uttering a 
fervent wish, if not a stern resolve, 
of the most influential class in this 
country, when we say that the 
differences which divide the leaders 
of the great Liberal party should 
forthwith be put a stop to, if these 
leaders desire any longer to main- 
tain their pre-eminence amongst us. 

Whether in obedience to such a 
wish, or whether from a sense of 
the necessity for moderation, there 
are already indications of a desire 
on the part of certain Liberal states- 
men not to push their differences of 
opinion to any extreme. We ven- 
ture, therefore, to entertain a hope 
that, soon after the meeting of the 
new Parliament, a government may 
be formed, which may not be in- 
cluded in the many ‘mislikins’ 
which the people of England must 
feel when they contemplate the 
public events that are passing 
around them. 


Postscript.—The plot has thickened rapidly since the preceding pages 


were written. The 


Austrians have entered Piedmont, France has 


demanded a loan of twenty millions and an addition of 40,000 men to the 
annual conscription, and, worst of all, we learn that two treaties, offensive 
and defensive, have been concluded between Russia and France. Here we 
have another feature of the First Empire reproduced—a fresh union of two 
great despotic Powers for the partition of Europe. What can our ministers 
and our diplomatists have been about, that now at the last moment, 
when the sword is drawn, the news of these treaties, which must have been 
the result of long negotiation, and one party to which is an ally, with whom 
our Government boasts that we maintained not only friendly but confidential 
relations, comes upon us by a surprise P There is no concealing the fact that 
this is the most critical period which Europe has passed through during 
the last forty years, nor that the chance of Saglend being able to avoid 
taking a part in the war has become very seriously diminished. But 
except in defence of our own territories, we still protest against our being 
drawn into it. We have no sympathies with either side ; less than ever 
can we now believe in the cry that Piedmont’s cause is the cause of Italian 
liberty. Let us indulge in no unmanly boasts, in no craven fears, but, 
depending on the spirit of liberty which, for the defence of our altars and 


our hearths, will again raise up the whole country as one man, wait quietly 
the issue. 


April 28th, 1859. 





